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COLUMBUS : 
G. J. BRAND & CO., STATE PRINTERS. 
1884. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 62. 


To authorize the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the System of Screening Coal. 


Wuereas, It is alleged that the present mode of screening coal works injustice 
tothe miners of the State, 
ute Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the Governor be and is 
hereby authorized and directed to appoint three competent persons, who shall con- 
stitute a Board of Commissioners, whose duty it shall be to visit the principal coal 
mines‘of the State, to inquire into the various systems of screening coal as between 
the miners and operators of the State. 

And said Commissioners shall have power to take testimony in the premises, for 
which purpose they shall have the same power to administer oaths, and compel the 
attendance of witnesses as Notaries Public, and they shall report to the Governor on 
or before the first of December, A. D. 1883, for the use of the General Assembly, the 
facts in the premises, with such recommendations on the subject asin their judgment 
may be deemed necessary; and such Commission shall, immediately after their ap- 
pointment, be swern or affirmed to support the Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Ohio, and to faithfully and impartially discharge their duties in the pre- 
mises, and they shall each receive the sum of five dollars per day and their expenses 
while actually engaged in the discharge of their duties. 

Resolved, That said Commissioners be, and they are hereby directed to inquire 
into the operation and results of the law to prevent the payment of wages in scrip 
(R. 8., sections 7015, 7016 and 7017) and all other grievances, and to report the facts 
and their conclusions in the premises, and what additional legislation, if any, is re- 
quired on this subject. 

I. N. HATHAWAY, 
Speaker pro tem. of the House of Representatives. 


R. G. RICHARDS, © 


President of the Senate. 
Adopted March 15, 1883. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMISSION APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE SYSTEM OF SCREENING (3%) 


The Governor, through his Private Secretary, submitted the follow- 
ing: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


CoLuMBvs, O., January 9, 1884. 
To the General Assembly - 


I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the Commission 
authorized by the General Assembly, March 15th, 1883, and appointed 
by me, to “inquire into the system of screening coal,” and with it the 
testimony taken by the Commission. The report presents an intelli- 
gent and careful review of the coal mining interest of the State. 

The perplexities and difficulties that surround any attempt 
fairly and equitably to adjust the wages of the miners, are fully and 
clearly stated. Up to this point all of the members of the Commission 
concur in undertaking to find a remedy for existing differences upon 
this important subject. The Commission present a minority as well as 
majority report. It is hoped that with the aid this report will give the 
General Assembly, such legislation will be enacted as will result in an 
equitable adjustment of the whole subject. The resolution authorizing 
the appointment of the Commission having originated in the House of 
Representatives, the report is sent to that body. 

CHARLES FostTER, 
Governor. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


To His Excellency, Charles Foster, Governor of Ohio: 

Dear Srr: In accordance with House Joint Resolution No. 62, 
passed by the 65th General Assembly at its adjourned session, and which 
is hereto appended, the undersigned were appointed by you as a Board 
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of Commiesioners, whose duty it should be (1) “to inquire into the vari- 
ous systems of screening coal as between the miners and operators of 
the State ;” (2) “to inquire into the operation and results of the law to 
prevent the payment of wages in scrip;” (3) to inquire into “all other 
grievances,” presumably of the miners of the State, and (4) “ to report 
the facts in the premises, with such recommendations as they shall deem 
necessary, to the Governor for the use of the General Assembly.” 

Having undertaken the work of the Commission in the prescribed 
form, we do hereby respectfully make the following report: 

As to the scope of our inquiries we have to say that we counted the 
questions pertaining to the screening of coal as the main object of the 
Commission, and to this subject, therefore, we gave our first attention. 
It proved to be large enough to occupy our entire time, but we were able 
to associate with it some inquiry as to the second point which the Com- 
mission was instructed to investigate, viz.: the payment of wages in scrip, 
but only so far as this system affects the miners of the State—the screen 
question, in fact, reached out into an inquiry as to wages and general 
condition of the miners of the State. Into the wide field which was 
opened to the Commission by the third line of inquiry, viz.: an investi- 
gation of “all other grievances,’ we were unable to enter. 

Our report will therefore cover the two subjects named above, viz.: 

1. Methods of Screening Coal. 

2. Modes of. Payment of Wages. 

The testimony which was taken by the Commission is somewhat 
voluminous, and as most of the witnesses were called upon to answer 
questions upon both of the subjects named above, where the occasion 
required it, the facts and opinions of the witneses in regard to these two 
subjects are distributed throughout the whole body of the testimony. 
As a rule, the first part of each witness’s testimony pertains to the screen 
question, and where testimony was given by the same witness as to the 
second head, it generally formed the concluding portion of his statements. 

A considerable degree of latitude was used by the Commission in 
the examination, and to some extent leading questions were allowed. 

A certain uniformity of expression will be noticed in much of the 
testimony, which is due in part to the form in which the questions were 
put, and in part to the fact that the Secretary of the Commission, not 
being a stenographer, was often obliged to express the purport of the 
testimony in other words than those used by the witness, and would thus 
naturally drift into the use of certain modes of expression. The sub- 
stance of the testimony the Commission is, of course, able to guarantee. 


I. The screen question is a complex and troublesome one, mainly 
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because it involves another complex and troublesome question, viz.: how 
shall the miner’s labor be countedtohim? For obvious reasons the min- 
ing of coal is seldom or never paid for by the day. It is not possible, in 
the nature of things, to maintain such supervision of the labor of a body 
of miners as the interest of the employer who pays day wages requires. 
Certain branches of the work done in and about the mine can be pro- 
perly supervised, and can therefore be wisely paid for by the day and 
are so paid for. There is no doubt that this element will rapidly in- 
crease under the introduction of machinery into mines. 

But if not counted by the day, how is the miner’s labor to be paid 
for? Various systems are in force. 

(a) One mode of payment is by what is called bank measure 
ment is based on the space that is excavated by the miner in the coal 


pay- 


seam. This system is no longer in operation in Ohio, but it has only 
recently gone into disuse. 

(6) A second method of payment is by what is called car or wagon 
measure. The bank cars ur wagons are made of a certain capacity, and 
for filling a car with the coal that he has mined, the miner receives a 
certain sum. This system is in operation in two or three districts of the 
State, with some modifications. 

(c) A third method, quite similar in character to the last, bases 
payment on the weight of the coal in the car as it comes from the mine. 
The miner is paid by the ton for all the coal that he sends out. Coal 
paid for in this way is generally coked, or else it goes into the market as 
the “run of the mine.” This system is in force in several districts of the 
State for a part of the output of the mines, alternating with other sys- 
tems, according to the demands of the market. 

(d) In a fourth method which, like the last, weighs the coal as it 
comes from the mine, a scale of reduction is applied to each car, the aim 
being to pay only for coal of a certain size or grade. Sometimes the 
small coal is weighed for each bank car and the reduction is thus directly 
applied, but more frequently a percentage is deducted on some basis pre- 
viously established. This system is in force in one or two important 
districts of the State. © 

(e) By the fifth method, which covers at the present time much the 
largest number of mines in the State, the miner is paid for tbat portion 
of the coal which he sends out that passess over a screen of given dimen- 
sions. No account is made to him directly for what passes through the 
screen bars. In other words, the miner is paid for screened coal, or clean 
coal, or lump coal, or round coal, as the product is variously designated. 
The aim of this system is identical with that of the system last described. 
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Both put the entire price of mining upon one grade of coal. This price is 
of course higher than where the whole output is paidfor. The fact that 
there are so many systems indicates that none of them is entirely satis- 
factory to both parties in interest. 

All of these systems agree in placing the miner on a different basis 
from a day laborer. They make him, in some sense, a contractor. He 
is his own master, can come and go at his own will, is largely indepen- 
dent of dictation as to the manner in which he shall do his work. 

To understand the operation of these systems and their effects upon 
the interests of miner and employer, it is necessary to bear in mind cer- 
tain facts in regard to the mining and the sale of coal in Ohio. 

1. In the first place, coal is necessarily broken up in the process of 
mining so as to make several grades or qualities in market, the grades 
being dependent on the size of the pieces, and the grades also being of 
unequal value. 

The largest portion of the seam generally comes from the mine as 
lump coal or round coal, and this, when separated from the smaller coal, 
always commands the highest price and readiest sale. 

The next grade in Ohio markets is nut coal, which consists of coal 
that has passed between screen bars that are from 1 to 2 inches apart, 
generally 1} to 1}inches apart. From this grade, also, a considerable ° 
amount of the smallest fragments of coal, together with the dust and dirt 
of the seam, is removed by passing it over a }-inch screen. The quality 
of the nut coal is greatly improved thereby. 

That portion of the product of the mine that passes through both 
screens is called slack, and, as a rule, but little account is made of it. By 
sifting or washing it, a third grade of coal, called pea coal, is sometimes 
made, and sometimes the slack is converted into an inferior quality of 
coke, but in many large fields no use whatever is made of it as fuel. In 
any case when it has paid the expenses of handling, it is counted 
that about all has been got out of it that it will bear. 1n other words, 
this part of the product is generally counted as unmerchantable coal. 

These smaller grades of coal necessarily result from the use of pick 
and powder in the work of mining. <A certain portion of the seam must 
be reduced to these inferior grades in getting out the balance in proper 
shape and condition. It often happens that the undermining is done in 
the best part of the Seam, and in this case the nut coal is in reality the 
purest coal that comes out of the mine—that is, the lowest in ash and in 
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sulphur. Where this is not true, the nut coal is generally of as good 
quality as the rest of the seam, aside from size. 


7 Wig Meee FW Sage : 
For some uses, nut coal is coming to be recognized as more conven- 
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‘ient and profitable than lump coal, and it is rapidly growing in favor. 
In some markets and for some seams, the retail price of nut coal falls but 
7 or 8 per cent. below the price of lump coal from the same seam, the 
‘freight from the mines to the markets being the same on both grades. 
Even the slack of one or two seams makes a fuel of fair quality, especially 
«when enriched by the nut coal. 

2. The proportions of these several grades differ considerably, not only in 
-different seams, but also in different portions of the same seam and eyen 
to some extent in different rooms of the same mine—coals differ very 
much in hardness and strength. Some seams make much more large 
-ecoal than others, and the large coal of some seams or portions of seams 
‘bears handling and transportation much better than that of others. The 
nut coal and slack of our hardest seams will sometimes fall as low as 10 
per cent. of the output, but there are large coal fields in which they do 
not fall below 30 per cent , and they sometimes rise to 40 per cent. or even 
‘more, of what the miner sends out. 

The differences in quality of the nut coal and slack have been already 
alluded to, but it is to be further noticed as bearing on this point that 
there are but few coal seams in the State in which there are not one or 
more partings of shale, or clay or “sulphur.” These partings vary in 
thickness from a fraction of an inch up to several inches. Some of them 
must be split out of the coal before it is sent out of the mine, thus weak- 
ening the strength and reducing the size of the block, and all of them 
give rise to more or less waste matter, the so-called dirt of the seam, which 
it is the office of the screens to remove. Where this waste matter is 
excessive, more or less of it finds its way into the marketable coal, lower- 
ing ‘its quality, of course. There are also in many seams bone and horn 
coal that must be split out and rejected before the coal goes from the mine. 

3. The proportions of these several grades depend not only on the nature 
of the coal, but also wpon the skill with which the coal is mined. Whether 
mining is skilled labor in the technical sense of the term, the Commis- 
sion will not undertake to decide. A number of very intelligent miners 
that were before us were not disposed to place their calling exactly on 
the same plane with the ordinary mechanical trades, but as one of them 
expressed it, “a man has a good bit to go through before he ought to be 
called a miner.” As a rule, the best miners are those who enter the 
mines in early life, and with whom all the labors and processes of the 
mine have becomeasecond nature. Still the work is of such acharacter, 
especially in some of the coal fields, that men can undertake mining with 
but little training; and in the course of a few weeks or months men 
that have never been in mines before can send out a fair weight of 
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coal. In case of trouble, common laborers are sometimes brought by in 
the operators to take the places of striking miners. Farm hands, also, 
attracted by the apparently large earnings of the miners, by their short 
hours of labor and especially by their independence of dictation, often 
enter upon underground work, and in a short time count themselves 
miners in all senses of the word. 

But though such men may manage to send out an average weight of 
coal, the quality of their output is often inferior. The proportion of 
nut coal and slack is larger than it should be, and the lump coal sent 
out by them does not bear handling as well as if it had been worked 
with proper skill. Unskillful miners are given to an unskillful and 
excessive use of powder, and even their best coal is often so shaken by 
it as to be unable to reach the market in good shape. 

The Massillon seam of the Tuscarawas valley is one of the strongest 
and hardest coals of the State. Of late years it has been mined with a 
maximum use of powder and a maximum use of the pick. But even 
here the testimony of the operators is emphatic to the effect that skilled 
miners are by all means most advantageous to them. If this is true 
here, it must be everywhere. 

It is further to be borne in mind that it costs the most skillful 
miner more work and harder work to send out his coal large and strong 
than to send it out in an inferior condition. In other words, a ton of 
small and shattered coal does not cost him as much time and muscle as 
a ton of coal in good condition. 

4. Asis apparent from what has been already stated, the larger and 
stronger the coal that is sent out the better it is for the operators, other 
things being equal. Large and strong coals have the preference, not only 
in all markets, but such coals can find their way to the greatest 
number of markets. The demand,for large coal is well-grounded, only in 
part, but whether well-grounded or not, it is a fact that cannot be left 
out of the account. 

For some uses, it is true, the size of the coal mined is not a con- 
sideration. Where the “run of the mine” is used for steam purposes, 
the quality as to size is not always important. In cases where either 
the whole output of the mine is coked or where all of the nut and slack 
are coked, to good advantage, the proportion of lump coal is not impor- 
tant, but there are no such cases in Ohio at the present time. The min- 
ing system of the Steubenville field was based on coke manufacture in 


years past, but it no longer holds this ground. There is not a coal-field 
in the State to-day that does not find it 


8 interest in producing as large, as: 
strong and as clean coal 


as possible. This is true when only the compe-- 


tition of Ohio coals with each other is taken into account, but Ohio coals 
can no longer be considered by themselves. In all of their prominent 
markets they meet the coals of other States, and they can maintain 
themselves only by a sharp and constant competition with the product 
of the mines of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois. In this competition, every point of condition as well as of 
quality is counted, 

Bearing these points in mind, we can better understand the working 
of the several systems that have been previously described of paying the 
miner for his labor. Of the five methods already named, which are now 
or which have recently been in operation in the State, it will be seen 
that &vo are based on measure, and three on weight. 

Of the first group the system of paying by measure for the space ex- 
cavated in the mine, which is known as bank measure, has already hap- 
pily gone into disuse. It has died a natural death as far as Ohio is 
concerned, and no resurrection awaits it here. 

Car measure still exists at several points along the Ohio Valley, and 
notably at Steubenville, but since the decline of the coke interest here, 
this system has been replaced in part by payment on screened coal. 
The car measure system is already weak, and is sure to lose ground 
rather than to gain it, in time to come, and it is not therefore deemed 
necessary to discuss it in this report. 

There remain, then, the several modes of payment based on the weight 
of the coal mined, and these resolve themselves into three principal 
methods, viz.: (1) payment on the entire weight of the coal sent out in the 
bank cars ; (2) payment on that part of the coal only that passes over a screen 
of given dimensions ; and (8) payment on the several grades of coal sold by the 
mine, according to their value. 

The first method has at present but a limited application in Ohio, 
and where it is now used it is subsidiary to and governed by the second. 
It seems, however, to be counted by a large body of the miners of the 
State, probably by a decided majority, as the most favorable to their in- 
terests. They also claim that it is a just and proper system for all in- 
terests, and that it deserves to be made universal and to be invested 
with the sanctions of law. 

According to this scheme, the miner should be paid for all the coal 
that he sends out, without regard to its condition as to size. 

On the other hand, the mine owners and operators express the de- 
cided conviction that their own interests and the common interests as: 
well are best subserved by the present screen system, or by some modi- 
fication of it. They have shown their aith by their works. Within: 
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the last few years they have introduced it into almost every important 
-eoal field of the State, often in the face of bitter and prolonged resist- 
ance by the miners, in the shape of strikes, and, at the present day, 
probably nine-tenths of the coal output of Ohio is mined under it. 
According to the screen system, all that the miner earns in bringing 
out the coal should be paid upon one grade of the product, that grade 
being the highest. 
The third’scheme will be stated at a later point. 


The two well-defined and sharply opposed systems that have just 
been named were presented to the Commission in every field, and the 
discussion of them constituted its most important work. 


Taking up first the screen system, we find it as at present admin- 
istered, opposed by a large majority of the miners represented before US, 
and supported with an approach to unanimity, by the operators, on the 
grounds that follow : — 


Ist. The miners claim that, aside from the single fact that most of 
our mining districts make use of screens of some sort, there is in reality 
no screen system in the State. They claim that there is no uniformity in 
size, pattern or operation of the screens over which their coal passes, 
and by which their pay is fixed. 


‘The testimony of miners and of operators as well, and the measure- 
ments made by the Commission, fully establish the truth of this charge. 
Screens are found to differ in length, breadth and pitch, in the size and 
shape of bars, and in breadth of space between the bars, not only in 
the different mining districts of the State, but notably in the same dis- 
trict, and even in adjoining mines of the same company. As a result 


of this inequality, a miner’s pay will be changed for the same labor in 
pas3ing from mine to mine, 


Some of the larger districts, it is true, informally recognize a cer- 


tain standard, but there is nothing to prevent any operator or company 


from changing it, in any instance, aside from the probable resistance of 
the miners. Such departures occur in all of our mining fields. One 
corporation has screens of 14-inch mesh in a number of mines, while in 
two mines of the same field, the screens are 13-inch mesh and are also 
encumbered with unusual stops. 


The width of the space between the bars is of course the most im- 


portant-element in a screen. The Commission has found the following 
ee this factor in working screens, in the several portions 
ne he Ae ey 3 ° wee E i : 

» v1z.: § inch; 1 inch ; 14 inches; 1} inches; 14 inches; 12 
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ches; 14 inches, while as a result of bad order and neglect, spaces 
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sometimes measure 2 inches. Between these limits there are all shades- 
of difference. 

The standard, by far the most widely recognized, is 1} inches. 

Operators as well as miners have in many instances deplored this 
inequality, recognizing in it a frequent source or irritation and trouble. 

2nd. The miners complain that there is a manifest tendency to in- \ 
crease the size of the screens, and especially the space between the bars“ 
They quote their own experience and observation to this effect. They 
have an unverified estimate that every t+ inch additional between the 
bars above 1 inch takes about 10 per cent. off of their pay. 

They hold, also, that so long as no limit is fixed by law, competition 
among the operators tends to this increase. Where the standard screen 
has 14+ inches between the bars, for example, if an operator puts ina 
screen with 14 inches, and gets his coal mined for the same rate per ton 
of clean coal that his neighbors pay, he acquires thereby an advantage 
over them. He does not have as much lump coal to pay for, and though 
he does not have as much to sell, what he has is in better condition and 
more valuable, while the nut coal, on which he pays nothing directly, is 
improved in quality as well as increased in quantity. Other operators, 
it is held, will be forced to the same increase in order to compete in 
market. 

3rd. The miners further claim that under the present system the 
operator has not a proper interest in maintaining the condition of the 
screens. The wear and tear of the screens by which the spaces between 
the bars are often widened, they count to the operator’s advantage and. 
to their own loss. The operator loses‘a little lump coal, it is true, but 
he gains, in the free grade, more than he has lost in the other. 


4th. A more weighty claim that the miners make and emphasize 
is the following, viz.: the present system of paying for only the highest 
avade of coal renders the operators indifferent as to the skill or training 
of the men that they employ. The poor workman, who reduces more 
of his coal to the smaller erades, they count the most profitable to the 
employer, as such a workman gives more of his labor to the employer 
without pay for it. In other words, they argue that the system dis- 
criminates against the skilled miner by filling up the mines with farm 
hands and ordinary laborers who have never fairly learned the business 
of mining. 

5th. The miners look with strong dislike on the various ‘“ stops” 
and “ gates” that are placed upon the screens, but which are found in 
but few mines. They see in them contrivances the main object of which 
is to break the coal and send more of it into the free grade. These stops 
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are ‘generally attached to screens in wet mines, where a sharp pitch is 
required to give motion to the coal. Their object, as stated by the nel 
tors, is to check the movement of the coal so that it can be properly 
cleaned, and also to regulate its delivery to the cars below. 

6th. The miners complain that the present system makes their pay 
unequal and irregular without any fault of their eS They find that 
the coalithat they are set to mine is in different conditions as to hard- 
ness and strength in different rooms of the same mine, and that it there- 
fore yields different percentages of large coal over the cies * Two miners 
using the same skill and employing the same energy, Mie be unequally 
paid, on account of this natural difference in thecoal. Itis clrnied that 
this inequality may continue for a considerable time, as for instance 
while a poor room or a succession of poor rooms is being worked out. 
When pillars are drawn, the coal is always crushed and weakened. 

7th. Some miners have testified that they do not count it to their 
interest to send out the small coal, as they consider that they get no pay 
for it. They prefer to load their cars with the grade of coal that can be 
counted to them, and when it can be done the nut and slack are thrown 
to one side. Few are frank enough to avow this policy, but many prac- 
tice it. When orders are scarce, the proportions of nut coal and slack 
always fallaway. The miner fills as little as possible that does not count, 
burying whenever he can the small coal in the waste of the mine. But 
though knowing the cause of the reduction, the operator is unable to 
prevent the loss. 

8th. To sum up these complaints in one general statement, the 
miners take the ground that by dividing the product of their labor into 
two principal divisions, viz.: lump coal, and nut coal, and by putting the 
price of mining exclusively upon the lump coal, the operator acquires 
thereby an undue interest in the free grade—he will be under constant 
temptation to reduce the quantity of the grade on which he pays, and 
to correspondingly increase the quantity of the other on which no price 
is paid, and they believe that they see tendencies in this direction in the 
line both of omission and commission in the various ways already named, 
Under this system they see two grades always, and often three grades, 
going away from the mines, all of them equally the product of their labor, 
and all of them obviously finding a market, while in accounting to them 
for this labor, but one grade is named. In many instances the nut coal, 
after being separated by the screen, is run into the same flat with the 


lump coal for market, and many of them believe that it brings the same 
price with the lump coal. 
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In defence of the present system, the operator claims in strong terms 
that his main interest in all markets is in large or lump coal, that in 
connection with the large coal he can dispose of a certain propurtion of 
of the lower grades also, but that these lower grades would give him no 
independent standing in the market, and that any influence that would 
reduce the quality of the large coal would affect in like or greater pro- 
portion his market for the smaller grades. { It has been sometimes inti- 
mated that through the stress of competition the price of the large coal 
runs so low that the business of mining could not be carried on it if were 
not for the margin afforded by the free grade, the incidental expenses of 
the mine being largely charged to this account.) 

The operator further urges that in putting the whole pay for min- 
ing on the best grade, he is thereby uniting the miner’s interest with 
his own in this grade. This result he counts not only desirable but 
even necessary to harmonious co-operation. 

He further claims that the present system duly discriminates in favor 
of the skillful miner as against the unskillful one. The former can pro- 
duce more large coal by the same labor, and therefore his labor is better 
paid, as all agree that it should be. A proper and efficient incentive to 
the cultivation of skill is also furnished by the present system. To 
make good wages the young miner finds that he must acquire skill. 

The operator claims that the well-trained miner is always and in all 
respects the most profitable to him, and he denies that it can in any) 
way serve his advantage to introduce unskillful men into the mines, 
unless it may be temporarily in case of strikes. 

He claims that in the price fixed upon lump coal he is paying what the 
market will justify for the entire labor of mining, and he considers that any 
re-distribution of this amount so as to cover, by name and weight, the 
several grades of coal produced, would be a matter of sentiment merely, 
and an unworthy concession to narrowness of view that could not yield 
permanent good. Confessedly, it. would be of no material benefit to the 
miner, unless the aggregate of wages is to be increased, while additional 
expense would be incurred that must be somehow met. 

The operator further asserts that other systems have been already 
weighed in the balances of experience and have been found wanting, and 
it is their failure which has led to the adoption of the present system as 
the fairest and best for both parties in interest and freest from occasions 
for trouble. 

As to the sending of nut coal and lump coal to market in the same 
cars, his testimony is explicit that in all cases the grades are billed sepa- 
rately and counted at different rates, or that the whole product is corre- 
spondingly reduced in price. 


‘hese are, in substance, the lines of argument and assertion pro and’ 
con, which the Commissioners heard repeated, in all parts of the field,_ 
with more or less variety of phrase, in the discussion of this question. 

The leading alternative scheme, presented and urged by my 
miners, must néxt be considered. This scheme demands, as will be 
remembered, that the entire weight of the coal sent out shall be credited 
to the miner, or, in other words, that his coal shall be weighed in mine 
cars, on smallscales, at the bank’s mouth. A possible reduction for the 
dirt of some seams might be allowed, in the shape of a percentage. After 
the coal has been weighed and counted to the miner, the operator will be 
free to screen it as he likes. Screens, stops and gates, he can make and 
change at his pleasure without objection or hindrance on the part of the 
miners. 

To this scheme the mine owners and operators’ make answer that it 
would inevitably result in a deterioration of the output. They declare 
that they see no means by which a proper quality of coal could be main- 
tained under it. If it is weight that is paid for, it will be weight on 
which the miner will be mainly intent. They claim that under such a 
plan there would be no sufficient motive to the miner to use the skill and 
take the care and expend the strength necessary for sending out the best 
quality of coal. All miners would necessarily gravitate to the easiest 
way of making the weight. Under the screen system, operators claim 
that they are obliged to use constant pressure to keep up the standard 
of size in the coal, even where the miner’s interest is directly involved in 
maintaining it, but where the miner’s interest is in the other direction, 
they would count themselves powerless. 

As a part of the same argument they claim that under such a Sys- 
tem, skill is at a disadvantage. The unskillful and careless workman 
could send out as much weight as the well trained and thorough miner, 
and would stand on equal footing with him as to pay—not only would the 
miner find no proper advantage in his skill, but the exercise of it would 
in some respects be positive loss to him, and under such influenées skill 
would tend to disappear. Instead of putting a premium on good work, 
they claim that this system would keep its rewards for the worst. 

The operators further take the ground that their only protection, 
which would still be inadequate, would be found in a vigorous system of” 
“docking ” for poor condition of the coal—that is, in a reduction of weight 
on the coal sent out, but the application of this system always begets trou- 
ble. It wasin part to escape the strikes that grew out of docking that they 

he change of payment from weight to quality. To return to the- 
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old system would lead them, they claim, in certain trouble, against which 
they would not be forearmed by being forewarned. 

They further claim, and they lay great strses upon this point, that 
they would be unable to meet the competition which they find in all of 
their markets, if their own mining should be paid on weight while the 
mining of the coal with which they compete is paid on quality. They 
therefore hold that any one district or State that should, by itself, enter 
on such a system, would thereby rule itself out of the general market 
to a large degree. Their most formidable competion at the present 
time comes from a district that uses screens of 14 inches between the bars, 
which give a small advantage over those generally used in our own 
fields. 

In behalf of this plan it is urged by the miners that advocate it, that 
it would result in the simplification of a complex question and in the 
removal of a chronic source of discontent. By its adoption the operators 
would be free to screen their coal to meet any demands of the market. 
The size of screens would henceforth be of no more interest to the miners 
than the size of the railroad cars by which the coal is taken away. 

As to keeping the coal to a proper standard, they would place the 
entire responsibility upon the operator. They take the ground that it 
is easier for a practical miner to get out his coal in a workmanlike way 
than in any other, that he can have no interest in breaking it up by ex- 
cessive use of powder, because the powder is bought at his own expense, 
and the labor of loading small coal is greater than that of loading large 
coal, In a word, they claim that it is always to the interest of the skill- 
ful miner to bring out his coal in the best possible condition, and, further 
than this, they declare that the trained miner takes pride in doing his 
work properly. On these two motives they would rely, so far as the 
practical or skillful miner is concerned, for maintaining a proper quality 
of the output. 

The operator would, therefore, find it necessary in protecting his own 
interest, to employ only well trained and skillful miners. By employing 
proper miners he would secure proper grades of coal. <A few of the wit- 
nesses held that a considerable propurtion of men now at work in the 
mines would be thrown out under such selection, leaving more work for 
those who deserve it, but the majority took the ground that all must live, 
and they did not contemplate any reduction of the present number of 
_ miners. 

They further claim that the screen system never results in making 
men skillful miners. They assert that a positive lowering of the stand- 
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ard of skill has resulted in some districts since its introduction. It allows 
untrained men to be brought in without detriment to oe operators, so 
long as they give aconsiderable portion of their labor to him without pay. 

These statements seem to the Comm'ssion to fairly summarize and 
condense the testimony that bears upon both sides of the present ques 
tion, and they show as wide a divergence of views as appeared in the 
testimony in regard to the screen system. 

The third system of payment remains to be stated, with the general 
line of festimony that bears upon it. This scheme is a modification of 
the one that has just been reviewed. It was brought quite prominently 
before the Commission in several of the important districts of the State, 
as will be seen by the testimony, but there was a little wavering and con- 
fusion astodetails. We present the scheme as it was most clearly defined. 

It demands payment on all merchantable coal, the several grades to be paid 
Jor in proportion to their value. 

A number of the miners who urged it, were willing to count all the 
coal that passes through the lower or.4-inch screen as unmerchantable. 
They took the ground that the operators would be welcome to all they 
could get out of this grade, as the labor in preparing it for market and 
the transportation would nearly if not quite cover its final value. In 
any case the operator is obliged to get it out of his way. 

Thus simplified, the third scheme amounts to a demand that the miner 
shall be paid for the nut coal, in proportion to its value, in addition to payment 
for the lump coal. By most of the witnesses on the part of the miners 
' some reduction on the present price for lump coal would be expected and 
conceded. Under this scheme, all existing arrangements as to screens 
would be maintained, and the only change is that already noted, that the 
nut coal should become a factor in the pay. To effect this, it would be 
necessary that the nut coal of each bank-car should be weighed in hop- 
per scales, adjusted to the nut coal screen. This inexpensive arrange- 
ment would beall that it would be necessary toadd toexisting equipments. 

The advocates of this system among the miners claim that it would 
prove just and fair to every interest. By it the miner’s skill would be 
duly recognized and rewarded, as it would still be true, as under the screen 
system, that the miner who sends out the most large coal would receive 
the most pay for his labor, but they also hold that the inequalities in the 
condition of the coal, of which the miners complain, would be at least 
partly covered by the provision for payment on nut coal. Inequalities 
resulting from disordered screens, would, in like manner, be partially 
compensated, and the constant sense of injustice that the miner feels on 
seeing the coal that he has mined carried to market without being ac- 

for to him, would be removed. 


They hold, in a word, that the miner would thereby regain a dis- 
tinct and definite interest in the nut coal, and that by this means a great 
deal of friction that now exists between miner and operator would dis- 
appear. Both would now have an interest in the two grades of the out- 
put, while both would have a predominant interest in the highest grade. 
The tendency that now exists to withhold the small coad would also be 
counteracted, and more coal would be saved to the operator and the State. 

Of the operators who were called upon to testify as to the favorable 
effects of such asystem, most took a more or less unfavorable view. Some 
held that it would withdraw the inducement, to some extent, to make 
large coal, and that it would alsocomplicate questions as to price of min- 
ing by giving two grades to settle instead of one in every case of change 
of rate. They also held that the different values of the nut coal in differ- 
ent fields would prove a source of misunderstanding and trouble. The 
point that most made, however, has been already stated under another 
head. They counted a redistribution of wages, without an increase, to be 
a matter of sentiment merely, and not likely to be permanently satis- 
factory to the miners. A few held that aside from the expense which 
would need to be provided for, no great objection could be raised against it. 

The various schemes presented to us in the testimony have now been 
briefly reviewed. It remains for the Commission to state the conclusions 
to which its members have been led and the recommendations which 
they deem wise, in view of the facts which they consider established. 

Though representing, in part, the opposing interests, they are grati- 
fied to find, upon a comparison of views, that there are several conclu- 
sions which they hold in common. It is a matter of regret but scarcely 
of surprise that they have not been brought to see all of the questions 
involved in exactly the same light, Mr. Williams presenting a minority 
report upon certain of the conclusions reached. 

Before entering upon a final review of the ground already traversed, 
it will be well to lay down a few general principles, bearing upon the 
questions in dispute, that both sides will doubtless accept, at least, in the 
abstract, and which will perhaps aid in framing ajust judgment. These 
propositions are counted self-evident, and therefore they require no 
argument. 

First. The proper system of payment for the labor of mining must 
be one that will unite the interests of miner and operator in the product 
of the mine. It must be just and fair to both parties. If the interest of 
either is found directly or indirectly in any grade or in any condition of 
the coal that brings loss or disadvantage to the other, the system that 


produces this result is, in so far as it does this, unequal and unjust and 
the trouble that springs from injustice is sure to follow. 

Second. The proper system will be one that encourages the preser- 
vation and use of the entire product of the mine. Any system that makes 
it to the advantage of either party to waste any part of the product, in 
so far as it does this, is opposed to the general good. The State has a 
vital interest in its stock of buried power, and the needless loss of any 
portion of it is a crime against the State. 

Third. The right system must give a proper advantage to the skill- 
ful as against the unskillful miner. Any system that equalizes or that 
tends to equalize the various grades of miners, in so far as it does this, 
discriminates against skill in mining and works harm to miner, operator 
and the State. 

Fourth. The system that leaves the fewest op<n questions, and, 
therefore, the fewest occasions for “docking” and for strikes, other 
things being equal, must be the best. 

These four principles we shall apply to the three systems to be con- 
sidered in the conclusions that follow. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


I, Payment on Weight before Screening. 


From as fair and unprejudiced study of the testimony and the facts 
of the case as they were able to give, the Commissioners agree in the 
conclusion that the payment of wages for mining on the weight of the coal sent 
out by the miner, without consideration of its quality as to size, would certainly 
prove, for a time, at least, prejudicial to the interests of both parties, to the 
operator, by putting him at an inevitable disadvantage in market, and 
to the miner by reducing or cutting off his work. 

The claim that good miners would make the best possible grades of 
coal, because it is easiest for them to make such grades, we do not find 
to be well founded. The weight of, at least, the indirect testimony, is 
strongly opposed to this view. 

The claim that, as a body, they would mine their coal as large 
as possible from a motive of pride in doing their work well, or, as one 
Witness expressed it, that the operators “could safely trust to the con- 
scitnce and pride of the miner” in this respect, we find to be of still 
less weight. It seems to us to be negatived by experience and invali- 
dated by the laws of human nature. Against the steady pressure of 
self-interest, in the way of relief from hard work, such motives do not hold 
their ground, except in a small minority of cases. 
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’ Furthermore, the testimony of a considerable number of witnesses 
on the part of the miners themselves, recognized a measure of deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the coal as likely to result from the adoption of 
this scheme. 

The extreme view of the operators that the coal would be ruined 
under such a system, and that they could find no possible means of pro- 
tecting it, we do not see reason to adopt, but lowering of quality appears 
to us inveitable. 

Applying the four general principles that have been laid down to 
this system, we find it defective in every point but the second, 

It would fall short under the first head, because it would antagonize, 
to some extent, the interest of miner and operator in the condition of 
the coal. 

It would violate the third principle, because it would fail to discrim- 
inate properly in favor of skill in the miner. 

It would transgress the fourth, because, having set at variance the 
interests of miner and operator, it would give rise to a constant succes- 
sion of petty conflicts which would be likely to grow to larger ones. 

At first sight, it would seem to meet the second requirement, which 
demands that the whole product of the mine should be made available. 
Under its operation, there is certainly no reason to doubt that all of the 
coal would be sent out by the miner, and more, but there is a question 
whether a larger amount of it would not be made into worthless slack. 


II. Payment on the several Grades of Screened Coal according to their Values. 


In view of all the facts, the Commissioners further agree in the con- 
clusion that if it were practicable, a payment for the two chief grades pro- 
duced, viz.: lump and nut, involving a redistribution without an increase of exist- 
ing rates, would be, on the whole, amore satisfactory system than the screen system 
as at present established. By it the quality of the coal and the skill of the 
miner would be, in a measure, protected, while the inequalities of con- 
dition be partially compensated, the miner would recognize his direct 
interest in the entire product of his labor, and would be under no in- 
ducement to withhold from the operator any part of the coal. 

Up to this point the report of the Commission is unanimous, but as 
to what follows, certain differences of judgment were found, and Mr, 
Williams’ dissent is expressed in a minority report. 

To the majority, the objections to this scheme seem to more than 
counterbalance its advantages. 

It would involve a harrassing inquisition as to the prices of the sev- 
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eral grades, and it would furnish opportunities to change normal rates in 
such a way as to give occasion for trouble. 

It would seriously disturb and complicate existing leases, as to the 
coal on which royalty would fall. 

At every change of mining rates, two prices would need to be settled - 
instead of one—troublesome comparisons between the several fields would 
be certain to arise, the nut coal of certain fields having much greater 
intrinsic value than that of others. 

It would open up the whole question of wages, which would not be 
likely to be settled without much loss on one side and distress on the 
other, and years might elapse before as good relations as now exist could 
be re-established. . 

Finally, the change would not satisfy the miners themselves, as a 
body. The testimony shows that with a divided majority of the wit- 
nesses who were questioned upon this point, the demand for a change of 
system on the part of the miners is coupled with an expectation of an 
increase of wages for mining. Some of the witnesses frankly avow that 
their interest in a change is dependent on such advance. A re-distri- 
bution of wages without an increase seemed to the most of those to 
whom it was proposed “a barren ideality,’ and not worth the trouble 
it would cost. 

Some, it is true, were willing to forego immediate advantage in the 
expectation of ultimate gain from the change, but what the majority 
ask, is a higher price for their labor. . | 

It is a matter of serious concern that the monthly and yearly wages 
of the miners in nearly all of the districts run as low as they at present 
do, but the testimony shows that it is not the dailyfearnings that are at 
fault. It is even true that where the conditions of the coal and the rates 
of mining render possible the largest daily earnings, the yearly wages 
may run lowest. Where a miner makes, for a day’s work, from $3.50 to 
$5.00, for example, the scale of daily wages can scarcely be considered 
too low. If he still has but a scanty living, the reason must be found in 
the fact that he has not enough working days. 

The state of things referred to above has but one explanation. The 
mines are overcroweded. Too many men are trying to live by mining 
Ohio coal. To increase the amount of the day’s earnings would bring 
no permanent relief. It would probably aggravate the evils that it was 
designed to cure, by increasing the price of the coal and thus further 
restricting its market, and also by attracting still more miners to the field. 


For this overcrowding of the mines, both operators and miners are 
to blame. 


Every mine owner gathers about him enough miners to bring out the 
maximum output of the mine on any day when his markets call for it. 
He counts it necessary to carry a surplus of miners above the number 
required for the average output in any case, on account of the irregularity 
and uncertainty of mining labor. This surplus is rendered necessary, 
it is also claimed, on account of the policy of the railroads in the distri- 
bution of cars. All the cars that are sent into the mine on any day must 
be filled at once or the capacity of the mine will be rated at a lower figure, 
and the operator considers that he will thus be left at further disadvan- 
tage. A large part of the responsibility for this policy is thus charged 
over to the railroads, by the operators. What the defence of the railroads 
is, we did not learn, but this whole system, so far as it is a distinct policy, 
is a cruel one, that makes more account of rapid gains than it does of the 
comfort and lives.of human beings. 

On the other hand, the miners are themselves largely responsible for 
this surplus of mining labor. Let alone the natural and justifiable tend- 
ency on their part to take their sons with them into the mines, many of 
them importune the operators to give places to new men, in their own 
rooms, from whose labor while learning the art of mining they are to 
receive a percentage. So also, if they are even moderately prosperous, 
they have friends far or near, whom they call in and to whom they 
almost oblige the operators to give room. 

Once introduced, by whatever means, the tenure of the miner’s stay . 
is in his own hands. Orders may be slow or the operator may choose to 
reduce his output, but he is not allowed to reduce his mining force. He 
cannot, in a dull time, direct the work that is to be done into the hands 
of those that have families to support, leaving the unmarried men to 
look out for themselves, but whatever work there is must be divided 
among the whole force. In the most overcrowded mine, the miners will 
not allow a man to be discharged for the sake of reducing numbers. 
There is an element of generosity in this policy on their part that com- 
mands our respect, but a policy that produces such results is certainly a 
mistaken one. 

The greatest surplus of miners prevails in those districts where 
most money is earned for a day’s work. To remedy this condition of 
affairs, the most unwise thing would be, as before stated, to increase the 
price of mining per ton. The only permanent relief will be found in 
getting more days’ work, or in having fewer miners to do the work, or 
in both courses. 

To adopt any policy by which present markets would be lost or 
weakened, would doubtless increase the evils of the situation, for the 


cause of the present trouble clearly is, not that not enough is paid for 
mining a ton of coal, but that there are not tons enough to mine. 

Of the various districts visited by the Commission, the condition of 
the mining population was unquestionably best in those in which work 
was steady while the daily earnings were moderate. There is no diffi- 
culty in explaining this result. 

The rates paid for mining in Ohio to-day would in every instance 
give a decent living to the miner if steady work could be furnished to 
him. In some districts, steady work at present rates would give to the 
coal miner as high wages as any branch of skilled labor in the State now 
commands. Taking the miner’s daily earnings only into the account, 
he is without question the best paid laborer of his grade in the State. 

Returning to the system that is before us, Viz.: payment for mining 
on the several grades of screened coal, according to their respective values, 
and applying to this system the four principles already laid down, we 
find that it meets all of the requirements, in fair d gree, except the last. 

It unites the interest of miner and mine-owner in the product of the 
mine, as the first proposition requires, and in the entire product, as the 
second demands. It also complies with the third requirement, in dis- 
criminating in favor of the skilled miner, but the majority of the Com. 
mission find it fall so far short under the fourth head, that, in their judg- 
ment, it must be ruled out of present account. It seems to them that it 
would prove troublesome, if not impracticable, in execution. 


IT], Payment on a Single Grade of Screened Coal. 


The Commissioners have already expressed their belief, at least by 
implication, under the previous head, that a screen system can be made 
just and fair to both parties in interest, and by a screen system they 
designate the plan of discriminating in favor of the highest grade of coal 
in the payment of wages for mining. They are satisfied that in present 
markets the operator’s highest interest is in large coal, and they see no 
better way of securing large coal than by making it to the miner's inter- 
est to produce it, by paying him, at least, more for it than for other grades, 

The Commissioners further ho!d the opinion, Mr, Wiliiams dissent- 
ing, that ¢t 2s possible to make a fair return to the miner for his labor while placing 
the entire pay for mining on the highest grade of coal. They believe tht there 
is such a thing as a fair day’s wages for tlie miner of coal—it is not neces- 
Sary to decide just what such wages would be, but when the time und 
expense of learning the business, the powers of body and mind brought 
into use in prosecuting it, and the severity and hazard of the labors at- 
tending it, are all taken into account, it will still be possible to find what 
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would be a fair return to the mirer as a member of the wage-earning class 
in any community. 

It can ehsily be determined by trial what proportion of well-mined 
coal from any seam will, upon the average, pass over a screen of any 
practicable size, and to this average amount of clean coal the price of 
mining can be easily and fairly adjusted, whatever the proper wages 
should be found to be. A scale could be fixed for screens of any size and 
for coals of any kind. 

It is however found in practice that in plscing the entire wages on 
one grade, an element of trouble is introduced. The miner finds it hard 
to realize that anything is paid for, except the favored grade. Though 
he may be forced to acknowledge, when pressed with the obvious facts of 
the case, that his wages do cover, at least in some sense, all of the output, 
the moment that the pressure is withdrawn he relapses into the old 
view, asourrecordsabundantly show. Allofhis labor that is represented 
in the nut coal and slack is, in his favorite phrase, ‘‘ given to the opera- 
tor for nothing,” solong as he sees these grades going to market without 
being directly accounted for to him. The stubbornness of this miscon- 
ception it is hard to overstate. The miner shuts his eyes to the fact that 
the nut coal and slack are the necessary results of his labor in getting 
out the large coal, like the chips that the wood-chopper makes in cutting 
cord wood. The chips may make good fuel and may take the place n 
market of some of the cord wood, but the wood-chopper when cutting by 
the cord will scarcely claim that he is entitled to a part of the proceeds 
of the sale of the chips, even though they are made by his labor. His 
labor has been already paid for. 

If the price paid on the lump coal does not make a fair return to the 
miner for the entire labor of mining the coal, he has a just ground of 
complaint, but the complaint would fall under the head of insufficient 
wages and would not be against the system. 

It is also evident that there is a measure of inequality connected 
with this system. We find the’complaints of the miners as to the vary- 
ing conditions of the coal to be, at least in part, well founded, but we 
recognize the fact that such inequalities are inherent in work of this 
character, done in the large way, and that they cannot be entirely obvi- 
ated by any system. 

The confusion and varying standards as to screens in the State seem 
to the Commission to be evils, and probably remediable evils. A part 
of the wrongs complained of and feared by the miners in the use of 
screens would be done away with by the establishment of a standard 
screen. 
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Finally, applying to this system the four tests already made use of 
in connection with the previously considered schemes, we find that pay- 
ment fixed upon the highest grade of screened coal can be made to meet 
the demands of the first principle, viz., that it shall unite the interest of 
both parties and prove just and fair to both, but we are obliged to recog- 
nize the further fact that a large majority of the miners of the State claim 
that in their view it is unequal and unjust. On this side, therefore, the 
screen system is in practice, weak. 

For the same reason it fails to meet the second demand. It is a fact 
that a large amount of nut coal is lost to the operator and to the State 
through the feeling of the miners in regard to the effect of the screens. 
Though their withholding the small coal is a palpable breach of contract, 
and indefensible on moral grounds, it is still a fact. 

Under the third and fourth heads, however, the screen system fully 
sustains itself. It gives all due advantage to the skilled miner, and it. 
proves itself, in operation, a thoroughly practicable and working scheme. 
It is simple and intelligible, and easy of execution. 

The fact that it has won its way against all competmg systems to 
its present pre-eminence, goes far to show that the miners are not suf- 
fering great injustice from its operation. A system, essentially and 
innately unjust would not have been allowed by them to grow to its 
present proportions. 

A number of experienced miners testified that though the general 
sentiment of their body was opposed, they themselves considered the 
system a fair and satisfactory one. 

On these grounds the Commissioners, Mr. Williams dissenting, 
count it to the common interest that the screen system be maintained, — 
at least, until a better system is proposed. 
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IV. Modes of Payment of Wages. 


By the resolution creating the Commission, it was made its duty to 
investigate the operation of the law “to prevent the payment of wages 
in scrip.” 

Under this head the Commissioners took testimony as to the modes 
and times of payment of wages to the miners in the several fields which 
they visited. The leading facts are as follows: 

Throughout the eastern and central portions of the coal field, wages 
are paid almost universally in cash, without the intervention of checks, 
scrip or orders of any sort. Complaint was made at Salineville that orders 
upon a certain store were, ina manner, forced upon the miners employed 
by one corporation, but this case stood by itself in Eastern Ohio. 
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In mines shipping by rail, the universal practice is to pay miners 
once a month, but in mines mainly supplying local cash markets, the 
wages of the miners are in many cases paid twice a month. 

_ It was not until we reached the eastern boundary of the Hocking 
Valley coal-field that we found a different state of things. Throughout 
this district and southward to the Ohio River, mine stores, checks and 
scrip are almost everywhere found. In fact, the checks and tokens of 
the Company stores constitute the chief circulating medium in many 
mining centers. 

Throughout this field, all balances beyond the store account or the 
checks drawn out are paid promptly in cash, once amonth. The checks 
can be obtained by the miner whenever his credit for labor on the com- 
pany’s books warrant. They call for goods only, and are in no case 
redeemable in cash. Outside parties, as farmers, hucksters, butchers, 
and especially saloon-keepers, take them freely, but all except the last 
generally at a discount, ranging from 10 to 265 per cent. 

It was nowhere claimed by the miners that any direct compulsion 
was put upon them to take these checks, but pay-day comes but once a 
month, while the checks can be got as soon as their labor is credited, and 
by them they can obtain the supplies that they need. 

There was no evidence to show that the checks were in any way dis- 
counted by the stores that issue them. The testimony on the part of the 
stores was, in anumber of cases, explicit to the effect that the checks would 
buy just as much as cash. 

There did not seem to the Commission to be any serious ground for 
complaint as to prices charged, so far as their examination extended. In 
the larger establishments éspecially, prices and goods seemed in all re- 
spects fair. 

But all of these points are of secondary importance. The main ques- 
tion is: Are the miners obliged to trade at the Company stores? After they have 
earned their money, are any restrictions placed upon them as to where they shall 
spend it? 

A few of the operators, representing some of the largest mines and 
stores, testified that no sort of pressure or compulsion was put upon their 
employes, directly or indirectly, to bring them to the stores, except that 
which came about through the miner’s improvidence and the check 
system. 

Another and a larger section of the operators take the ground that 
inasmuch as they furnish work to the miners, they consider it no more 
than fair that the miners shall patronize them, if they sell their goods as 


low as their neighbors, and they frankly avow that they expect their men 
to do, at least, a part of their trading at the mine stores. 

After this, we need not be surprised to learn from the miners that 
they consider themselves obliged to trade at these stores. This is their 
uniform testimony. They know that, asa rule, they are expected to trade 
here, and they know that in many cases a sort of surveillance is main- 
tained as to their expenditures. If their cash balances are too large, they 
are sometimes reminded of their duty to spend more at the stores. 

The belief that they very generally express, that they could do better 
with their money if they were free to spend it where they pleased, is 
certainly a natural one under the circumstances, and doubtless, ina 
great many cases, well-founded. In all cases where they could do better 
for themselves, a tax is virtually laid upon their scanty earnings to this 
extent by the corporation that employs them. 

The principal facts bearing upon this point can be briefly sum- 
marized: 

1. Throughout the counties of Perry, Hocking, Athens, Vinton, 
Jackson and Lawrence, stores are connected with most of the principal 
coal-mines, at which, as a rule, the miners are expected and thus indirectly 
obliged to purchase their supplies in whole or in part. 

2. Throughout this same territory, checks, scrip and orders are 
largely used, in open disregard of the laws passed to prevent their use. 

It seems apparent to the Commissioners that the evil effects which 
are commonly charged upon this general system are all observable here, 
such as carelessness in the use of earnings, extravagance, improvidence. 
It finds men poor and thriftless and it keeps them so. We are glad to 
acknowledge that there are cases in which the system is administered 
in a large and generous way, with an obvious desire to promote the 
interests of miner as well as operator; but if anything has been estab- 
lished by a study of the laws and conditions of labor of this grade, it is 
that the so-called truck system has a depressing and demoralizing influ- 
ence upon the laborer, and if the tree is corrupt, the fruit cannot be 
good. The best thing to do with a corrupt tree is to hew it down and 
cast it into the fire. 

It is claimed that many would suffer if this system were done away. 
Doubtless some would suffer for a time, but perhaps there is no other 
way of teaching such the self-denial and providence that they need. ; 
From many large mining communities of the State that were once en- 
tirely dependent upon it, it has been swept away, to the obvious better- 
ment of the miners. 


It is claimed that the miners themselves clamor for a mine store and 
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for checks. Those that have been brought up on the system do not know 
how to live without it, it is true, but this does not prove that the system 
is good for them. 

We believe that wages should be paid in cash, without the inter- 
vention of checks or orders, and also that no pressure whatever, direct 
or indirect, should be put upon the miner to make him spend any of his 
earnings for his employer’s advantage. If the operator with his capital 
and knowledge of markets and business sagacity cannot attract the trade 
of his employes by legitimate means, he would better abandon this line 
of the business which he has taken up. 

We cannot leave the subject of mine stores, however, without calling 
attention to one signal merit that they possess. They sell no intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and thus they save large bodies of miners from the tempta- 
tion to waste their earnings in the worst possible way, viz., in indulgence 
in strong drink. In many cases, a leading motive in the establishment 
of mine and furnace stores in isolated neighborhoods, is to secure pro- 
tection from the aggravated evils that intemperance inflicts upon such 
communities. If trade is ieft free to all, at any mining center, the 
saloon is always first to occupy the field, and the losses that it entails 
upon the miners in time wasted and earnings squandered, make insig- 
nificant any loss resulting to him from a higher percentage of profit in 
the company store than he would be obliged to pay elsewhere. 

In conclusion, it is to be observed that the Commissioners have 
made no strictures upon mine stores, in and of themselves. The mine 
owner can often furnish to the miner better goods and more favorable 
rates than he would otherwise secure, but it is obvious that the system 
opens the way to grave abuses. The points which the Commissioners 
deem vital are the following, viz., absolute freedom to the miner to deal 
where he finds his interests lead him, and a discontinuance of the system 
of payment by checks, which, however designed and however guarded, 
inflict upon the communities where it is in force the evils of depreciated 
currency, in addition to the extravagance and over-trading which it 
everywhere encourages. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. The majority of the Board of Commissioners do hereby recom- 
mend, that by due course of legislation a screen of given pattern and 
dimensions shall be established as the legal standard for the coal mines 

of the State. 
That the legal screen shall be constructed of flat or round-topped 
bars, not less than }-inch wide, of steel or iron. 
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That the spaces between the bars shall not exceed one and one- 
fourth (1}) inches, and that they shall be of uniform width. 
That the screening surface shall not exceed seventy-two square feet, 


outside measure. 

That the screens shall be free from all gates or devices that tend in 
any way to reduce the size of the coal. 

We have made these recommendations, believing that so large and 
sensitive an interest as the coal mining interest of the State should be 
freed from all needless sources of irritation and misunderstanding, but in 
framing them, we have not felt called upon to consider questions of con- 
stitutional limitation, and with all of them, therefore, a qualifying clause 
is to be understood to the effect that they shall be found to be in harmony 
with the Constitution and Laws of Ohio. 

We have recommendeda screen of 14 inches between the bars, because 
it is in such general use in the State at the present time, but we are of 
the opinion that were it not for opening up questions of mining rates that 
are now settled, a screen of 13 inches between the bars would prove more 
advantageous to our coal interests. It would give to the operator a bet- 
ter standing in the market against the competition that he is obliged to 
meet. In other words, the operator would sell more Ohio coal, and there- 
fore the miner would be called upon to produce more. 

Il. We recommend that existing legislation relating to the use of 
scrip, orders and checks in the payment of wages be re-enforced so as to be 
made operative. 

EDWARD ORTON, 
JOHN BRASHEARS: 
Columbus, Ohio, December 26, 1883. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Hon. Charles Foster, Governor : 


Str: Ihave the honor herewith to present the following minority re- 
port as a member of the Ohio Mining Commission. My reasons for doing 
so are, that, in my judgment, the conclusions reached and presented by 
the majority of the Commission are not borne out by the facts nor by the 
testimony. I desire, however, to state, I fully concur in the report from 
the beginning to, and including the statement of the second conclusion. 
Page 21. 

Upon entering on duty as a member of the Commission, | fully real- 
ized the importance of the work devolving upon the Commissioners, as 
as well 


well as the responsibility resting upon each individual member 
also that the utmost care and attention was necessary in the investiga- 

tion, so that insubmitting a recommendation back to the Governor for the 

information of the General Assembly, the interests of all parties con- 

cerned, together with important relations that these questions bear to the. 
State, would be embraced in the same. And now, I wish to say that in 

arriving at my conclusions, it is after a careful consideration of the inter- 

ests of the different mining districts in the State, and the relation that 

each bears to the other, and fully perceiving the conflicting necessities of 

each in a settlement that would allay the friction now existing, and be 

unfair to none and equitable to all. 

With regard to the screen question, I find in the testimony taken 
that there is general dissatisfaction among the miners with the system 
now in use. It was very observable throughout the course of our inves- 
tigation, in every district in the State, that a great majority of the wit- 
nesses appearing before us, both miners and operators, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the looseness of the present diversified manner in 
which coal is screened and weighed, as between miner and operator, and 
at those mines where the system of weighing the coal before screening is 
in use, or where the bushel system holds sway, none could be found rec- 
ommending the adoption of the screen; in fact, where these systems are 
in use, the operators and their employes evidently get along with a greater 
degree of satisfaction than can be found elsewhere. It is also a very 
noticeable fact that the miners throughout the State generally join in 
their disapproval of the paying on one grade of coal for all grades pro- 


duced, and, after a careful examination of this point, I myself feel that 
their objections in point of validity are justly set, as it is very plain that 
there isa temptation for violation of the standard by reason of the induce- 
ment to diminish the quantity of coal, of the grade on which the price 
is fixed, and increase the amount of those grades with no price attached. 
This could be done through a disordered condition of the screen, or by 
appliances to the screen. Thus I express my disapproval of this system, 
because in point of equity it is found wanting. 

Though a large majority express dissatisfaction with the present 
mode of screening and many give their opinions as to what would be a 
remedy in the case, the suggestions of a large number, miners and opera- 
tors, I have reason to find-fault with, as they do not cover the ground, so 
that a law passed relative to this question would be equally fair to all, 
and discriminate against no district to the advantage of another, but, 
from the dissatisfaction that prevails so strongly, it is very evident it 
would be wise to recommend a system that would have the effect of allay- 
ing the difficulties that now exist between these two interests. 

According to my views, the remedy has very generally been sug- 
gested, though in the appliance of the same many differ, for there les the 
delicacy of the question. 

All have conceded, both miners and operators, that all merchanta- 
ble coal should be paid for, the operators claiming that in the price paid 
for the lump all grades were paid for, and the miners claiming that it 
discriminated against many of their number, insomuch as that those 
working in rooms where the coal is of inferior quality sustained a greater 
loss through the coal being screened than those working in coal ofa 
stronger nature, etc. Many of both parties interested have expressed 
themselves favorable to the adoption of a system through which all mer- 
chantable coal would be paid for in proportion to quantity and quality of 
each produced. From this [ am forced to what I deem a fair and rea- 
sonable conclusion, namely, that all marketable coal should be paid for, 
whether before or after screening. Should this meet with approval, it 
would then rest with the Commission to decide as to what would be the 
most feasible and satisfactory plan to produce this result. 

In my estimation, there are two ways in which this could be brought 
about, after screening or before screening. 

In the face of the fact that in all coal districts of the State, coal pass- 
ing over a screen with one-half of an inch of space between the bars is 
considered merchantable coal, and all going through this screen is con- 
sidered unmerchantable coal, I feel, from this evidence, that the standard 
screen, as dividing the merchantable and unmerchantable coal, should be 
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not over 12 feet in length, and not over 6 feet in width, with no more than 
one-half an inch of space between the bars. I mention the lower screen 
first, as I consider that the standard should begin at the screen dividing 
the merchantable and unmerchantable coal. As to the upper or lump 
coal screen, I am not in favor of the limit as to the space between the 
bars being over 1} inches, the length and width to be inside of that 
of the lower or nut coalscreen. This limit, I think, should be established 
as governing and defining the extent of the size to which the screens 
can be enlarged in districts where they are wont to go beyond this, pro- 
ducing dissatisfaction and trouble generally between miners and opera- 
tors, and to check the abuse of the screening of coal influenced by insane 
competition, which is the cause of so much extravagance and waste of 
the mineral wealth of the State. I also favor the weighing of all mer- 
chantable coal in the hopper scales immediately after passing over the 
screen, as this system would be less liable to infringements upon just 
weights. 

As to weighing the coal before screening and paying for all that is 
merchantable, where this system is in vogue it seems to give satisfaction ; 
by trial it is found how much coal that is merchantable is contained in 
a number of cars containing raked coal, and the amount of unmerchanta- 
ble coal detected is averaged, and the number of pounds that each car con- 
tains of impure coal is thus found, and the miners must then send out 
these additional pounds to the ton to obtain pay for a ton of merchanta- 
ble coal. This system, so far as I have investigated, has worked admir- 
ably. True, there are some objections given, but they are of such slight 
proportions as to form no serious impediment to the adoption of this 
method. As to docking, which is the most objectionable feature of this 
system, provisions could be made that would dispense with the trouble 
arising from it. 

It would seem the most reasonable way to solve this difficult prob- 
lem, to have the coal weighed before screening, as between miner and 
operator, leaving it to them as to the manner in which it should be done. 
There appears to be more reason attached to this than dictating to opera- 
tors the size they shall screen their coal, and I think that it would meet 
with less objections than the screening system, and would, I think, give 
greater satisfaction. Many of the operators called before us have ex- 
pressed themselves as doubting the dictation as to the size of screens that 
shall be used in screening the coal being a point for legislation, deeming 
it a question governed by the demands of the market, and it must be 
admitted that there is a great deal of reason attached to this view of the 
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matter, for it is evident that even a limit to the size of screens would 
also limit the demand for the product, according to the discretion of men 
outside of the State who are engaged in the same business, and instead 
of encouraging this industry in our own State, there would be a decided 
restraint placed upon it, which is undoubtedly to be regretted. 

To the system of weighing the coal before screening, as between miner 
and operator, there are no such objectionable features attached, and I 
cannot see but that it would recommend itself to all fair-minded and can- 
did men of both or all sides. 

It would do away with the trouble and dissatisfaction that continu- 
ally arise from the unfair appliance to the screens, which are placed there, 
as claimed by the operators who use them, toclean the coal. I have refer- 
ence to what is known as the screen-devil and the gates which aid it in 
its nefarious work of crushing the coal as well as cleaning it, taking more 
from the car than was contained in it of fine coal when sent from the 
miner. As to the gross injustice of the stopgates and screen-devils placed 
in the screens, I leave the testimony contained in the record to bear wit- 
ness to. All this trouble could be avoided and the present friction 
allayed by the adoption of a system, or law, that would compel the 
weighing of coal as between miners and operators before screening. 

This would leave it between the miner and operator to agree, with 
equal advantage, as to questions of price in accordance with the condi- 
tion of the coal as it is delivered from the miner. Much more could be 
said in favor of such a law, but believing that its fairness is sufficiently 
observant, I respectfully submit it to you. 


THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 


The truck system has been proven to my entire satisfaction by 
the testimony of those who appeared before us, and by my own obser- 
vation, to be unworthy of one word in its favor, as it is plain that it is 
unjust in all its features, and not in keeping with the true principles of 
good government. It encourages extravagance and destroys a true 
appreciation of the value of money. It has been shown that in almost 
every instance undue influence, directly or indirectly, is brought to bear 
upon employes to retain their trade in the company store, and this against 
their will. This is also sustained by the issuing of orders, checks and 
scrip, which are only redeemable in the company store in merchandise. 
Extortionate prices are charged and enforced by the inability of the pur- 
chaser to use the scrip anywhere else to any advantage, from the fact that 
independent parties will not buy the scrip except at 20 or 25 per cent. 
discount, so that in this gain they may meet the loss sustained in ex- 
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changing the scrip for goods in’the company store../ All these facts go to 
show that all this cutting in the buying and selling of scrip accumulates 
to the loss of the employe, he who performs the labor, encouraging a sys- 
tem of gambling speculation that is derogatory to the welfare of the 
people. 

It centralizes the business into the hands of a few and creates a mono- 
poly that is detrimental and dangerous to the community in which it is 
practiced. The truck system, as practiced by many business firms, isa 
reproach to the character of the State, and'an object of the severest cen- 
sure with those who have fallen within its grasp. 

It is a canker on the body politic of such obstinate power of endur- 
ance, that the most stringent measures are necessary to its effective and 
complete removal. 

Independent business men, employes, and in those places where the 
truck system is not in use, mining and manufacturing firms join,in con- 
demning it as demoralizing to all concerned, and deserving of speedy ex- 
tinction. 

In Great Britain the truck system had taken deep root, and its 
growth was parallel with that of the mills and factories among which it 
had its birth, but its damaging effects upon employes and others finally 
received the attention of the law-making power, though not until the 
evils of the truck system had been for many years persistently exposed. 
Statesmen began to see that the truck system demoralized the workmen, 
destroyed habits of thrift and self-dependence, and lowered the standard 
of citizenship generally. Committees from Parliament were sent out to 
investigate into the workings of the truck system, and the invariable 
conclusions of these committees, together with the decisions of royal 
commissions were, that the truck system must go. 

Again, as the truck system found its way into some of our free States, 
laws were passed to protect people from the impositions of its practices, 
but, as yet, these laws have little or no effect. In this State there is an 
utter disregard for the law to prevent the payment_of wages in scrip,.as.. 
the employes are paid the balance of wages left after the amount of the 
orders, checks and scrip has been deducted. 

I do not wish to dispute the right of any firm or individual to engage 
in more than one kind of business, but I do desire that the law be so 
amended as to make it unlawful to use checks, scrip or tokens of any 
kind, or orders of, or drafts upon any store in the payment of wages to em- 
ployes, and I desire that the law be made sufficiently stringent tocommand 
respect, and as a strong presence of cash will have a great deal to do in 
removing this trading system, I am in favor of bi-monthly pays. This 
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system is strongly recommended by both operators and miners in those 
districts where it is now in vogue, It gives entire satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, encouraging self-dependence among the employes, and being of 
great advantage to business men generally. It enables men to embrace 
the advantages given by a free government such as ours. 

I respectfully submit these, my views, to the Governor, for his con- 
sideration. 

D. D. WILLIAMs. 


ERRATA. 


Owing to the fact that through inadvertence, the proof was not sub- 
mitted to the authors for revision, numerous typographical errors appear 
in the report. Several of the more important are here corrected.—E. O. 

Page 5, second paragraph, 4th and 5th lines, period after concur, 
comma after subject. Read as follows: 

Up to this point all the members of the Commission concur. In 
undertaking to find a remedy for existing differences upon this import- 
ant subject, the Commission, etc., ete. 

Page 13, fifth line, for or read of. 

Page 17, first line, for in read into. 

Page 17, ninth line, for competion read competition. 

Page 19, eighth line, strike out favorable. 

Page 22, fourteenth line, for divided read decided. 

Page 26, twelfth line from bottom, for JV (italics) read 1] (Roman.) 

Page 29, tenth line from bottom, for inflict read inflicts. 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 62. 


To authorize the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the System of Screening Coal. 


Wuereas, It is alleged that the present mode of screening coal works injustice 
to the miners of the State, 

Resolved.by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the Governor be and is 
hereby authorized and directed to appoint three competent persons, who shall con- 
stitute a Board of Commissioners, whose duty it shall be to visit the principal coal 
mines of the State, to inquire into the various systems of screening coal as between 
the miners and operators of the State. 

And said Commissioners shall have power to take testimony in the premises, for 
which purpose they shall have the same power to administer oaths, and compel the 
attendance of witnesses as Notaries Public, and they shall report to the Governor on 
or before the first of December, A. D. 1883, for the use of the General Assembly, the 
facts in the premises, with such recommendations on the subject as in their judgment 
may be deemed necessary; and such commission shall, immediately after their ap- 
pointment, be sworn or affirmed to support the Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Ohio, and to faithfully and impartially discharge the duties in the prem- 
ises, and they shall each receive the sum of five dollars per day and their expenses 
while actually engaged in the discharge of their duties. 

Resolved, That said Commissioners be, and they are hereby directed to inquire 
into the operation and results of the law to prevent the payment of wages in scrip 
(R. &., sections 7015, 7016 and 7017) and all other grievances, and to report the facts 
and their conclusions in the premises, and what additional legislation, if any, is re- 
quired on this subject. 

I. N. HATHAWAY, 
Speaker pro tem. of the House of Representatives. 
R. G. RICHARDS, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted March 15, 1883. 


Under the above resolution, the following persons were appointed as Commis- 
sioners, viz.: Edward Orton, State Geologist, Columbus; John Brashears, General 
Agent Consolidated Coal Co., Cincinnati; David D. Williams, Miner of Coal, Wash- 
ingtonville, 


SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR. 


The Governor, through his Private Secretary, submitted the following special 
message : 


ExecuTivE DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Co.tumsus, O., January 9, 1884. 


To the General Assembly : 


I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the Commission authorized 
by the General Assembly, March 15th, 1883, and appointed by me, to “inquire into 
the system of screening coal,’ and with it the testimony taken by the Commission. 
The report presents an intelligent and careful review of the coal mining interest of 
the State. 

The perplexities and difficulties that surround any attempt fairly and equitably 
to adjust the wages of the miners, are fully and clearly stated. Up to this point all 
of the members of the Commission concur. In undertaking to find a remedy for 
existing differences upon this important subject, the Commission present a minority 
as well as majority report. It is hoped that with the aid this report will give the 
General Assembly, such legislation will be enacted as will result in an equitable 
adjustment of the whole subject. The resolution authorizing the appointment of 
the Commission having originated in the House of Representatives, the report is 
sent to that body. 

CHARLES Foster, 
Governor. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMISSION APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE SYSTEM OF SCREENING COAL. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


To His Excellency, CHARLES FostER, Governor of Ohio: 


Dear Srr: In accordance with House Joint Resolution No. 62, 
passed by the 65th General Assembly at its adjourned session, and which 
is hereto appended, the undersigned were appointed by you as a Board 
of Commissioners, whose duty it shall be (1) “to inquire into the vari- 
ous systems of screening coal as between the miners and operators of 
the State;” (2) ‘to inquire into the operation and results of the law to 
prevent the payment of wages in scrip;” (8) to inquire into “all other 
grievances,” presumably of the miners of the State, and (4) “to report 
the facts in the premises, with such recommendations as they shall deem 
necessary, to the Governor for the use of the General Assembly.” 

Having undertaken the work of the Commission in the prescribed 
form, we do hereby respectfully make the following report : 

As to the scope of our inquiries we have to say that we counted the 
questions pertaining to the screening of coal as the main object of the 
Commission, and to this subject, therefore, we gave our first attention. 
It proved to be large enough to occupy our entire time, but we were able 
to associate with it some inquiry as to the second point which the Com- 
mission was instructed to investigate, viz.: the payment of wages in scrip, 
but only so far as this system affects the miners of the State—the screen 
question, in fact, reached out into an inquiry as to wages and general 
condition of the miners of the State. Into the wide field which was 
opened by the Commission by the third lineof inquiry, viz.: an investi- 
gation of “all other grievances,” we were unable to enter. 

Our report will therefore cover the two subjects named above, viz.: 

I Methods of Screening Coal. 

II Modes of Payment of Wages. 

The testimony which was taken by the Commission is somewhat 
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voluminous, and as most of the witnesses were called upon to answer 
questions upen both of the subjects named above, where the occasion 
required it, the facts and opinions of the witnesses in regard to these two 
subjects are distributed throughout the whole body of the testimony. 
As a rule, the first part of each witness’s testimony pertains to the screen 
question, and where testimony was given by the same witness as to the 
second head, it generally formed the concluding portion of his statements. 

A considerable degree of latitude was used by the Commission in 
the examination, and to some extent leading questions were allowed. 

A certain uniformity of expression will be noticed in much of the 
testimony, which is due in part to the form in which the questions were 
put, and in part to the fact that the Secretary of the Commission, not 
being a stenographer, was often obliged to express the purport of the 
testimony in other words than those used by the witness, and would thus 
naturally drift into the use of certain modes of expression. The sub- 
stance of the testimony, the Commission is, of course, able to guarantee. 


I. THE ScREEN QUESTION, 


The screen question is a complex and troublesome one, mainly 
because it involves another complex and troublesome question, viz.: how 
shall the miner’s labor be counted tohim? For obvious reasons the min- 
ing of coal is seldom or never paid for by the day. It is not possible, in 
the nature of things, to maintain such supervision of the labor of a body 
of miners as the interest of the employer who pays day wages requires. 
Certain branches of the work done in and about the mine can be prop- 
erly supervised, and can therefore be wisely paid for by the day and 
are so paid for. There is no doubt that this element will rapidly in- 
crease under the introduction of machinery into mines. 


How Mining Labor is paid for. 


But if not counted by the day, how is the miner’s labor to be paid 
for? Various systems are in force. 

(a) One mode of payment is by what is called bank measure. Pay- 
ment is based on the space that is excavated by the miner in the coal 
seam. This system is no longer in operation in Ohio, but it has only 
recently gone into disuse. 

(6) A-second method of payment is by what is called car or wagon 
measure. ‘The bank cars or wagons are made of a certain capacity, and 
for filling a car with the coal that he has mined, the miner receives a 


certain sum. This system is in operation in two or three districts of the 
State, with some modification. 
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(c) A third method, quite similar in character to the last, bases 
payment on the weight of the coal in the car as it comes from the mine. 
The miner is paid by the ton for all the coal that he sends out. Coal 
paid for in this way is generally coked, or else it goes into the market as 
the “run of the mine.” This system isin force in several districts of the 
State for a part of the output of the mines, alternating with other sys- 
tems, according to the demands of the market. 

(d) Ina fourth method which, like the last, weighs the coal as it 
comes from the mine, a scale of reduction is applied to each car, the aim 
being to pay only for coal of a certain size or grade. Sometimes the 
small coal is weighed for each bank car and the reduction is thus directly 
applied, but more frequently a percentage is deducted on some basis pre- 
viously established, This system is in force in one or two important 
districts of the State. 

(e) By the fifth method, which covers at the present time much the 
largest number of mines in the State, the minor is paid for that portion 
of the coal which he sends out that passes over a screen of given dimen- 
sions. No account is made to him directly for what passes through the 
screen bars. In other words, the miner is paid for screened coal, or clean 
coal, or lump coal, or round coal, as the product is variously designated. 
The aim of this system is identical with that of the system last described. 
Both put the entire price of mining upon one grade of coal. This price is 
of course higher than where the whole output is paid for. The fact that 
there are so many systems indicates that none of them is entirely satis- 
factory to both parties in interest. 

All of these systems agree in placing the miner on a different basis 
from a day laborer. They make him, in some sense, a contractor. He 
is his own master, can come and go at his own will, is largely indepen- 
dent of dictation as to the manner in which he shall do his work. 


General Facts pertaining to Mining. 


To understand the operation of these systems and their effects upon 
the interests of miner and employer, it is necessary to bear in mind cer- 
tain facts in regard to the mining and sale of coal in Ohio. 

1. In the first case, coal is necessarily broken up in the process of 
mining so as to make several grades or qualities in market, the grades 
being dependent on the size of the pieces, and the grades also being of 
unequal value. 

The largest portion of the seam generally comes from the mine as 
lump coal or round coal, and this, when separated from the smaller coal, 
always commands the highest price and readiest sale. 
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The next grade in Ohio markets is nut coal, which consists of coal 
that has passed between screen bars that are from 1 to 2 inches apart, 
generally 1} to 1} inches apart. From this grade, also, a considerable 
amount of the smallest fragments of coal, together with the dust and dirt 
of the seam, is removed by passing it over a 3-inch screen. The quality 
of the nut coal is greatly improved thereby. 

That portion of the product of the mine that passes through both 
screens is called slack, and, asarule, but little account is made of it. By 
sifting or washing it, a third grade of coal, called pea coal, is sometimes 
made, and sometimes the slack is converted into an inferior quality of 
coke, but in many large fields no use whatever is made of it as fuel. In 
any case when it has paid the expenses of handling, it is counted 
that about all has been got out of it that it will bear. In other words, 
this part of the product is generally counted as unmerchantable coal. 

These smaller grades of coal necessarily result from the use of pick 
and powder in the work of mining. A certain portion of the seam must 
be reduced to these inferior grades in getting out the balance in proper 
shape and condition. It often happens that the undermining is done in 
the best part of the seam, and in this case the nut coal is in reality the 
purest coal that comes out of the mine—that is, the lowest in ash and in 
sulphur. Where this is not true, the nut coal is generally of as good 
quality as the rest of the seam, aside from size. 

For some uses, nut coal is coming to be recognized as more conven- 
ient and profitable than lump coal, and it is rapidly growing in favor. 
In some markets, and for some seams, the retail price of nut coal falls but 
7 or 8 per cent. below the price of lump coal from the same seam, the 
freight from the mines to the markets being the same on both grades. 
Even the slack of one or two seams makes a fuel of fair quality, especially 
when enriched by the nut coal. 

2. The proportions of these several grades differ considerably, not only 
in different seams, but also in different portions of the same seam and 
even to some extent in different rooms of the same mine. Coals differ 
very much in hardness and strength. Some seams make much more 
large coal than others, aud the large coal of some seams or portions of 
seams bears handling and transportion much better than that of others. 
The nut coal and slack of our hardest seams will sometimes fall as low 
as 10 per cent. of the output, but there are large coal fields in which they 
do not fall below 30 per cent, and they sometimes rise to 40 per cent. or 
even more, of what the miner sends out. 

The differences in quality of the nut coal and slack have been already 
alluded to, but it is to be further noticed as bearing on this point that 
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there are but few coal seams in the State in which there are not one or 
more partings of shale, or clay or ‘“‘sulphur.” These partings vary in 
thickness from a fraction of an inch up to several inches. Someof them 
must be split out of the coal before it issent out of the mine, thus weak- 
ening the strength and reducing the size of the block, and all of them 
give rise to more or less waste matter, the so-called dirt of the seam, which 
it is the office of the screens to remove. Where this waste matter is 
excessive, more or less of it finds its way into the marketable coal, lower- 
ing its quality, of course. There are also in many seams bone and horn 
coal that must be split out and rejected before the coal goes from the 
mine. 

3. The proportions of these several grades depend not only on the nature 
of the coal, but also upon the skill with which the coal is mined. Whether 
mining is skilled labor in the technical sense of the term, the Commis- 
sion will not undertake to decide. A number of very intelligent miners 
that were before us were not disposed to place their calling exactly on 
the same plane with the ordinary mechanical trades, but as one of them 
expressed it, ‘a man has a good bit to go through before he ought to be 
called a miner.” Asa rule, the best miners are those who enter the 
mines in early life, and with whom all the labors and processes of the 
mine have become asecond nature. Still the work is of such a character, | 
especially in some cf the coal fields, that men can undertake mining with 
but little training; and in the course of a few weeks or months men 
that have never been in mines before can send out a fair weight of coal. 
In case of trouble, common laborers are sometimes brought in by the 
operators to take the places of striking miners. Farm hands, also, at- 
tracted by the apparently large earnings of the miners, by their short 
hours of labor, and especially by their independence of dictation, often 
enter upon underground work, and in a short time count themselvés 
miners in all senses of the word. 

But though such men may manage to send out an average weight of 
coal, the quality of their output is often inferior. The proportion of nut 
coal and slack is larger than it should be, and the lump coal sent out by 
them does not bear handling as well asif it had been worked with 
proper skill. Unskillful miners are given to an unskillful and exces- 
sive use of powder, and even their best coal is often so shaken by it as 
to be unable to reach the market in good shape. 

The Massillon seam of the Tuscarawas valley is one of the strongest 
and hardest coals of the State. Of late years it has been mined with a 
maximum use of powder and a minimum use of the pick. But even 
here the testimony of the operators is emphatic to the effect that skilled 


miners are by all means most advantageous to them. If this is true 
here, it must be everywhere. 

It is further to be borne in mind that it costs the most skillful 
miner more work and harder work to send out his coal large and strong 
than to send it out in an inferior condition. In other words, a ton of 
small and shattered coal does not cost him as much time and muscle as 
a ton of coal in good condition. 

4. As is apparent from what has been already stated, the larger and 
stronger the coal that is sent out, the better it is for the operators, other 
things being equal. Large and strong coals have the preference, not only 
in all markets, but such coals can find their way to the greatest number 
of markets. The demand for large coal is well-grounded, only in part, 
but whether well-grounded or not, it is a fact that cannot be left out of 
the account. 

For some uses, it is true, the size of the coal mined is not a consid- 
eration. Where the “run of the mine” is used for steam purposes, the 
quality as to size is not always important. In cases were either 
the whole output of the mine is coked or where all of the nut and slack 
are coked, to good advantage, the proportion of lump coal is not impor- 
tant, but there are no such cases in Ohio at the present time. The min- 
ing system of the Steubenville field was based on coke manufacture in 
years past, but it no longer holds this ground. There is not a coal-field 
in the State to-day that does not find its interest in producing as large, 
as strong and as clean coal as possible. This is true when only 
the competition of Ohio coals with each other is taken into account, but 
Ohio coals can no longer be considered by themselves. In all of their 
prominent markets they meet the coals of other States, and they can 
maintain themselves only by a sharp and constant competition with 
the product of the mines of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois. In this competition, every point of condition as 
well as of quality is counted. 


Effects of the Several Systems of Payment. 


Bearing these points in mind, we can better understand the working ~ 
of the several systems that have been previously described of paying 
the miner for his labor. Of the five methods already named, which are 
now or which have recently been in operation in the State, it will be 
seen that two are based on measure, and three on weight. 

Of the first group the system of paying by measure for the space 
excavated in the mine, which is known as bank measure, has already 
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happily gone into disuse. It has died a natural death as far as Ohio is 
concerned, and no resurrection awaits it here. 


Car measure still exists at several points along the Ohio Valley, 
and notably at Steubenville, but since the decline of the coke interest 
here, this system has been replaced in part by payment on screened coal. 
The car measure system is already weak, and is sure to lose ground 
rather than to gain it, in time to come, and it is not therefore deemed 
necessary to discuss it in this report. 

There remain, then, the several modes of payment based on the weight 
of the coal mined, and these resolve themselves into three principal 
methods, viz.: (1) payment on the entire weight of the coal sent out in the 
bank cars; (2) payment on that part of the coal only that passes over a screen 
of given dimensions ; and (3) payment on the several grades of coal sold by the 
mine, according to their value. 

The first method has at present but a limited application in Ohio, 
and where it is now used it is subsidiary to and governed by the second. 
It seems, however, to be counted by a large body of the miners of the 
State, probably by a decided majority, as the most favorable to their in- 
terests. They also claim that it is a just and proper system for all in- 
terests, and that it deserves to be made universal and to be invested 
with the sanctions of law. 


According to this scheme, the miner should be paid for all the coal 
that he sends out, without regard to its condition as to size. 


On the other hand, the mine owners and operators express the de- 
cided conviction that their own interests and the common interests as 
well are best subserved by the present screen system, or by some modi- 
fication of it. They have shown their faith by their works. Within 
the last few years they have introduced it into almost every important 
coal field of the State, often in the face of bitter and prolonged resist- 
ance by the miners, in the shape of strikes, and, at the the present day, 
probably nine-tenths of the coal output of Ohio is mined under it. 
According to the screen system, all that the miner earns in bringing 
out the coal should be paid upon one grade of the product, that grade 
being the highest. 

The third scheme will be stated at a later point. 


The two well-defined and sharply opposed systems that have just 
been named were presented to the Commission in every field, and the 
discussion of them constituted its most important work. 
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The Present Screen System as viewed by the Miners. 


Taking up first the screen system, we find it as at present admin- 
istered, opposed by a large majority of the miners represented before us, 
and supported with an approach to unanimity, by the operators, on the 
grounds that follow :— 

1st. The miners claim that, aside from the single fact that most of 
our mining districts make use of screens of some sort, there is in reality 
no screen system in the State. They claim that there is no uniformity in 
size, pattern or operation of the screens over which their coal passes, 
and by which their pay is fixed. 

The testimony of miners and of operators as well, and the measure- 
ments made by the Commission, fully establish the truth of this charge. 
Screens are found to differ in length, breadth and pitch, in the size and 
shape of bars, and in breadth of space between the bars, not only in 
the different mining districts of the State, but notably in the same dis- 
trict, and even in adjoining mines of the same company. As a result 
of this inequality, a miner’s pay will be changed for the same labor in 
passing from mine to mine. 

Some of the larger districts, it is true, informally recognize a cer- 
tain standard, but there is nothing to prevent any operator or company 
from changing it, in any instance, aside from the probable resistance of 
the miners. Such departures occur in all of our mining fields. One 
corporation has screens of 14-inch mesh in a number of mines, while in 
two mines of the same field, the screens are 14-inch mesh and are also 
encumbered with unusual stops. 

The width of space between the bars is of course the most im- 
portant element in a screen. The Commission has found the following 
measurements of this factor in working screens, in the several portions 
of the field, viz.: {inch; 1 inch; 14 inches; 1} inches; 14 inches; 1% 
inches; 14 inches, while as a result of bad order and neglect, spaces 
sometimes measure 2 inches. Between these limits there are all shades 
of difference. 

The standard, by far the most widely recognized, is 1} inches. 

Operators as well as miners have in many instances deplored this 
inequality, recognizing in it a frequent source of irritation and trouble. 

2nd. The miners complain that there is a manifest tendency to in- 
crease the size of the screens, and especially the space between the bars. 
They quote their own experience and observation to this effect. They 
have an unverified estimate that every } inch additional between the 
bars above 1 inch takes about 10 per cent. off their pay. 
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They hold, also, that so long as no limit is fixed by law, competition 
among the operators tends to this increase. Where the standard screen 
has 14 inches between the bars, for example, if an operator puts in a 
screen with 14 inches, and gets his coal mined for the same rate per ton 
of clean coal that his neighbors pay, he acquires thereby an advantage 
over them. He does not have as much lump coal to pay for, and though 
he does not have as much to sell, what he has is in better condition and 
more valuable, while the nut coal, on which he pays nothing directly, is 
improved in quality as well as increased in quantity. Other operators, 
it is held, will be forced to the same increase in order to compete in 
market. 

3rd. The miners further claim that under the present system the 
operator has not a proper interest in maintaining the condition of the 
screens. The wear and tear of the screens by which the spaces between 
the bars are often widened, they count to the operator’s advantage and 
to their own loss. The operator loses a little lump coal, it is true, but 
he gains, in the free grade, more than he has lost in the other. 

4th. A more weighty claim that the miners make and e1mphasize 
is the following, viz.: the present system of paying for only the highest 
grade of coal renders the operators indifferent as to the skill or training 
of the men that they employ. The poor workman, who reduces more 
of his coal to the smaller grades, they count the most profitable to the 
employer, as such a workman gives more of his labor to the employer 
without pay for it. In other words, they argue that the system dis- 
criminates against the skilled miner by filling up the mines with farm 
hands and ordinary laborers who have never fairly learned the business 
of mining. 

5th. The miners lock with strong dislike on the various “stops” 
and “gates” that are placed upon the screens, but which are found in 
but few mines. They see in them contrivances the main object of which 
is to break the coal and send more of it into the free grade. These stops 
are generally attached to screens in wet mines, where a sharp pitch is 
required to give motion tothe coal. Their object, as stated by the opera- 
tors, is to check the movement of the coal so that it can be properly 
cleaned, and also to regulate its delivery into the cars below. 


6th. The miners complain that the presentsystem makes their pay 
unequal and irregular without any fault of theirown. They find that 
the coal that they are set to mine is in different conditions as to hard- 
ness and strength in different rooms of the same mine, and that it there- 
fore yields different percentages of large coalover the screen. Two miners 
using the same skill and employing the same energy, will be unequally 
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paid, on account of this natural difference in the coal. It is claimed that 
this inequality may continue for a considerable time, as for instance 
while a poor room or succession of poor rooms is being worked out. 
When pillars are drawn the coal is always crushed and weakened. | 

7th. Some miners have testified that they do not count it to their 
interest to send out the small coal, as they consider that they get no pay 
for it. They prefer to load their cars with the grade of coal that can be 
counted to them, and when it can be done the nut and slack are thrown 
to one side. Few are frank enough to avow this policy, but many prac- 
tice it. When orders are scarce, the proportions of nut coal and slack 
always fallaway. The miner fills as little as possible that does not count, 
burying whenever he can the small coal in the waste of the mine. But 
though knowing the cause of the reduction, the operator is unable to 
prevent the loss. 

8th. To sum up these complaints in one general statement, the 
miners take the ground that by dividing the product of their labor into 
two principal divisions, viz.: lump coal and nut coal, and by putting the 
price of mining exclusively upon the lump coal, the operator acquires 
thereby an undue interest in the free grade. He will be under constant 
temptation to reduce the quantity of the grade on which he pays, and 
to correspondingly increase the quantity of the other on which no price 
is paid, and they believe that they see tendencies in this direction in the 
line both of omission and commission in the various ways already named. 
Under this system they see two grades always, and often three grades, 
going away from the mines, all of them equally the product of their labor, 
and all of them obviously finding a market, while in accounting to them 
for this labor, but one grade is named. In many instances the nut coal, 
after being separated by the screen, is run into the same flat with the 
lump coal for market, and many of them believe that it brings the same 
price with the lump coal. 


The present Screen System as regarded by the Operators. 


In defence of the present system, the operator claims in strong terms 
that his main interest in all markets is in large or lump coal, that in 
connection with the large coal he can dispose of a certain proportion of 
the lower grades also, but that these lower grades would give him no 
independent standing in the market, and that any influence that would 
reduce the quality of the large coal would affect in like or greater pro- 
portion his market for the smaller grades. It has been sometimes inti- 
mated that through the stress of competition the price of the large coal 
runs so low that the business of mining could not be carried on it if were 
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not for the margin afforded by the free grade, the incidental expenses of 
the mine being largely charged to this account. 

The operator further urges that in putting the whole pay for min- 
ing on the best grade, he is thereby uniting the miner’s interest with 
his own in this grade. This result he counts not only desirable but 
even necessary to harmonious co-operation. 

He further claims that the present system duly discriminates in favor 
of the skillful miner as against the unskillful one. The former can pro- 
duce more large coal by the same labor, and therefore his labor is better 
paid, as all agree that it should be. A proper and efficient incentive to 
the cultivation of skill is also furnished by the present system. To 
make good wages the young miner finds that he must acquire skill. 

The operator claims that the well-trained miner is always and in all 
respects the most profitable to him, and he denies that it can in any 
way serve his advantage to introduce unskillful men into the mines, 
unless it may be temporaily in case of strikes. 

He claims that in the price fixed wpon lump coal he is paying what the 
market will justify for the entire labor of mining, and he considers that any 
re-distribution of this amount so as to cover, by name and weight, the 
several grades of coal produced, would be a matter of sentiment merely, 
and an unworthy concession to narrowness of view that could not yield 
permanent good. Confessedly, it would be of no material benefit to the 
miner, unless the aggregate of wages is to be increased, while additional 
expense would be incurred that must be somehow met. 

The operator further asserts that other systems have been already 
weighed in the balances of experience and have been found wanting, and 
it is their failure which has led to the adoption of the present system as 
the fairest and best for both parties in interest and freest from occasions 
for trouble. 

As to the sending of nut coal and lump coal to market in the same 
ears, his testimony isexplicit that in all cases the grades are billed sepa- 
rately and counted at different rates, or that the whole product is corre- 
spondingly reduced in price. 

These are, in substance, the lines of argument and assertion pro and 
con, which the Commissioners heard repeated, in all parts of the field, 
with more or less variety of phrase, in the discussion of this question. 


Payment on the Entire Weight of the Coal. 


The leading alternative scheme, presented and urged by many 
miners, must next be considered. This scheme demands, as will be 
remembered, that the entire weight of the coal sent out shall be credited 
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to the miner, or, in other words, that his coal shall be weighed in mine 
cars, on small scales, at the bank’s mouth. A possible reduction for the 
dirt of some seams might be allowed, in the shape of a percentage. After 
the coal has been weighed and counted to the miner, the operator will be 
free to screen it as he likes. Screens, stops and gates, he can make and 
change at his pleasure without objection or hindrance on the part of the 


miners. 
(a) As viewed by the Operators. 


To this scheme the mine owners and operators make answer that it 
would inevitably result in a deterioration of the output. They declare 
that they see no means by which a proper quality of coal could be main- 
tained under it. Ifit is weight that is paid for, it will be weight on 
which the miner will be mainly intent. They claim that under such a 
plan there would be no sufficient motive to the miner to use theskill and 
’ take the care and expend the strength n cessary for sending out the best 
quality of coal. All miners would necessarily gravitate to the easiest 
way of making the weight. Under the screen system operators claim 
that they are obliged to use constant pressure to keep up the standard 
of size in the coal, even where the miner’s interest is directly involved in 
maintaining it, but where the miner’s interest is in the other direction, 
they would count themselves powerless. 

As a part of the same argument they claim that under such a sys- 
tem, skill is at a disadvantage. The unskillful and careless workman 
could send out as much weight as the well-trained and thorough miner, 
and would stand on equal footing with himasto pay. Not only would the 
miner find no proper advantage in his skill, but the exercise of it would 
in some respects be positive loss to him, and under such influences skill 
would tend to disappear. Instead of putting a premium on good work, 
they claim that this system would keep its rewards for the worst. 

The operators further take the ground that their only protection, 
which would still be inadequate, would be found in a vigorous system of 
“docking” for poor condition of the coal—that is, in a reduction of weight 
on the coal sent out, but the application of this system always begets 
trouble. It was in part to escape the strikes that grew out of docking that 
they made the change of payment from weight to quality. To return 
to the old system would lead them, they claim, into certain trouble, 
against which they would not be forearmed by being forewarned. 

They further claim, and they lay great stress upon this point, that 
they would be unable to meet the competition which they find in all of 
their markets, if their own mining should be paid on weight while the 
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mining of the coal with which they compete is paid on quality. They 
therefore hold that any one district or State that should, by itself, enter 
on such a system, would thereby rule itself out of the general market toa 
large degree. Their most formidable competition at the present time 
comes from a district that uses screens of 14 inches between the bars, 
which give a small advantage over those generally used in our own 
fields. 


* 
(6b) As Viewed by the Miners. 

In behalf of this plan it is urged by the miners that advocate it, that 
it would result in the simplification of a complex question and in the 
removal of a chronic source of discontent. By its adoption the operwtors 
would be free to screen their coal to meet any demands of the market. 
The size of screens would henceforth be of no more interest to the miners 
than the size of the railroad cars by which the coal is taken away. 

As to keeping the coal to a proper standard, they would place the 
entire responsibility upon the operator. They take the ground that it 
is easier for a practical miner to get out his coal in a workmanlike way 
than in any other, that he can have no interest in breaking it up by 
excessive use of powder, because the powder is bought at his own ex- 
pense, and the labor of loading small coal is greater than that of loading 
large coal. In a word, they claim that it is always to the interest of the 
skillful miner to bring out his coal in the best possible condition, and, 
further than this, they declare that the trained miner takes pride in 
doing his work properly. On these two motives they would rely, so far 
as the practical or skillful miner is concerned, for maintaining a proper 
quality of the output. 

The operator would, therefore, find it necessary in protecting his own 
interest, toemploy only well-trained and skillful miners. By employing 
proper miners he would secure proper grades of coal. A few of the wit- 
nesses:held that a considerable proportion of men now at work in the 
mines would be thrown out under such selection, leaving more work for 
those who deserve it, but the majority took the ground that all must 
live, and they did not contemplate any reduction of the present number 
of miners. 

They further claim that the screen system never results in making 
men skillful miners. They assert that a positive lowering of the stand- 
ard of skill has resulted in some districts since its introduction. It allows 
untrained men to be brought in without detriment to the operators, so 
long as they give aconsiderable portion of their labor to him without pay. 

These statements seem to the Commission to fairly summarize and 
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condense the testimony that bears upon both sides of the present ques- 
tion, and they show as wide a divergence of views as appeared in the 
testimony in regard to the screen system. 


Payment on the Several Grades of Screened Coal. 


The third system of payment remains to be stated, with the general 
line of te€timony that bears upon it. This scheme is a modification of 
the one that has just been reviewed. It was brought quite prominently 
before the Commission in several of the important districts of the State, 
as will be seen by the testimony, but there was a little wavering and con- 
fusion as todetails. We present the schemeas it was mostclearly defined. 

It demands payment on all merchantable coal, the several grades to be paid 
tor in proportion to their value. 

A number of the miners who urged it, were willing to count all the 
coal that passes through the lower or }-inch screen as unmerchantable. 
They took the ground that the operators would be welcome to all they 
could get out of this grade, as the labor in preparing it for market and 
the transportation would nearly if not quite cover its final value. In 
any case the operator is obliged to get it out of his way. 

Thus simplified, the third scheme amounts to a demand that the miner 
shall be paid for the nut coal, in proportion to its value, in addition to payment 
for the lump coal. By most of the witnesses on the part of the miners 
some reduction on the present price for lump coal would be expected and 
conceded. Under this scheme, all existing arrangements as to screens 
would be maintained, and the only change is that already noted, that the 
nut coal should become a factor in the pay. To effect this, it would be 
necessary that the nut coal of each bank-car should be weighed in hop- 
per scales, adjusted to the nut coal screen. This inexpensive arrange- 
ment would beall that it would be necessary toadd to existing equipments. 

The advocates of this system among the miners claim that it would 
prove just and fair to every interest. By it the miner’s skill would be 
duly recognized and rewarded, as it would still be true, as under the screen 
system, that the miner who sends out the most large coal would receive 
the most pay for his labor, but they also hold that the inequalities in the 
condition of the coal, of which the miners complain, would be at least 
partly covered by the provision for payment on nut coal. Inequalities 
resulting from disordered screens, would, in like manner, be partially 
compensated, and the constant sense of injustice that the miner feels on 
seeing the coal that he has mined carried to market without being ac- 
counted for to him, would be removed. 

They hold, in a word, that the miner would thereby regain a dis- 
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tinct and definite interest in the nut coal, and that by this means a 
great deal of friction that now exists between miner and operator would 
disappear. Both would now have an interest in the two grades of the 
output, while both would have a predominant interest in the highest grade, 
The tendency that now exists to withhold the small coad would also be 
counteracted, and more coal would be saved to the operator and the 
State. 

Of the operators who were called upon to testify as to the effects of 
such a system, most took a more or less unfavorable view. Some held 
that it would withdraw the inducement, to some extent, to make large 
coal, and that it would also complicate questions as to price of mining 
by giving two grades to settle instead of one in every case of change of 
rate. They also held that the different values of the nut coal in differ- 
ent fields would prove a source of misunderstanding and trouble. The 
point that most made, however, has been already stated under another 
head. They counted a redistribution of wages, without an increase, to be 
a matter of statement merely, and not likely to be permanently satis- 
factory to the miners. A few held that aside from the expense which 
would need to be provided for, no great objection could be raised against it. 

The various schemes presented to us in the testimony have now been 
briefly reviewed. It remains for the Commission to state the conclusions 
to which its members have been led and the recommendations which 
they deem wise, in view of the facts which they consider established. 

Though representing, in part, the opposing interests, they are grati- 
fied to find, upon a comparison of views, that there are several conclu- 
sions which they hold in common. It is a matter of regret but scarcely 
of surprise that they have not been brought to see all of the questions 
involved in exactly the same light, Mr. Williams presenting a minority 
report upon certain of the conclusions reached. 


General Princuples to be Applied. 


Betore entering upon a final review of the ground already traversed, 
it will be well to lay down a few general principles, bearing upon the 
questions in dispute, that both sides will doubtless accept, at least, in 
the abstract, and which will perhaps aid in forming a just judgment 
These propositions are counted self-evident, and therefore they require no 
argument. 

First. The proper system of payment for the labor of mining must 
be one that will unite the interests of miner and operator in the product 
ofthe mine. It must be just and fair to both parties. If the interest of 
either is found directly or indirectly in any grade or in any condition 
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of the coal that brings loss or disadvantage to the other, the system that 
produces this result is, in so far as it does this, unequal and unjust and 
the trouble that springs from injustice is sure to follow. 

Second. The proper system will be one that encourages the preser- 
vation and use of the entire product of the mine. Any system that 
makes it to the udvantage of either party to waste any part of the pro- 
duct, in so far as it does this, is opposed to the general good. The State 
has a vital interest in its stock of buried power, and the needless loss of 
any portion of it is a crime against the State. 


Third. The right system must give a proper advantage to the skill- 
ful as against the unskillful miner. Any system that equalizes or that 
tends to equalize the various grades of miners, in so far as it does this, 
discriminates against skill in mining and works harm to miner, opera- 
tor and the State. 


Fourth. The system that leaves the fewest open questions, and, 
therefore, the fewest occasions for “docking” and for strikes, other 
things being equal, must be the best. 


These four principles we shall apply to the three systems to be con- 
sidered in the conclusions that follow. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
1. Payment on Weight before Screening. 


From as fair and unprejudiced study of the testimony and the facts 
of the case as they were able to give, the commissioners agree in the 
conclusion that the payment of wages for mining on the weight of the coal sent 
out by the miner, without consideration of its quality as to size, would certainly 
prove, for a time, at least, prejudicial to the interest of both parties, to the opera- 
tor, by putting him at an inevitable disadvantage in market, and to 
the miner by reducing or cutting off his work. 


The claim that good miners would make the best possible grades of 
coal, because it is easiest for them to make such grades, we do not find 
to be well founded. The weight of, at least, the indirect testimony, is 
strongly opposed to this view. 


The claim that, as a body, they would mine their coal as large as 
possible from a motive of pride in doing their work well, or, as one 
witness expressed it, that the operators “could safely trust to the con- 
science and pride of the miner” in this respect, we find to be of still 
less weight. It seems to us to be negatived by experience and invali- 
dated by the laws of human nature. Against the steady pressure of 
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self-interest, in the way of relief from hard work, such motives do not hold 
their ground, except in a small minority of cases. 

Furthermore, the testimony of a considerable number of witnesses 
on the part of the miners themselves, recognized a measure of deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the coal as likely to result from the adoption of 
this scheme. 

The extreme view of the operators that the coal would be ruined 
under such a system, and that they could find no possible means of pro- 
tecting it, we do not see reason to adopt, but lowering of quality appears 
to us inevitable. 

Applying the four general principles that have been laid down to 
this system, we find it defective in every point but the second, 

It would fall short under the first head, because it would antagonize, 
to some extent, the interest of miner and operator, in the condition of 
the coal. 

It would violate the third principle, because it would fail to discrim- 
inate properly in favor of skill in the miner. 

It would transgress the fourth, because, having set at variance the 
interests of miner and operator, it would give rise to a constant succ2s- 
sion of petty conflicts which would be likely to grow to larger ones. 

At first sight, it would seem to meet the second requirement, which 
demands that the whole product of the mine should be made available, 
Under its operation, there is certainly no reason to doubt that all of the 
coal would be sent out by the miner, and more, but there is a question 
whether a large amount of it would not be made into worthless slack. 


2. Payment on the several Grades of Screened Coal according to their Values. 


In view of all the facts, the Commissioners further agree in the con- 
clusion that if it were practicable, a payment for the two chief grades pro- 
duced, viz.: lump and nut, involving a redistribution without an increase of exist- 
ing rates, would be, on the whole, a more satisfactory system than the screen system 
as at present established. By it the quality of the coal and the skill of the 
miner would be, in a measure, protected, while the inequalities of con- 
dition would be partially compensated, the miner would recognize his 
direct interest in the entire product of his labor, and would be under 
no inducement to withhold from the operator any part of the coal. 

Up to this point the report of the Commission is unanimous, but as 
to what follows, certain differences of judgment were found, and Mr. 
Williams’ dissent is expressed in a minority report. 

To the majority, the objections to this scheme seem to more than 
counterbalance its advantages. 
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It would involve a harassing inquisition as to the prices of the sev- 
eral grades, and it would furnish opportunities to change normal rates in 
such a way as to give occasion for trouble. 

It would seriously disturb and complicate existing leases, as to the 
coal on which royalty would fall. 

At every change of mining rates, two prices would need to be settled 
instead of one —troublesome comparisons between the several fields would 
be certain to arise, the nut coal of certain fields having much greater 
intrinsic value than that of others. 

It would open up the whole question of wages, which would not be 
likely to be settled without much loss on one side and distress on the 
other, and years might elapse before as good relations as now exist could 
be re-established. 

Finally, the change would not satisfy the miners themselves, as a 
body. The testimony shows that with a decided majority of the wit- 
nesses who were questioned upon this point, the demand for a change of 
system on the part of the miners is coupled with an expectation of an 
increase of wages for mining. Some of the witnesses frankly avow that 
their interest in a change is dependent on such advance. A redistri- 
bution of wages without an increase seemed to the most of those to 
whom it was proposed “a barren ideality,” and not worth the trouble it 
would cost. 

Some, it is true, were willing to forego immediate advantage in the 
expectation of ultimate gain from the change, but what the majority 
ask, is a higher price for their labor, 

It is a matter of serious concern that the monthly and yearly wages 
of the miners in nearly all of the districts run as low as they at present 
do, but the testimony shows that it is not the daily earnings that are at 
fault. It iseven true that where the conditions of the coal and the rates 
of mining render possible the largest daily earnings, the yearly wages 
may run lowest. Where a miner makes, for a day’s work, from $3.50 to 
$5.00, for example, the scale of daily wages can scarcely be considered 
too low. If he still has but a scanty living, the reason must be found in 
the fact that he has not enough working days. 

The state of things referred to above has but one explanation. The 
mines are overcrowded. Too many men are trying to live by mining 
Ohio coal. To increase the amount of the day’s earnings would bring 
no permanent relief. It would probably aggravate the evils that it was 
designed to cure, by increasing the price of the coal and thus further 
restricting its market, and also by attracting still more miners to the field. 


For this overcrowding of the mines, both operators and miners are 
to blame. 


Every mine owner gathers about him enough miners to bring out the 
maximum output of the mine on any day when his markets call for it. 
He counts it necessary to carry a surplus of miners above the number 
required for the average output in any case, on account of the irregularity 
and uncertainty of mining labor. This surplus is rendered necessary, 
it is also claimed, on account of the policy of the railroads in the distri- 
bution of cars. All the cars that are sent into the mine on any day must 
be filled at once or the capacity of the mine will be rated at a lower figure, 
and the operator considers that he will thus be left at further disadvan- 
tage. A large part of the responsibility for this policy is thus charged 
over to the railroads, by the operators. What the defence of the railroads 
is, we did not learn, but this whole system, so far as it is a distinct policy, 
is a cruel one, that makes more account of rapid gains than it does of the 
comfort and lives of human beings. 

On the other hand, the miners are themselves largely responsible for 
this surplus of mining labor. Let alone the natural and justifiable tend- 
ency on their part to take their sons with them into the mines, many of 
them importune the operators to give places to new men, in their own 
rooms, from whose labor while learning the art of mining they are to 
receive a percentage. So also, if they are even moderately prosperous, 
they have friends far or near, whom they call in and to whom they 
almost oblige the operators to give room. 

Once introduced, by whatever means, the tenure of the miner’s stay 
is in his own hands. Orders may be slow or the operator may choose to 
reduce his output, but he is not allowed to reduce his mining force. He 
cannot, in a dull time, direct the work that is to be done into the hands 
of those that have families to support, leaving the unmarried men to 
look out for themselves, but whatever work there is must be divided 
among the whole force. In the most overcrowded mine, the miners will 
not allow a man to be discharged for the sake of reducing numbers. 
There is an element of generosity in this policy on their part that com- 
mands our respect, but a policy that produces such results is certainly a 
mistaken one. 

The greatest surplus of miners prevails in those districts where 
most money is earned for a day’s work. To remedy this condition of 
affairs, the most unwise thing would be, as before stated, to increase the 
price of mining per ton. The only permanent relief will be found in 
getting more days’ work, or in having fewer miners to do the work, or 
in both courses. 

To adopt any policy by which present, markets would be lost or 
weakened, would doubtless increase the evils of the situation, for the 
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cause of the present trouble clearly is, not that not enough is paid for 
mining a ton of coal, but that there are not tons enough to mine. 

Of the various districts visited by the Commission, the condition of 
the mining population was unquestionably best in those in which work 
was steady while the daily earnings were moderate. There is no diffi- 
culty in explaining this result. 

The rates paid for mining in Ohio to-day would in every instance 
give a decent living to the miner if steady work could be furnished to 
him. In some districts, steady work at present rates would give to the 
coal miner as high wages as any branch.of skilled labor in the State now 
commands. Taking the miner’s daily earnings only into the account, 
he is without question the best paid laborer of his grade in the State. 

Returning to the system that is before us, viz.: payment for mining 
on the several grades of screened coal, according to their respective values, 
and applying to this system the four principles already laid down, we 
find that it meets all the requirements, in fair degree, except the last. 

It unites the interest of miner and mine-owner in the product of the 
mine, as the first proposition requires, and in the entire product, as the 
‘ second demands. It also complies with the third requirement, in dis- 
criminating in favor of the skilled miner, but the majority of the Com- 
mission find it fall so far short under the fourth head, that, in their judg- 
ment, it must be ruled out of present account. It seems to them that it 
would prove troublesome, if not impracticable, in execution. 


3. Payment on a Single Grade of Screened Coal. 


The Commissioners have already expressed their belief, at least by 
implication, under the previous head, that a screen system can be made 
just and fair to both parties in interest, and by a screen system they 
designate the plan of discriminating in favor of the highest grade of coal 
in the payment of wages for mining. They are satisfied that in present 
markets the operator’s highest interest is in large coal, and they see no 
better way of securing large coal than by making it to the miner’s inter- 
est to produce it, by paying him, at least, more for it than for other grades. 

The Commissioners further hold the opinion, Mr. Williams dissent- 
ing, that it is possible to make a fair return to the miner for his labor while placing 
the entire pay for mining on the highest grade of coal. They believe that there 
is such a thing as a fair day’s wages for the miner of coal. It is not neces- 
sary to decide just what such wages would be, but when the tinie and 
expense of learning the business, the powers of body and mind brought 
into use in prosecuting it, and the severity and hazard of the labors at- 
tending it, are all taken into account, it will still be possible to find what 
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would. be a fair return to the miner as a member of the wage-earning class 
in any community. 

It can easily be determined by trial what proportion of well-mined 
coal from any seam will, upon the average, pass over a screen of any 
practicable size, «nd to this average amount of clean coal the price of 
mining can be easily and fairly adjusted, whatever the proper wages 
should be found to be. A scale could be fixed for screens of any size and 
for coals of any kind. 

It is however found in practice that in pl»cing the entire wages on 
one grade, an element of trouble is introduced. The miner finds it hard f 
to realize that anything is paid for, uxcept the favored grade. Though 
he may be forced to acknowledge, when pressed with the obvious facts of 
the case, that his wages do cover, at least in some sense, all of the output, 
the moment that the pressure is withdrawn he relapses into the old 
view, as our records abundantly show. All of his labor that is represented 
in the nut coul and slack is, in his favorite phrase, ‘‘ given to the opera- 
tor for nothing,” solong as he sees these grades going to market without 
being directly accounted for to him. The stubbornness of this miscon- 
ception it is hard to overstate. The miner shuts hiseyes tothe fact that 
the nut coal and slack are the necessary results of his labor in getting : 
out the large coal, like the chips that the wood-chopper makes in cutting 
cord wood. The chips may make good fuel and may take the place in 
market of some of the cord wood, but the wood-chopper when cutting by 
the cord will scarcely claim that he is entitled to a part of the proceeds 
of the sale of the chips, even though they are made by his labor. His 
labor has been already paid for. 

If the price paid on the lump coal does not make a fair return to the 
miner for the entire labor of mining the coal, he has a just ground of 
complaint, but the complaint would fall under the head of insufficient 
wages and would not be against the system. 

It is also evident that there is a measure of inequality connected 
with this system. We find the complaints of the miners as to the vary- 
ing conditions of the coal to be, at least in part, well founded, but we 
recognize the fact that such inequalities are inherent in work of this 
character, done in the large way, and that they cannot be entirely obvi- 
ated by any system. 

The confusion and varying standards as to screens in the State seem 
to the Commission to be evils, and probably remediable evils. A part 
of the wrongs complained of and feared by the miners in the use of 
screens would be done away with by the establishment of a standard 
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Finally, applying to this system the four tests already made use of” 
in connection with the previously considered schemes, we find that pay- 
ment fixed upon the highest grade of screened coal can be made to meet 
the demands of the first principle, viz., that it shall unite the interest of 
both parties and prove just and fair to both, but we are obliged to recog-. 
nize the further fact that a large majority of the miners of the State 
claim that in their view it is unequal and unjust. On this side, there- 
fore, the screen system is in practice, weak. 

For the same reason it fails to meet the second demand. It is a fact. 
that a large amount of nut coal is lost to the operator and to the State 
through the feeling of the miners in regard to the effect of the screens... 
Though their withholding the small coal is a palpable breach of con- 
tract, and indefensible on moral grounds, it is still a fact. 

Under the third and fuurth heads, however, the screen system fully 
sustains itself. It gives all due advantage to the skilled miner, and it 
proves itself, in operation, a thoroughly practicable and working scheme. 
It is simple and intelligible, and easy of execution. | 

The fact that it has won its way against all competing systems to 
its present pre-eminence, goes far to show that the miners are not suf- 
fering great injustice from its operation. A system, essentially and 
innately unjust would not have been allowed by them to grow to its 
present proportions. 

A number of experienced miners testified that though the general 
sentiment of their body was opposed, they themselves considered the 
system a fair and satisfactory one. 

On these grounds the Commissioners, Mr. Williams dissenting, 


count it to the common interest that the screen system be maintained, 
at least, until a better system is proposed. 


Il. Mopres or PayMENT oF WAGEs. 


By the resolution creating the Commission, it was made its duty to 
investigate the operation of the law “to prevent the payment of wages 
in scrip.” 

Under this head the Commissioners took testimony as to the modes 
and times of payment of wages to the miners in the several fields which 
they visited. The leading facts are as follows : 

Throughout the eastern and central portions of the coal field, wages 
are paid almost universally in cash, without the intervention of checks, 
scrip or orders of any sort. Complaint was made at Salineville that 
orders upon a certain store were, in a manner, forced upon the miners. 
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employed by one corporation, but this case stood by itself in Eastern 
Ohio. 

In mines shipping by rails, the universal practice is to pay miners 
once a month, but in mines mainly supplying local cash markets, the 
wages of the miners are in many cases paid twice a month. 


Company Stores and Payment in Scrip. 


It was not until we reached the eastern boundary of the Hocking 
Valley coal-field that we found a different state of things. Throughout 
this district and southward to the Ohio River, mine stores, checks and 
scrip are almost everywhere found. In fact, the checks and tokens of 
the Company stores constitute the chief circulating medium in many 
mining centers. 

Throughout this field all balances beyond the store account or the 
checks drawn out are paid promptly in cash, once a month. Thechecks 
can be obtained by the miner whenever his credit for labor on the com- 
pany’s books warrant. They call for goods only, and are in no case 
redeemable in cash. Outside parties, as farmers, hucksters, butchers, 
and especially saloon-keepers, take them freely, but all except the last 
generally at a discount, ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 
~ It was nowhere claimed by the miners that any direct compulsion 

“was put upon them to take these checks, but pay-day comes but once a 
month, while the checks can be got as soon as their labor is credited, and 
by them they can obtain the supplies that they need. 

There was no evidence to show that the checks were in any way dis- 
counted by the stores thatissuethem. The testimony on the part of the 
stores was, in anumber of cases, explicit to the effect that the checks would 
buy just as much as cash. 

There did not seem to the Commission to be any serious ground for 
complaint asto prices charged, so far as their examination extended. In 
the larger establishments especially, prices and goods seemed in all re- 
spects fair. 

But all of these points are of secondary importance. The main ques- 
tion is: Are the muners obliged to trade at the Company siores? After they have 
earned their money, are any restrictions placed wpon them as to where they shall 
spend it?» 

A few of the operators, representing some of the largest mines and 
stores, testified that no sort of pressure or compulsion was put upon their 
employes, directly or indirectly, to bring them to the stores, except that 
which came about through the miner’s improvidence and the check 
system. 
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Another and a larger section of the operators take the ground that ” 
inasmuch as they furnish work to the miners, they consider it no more 
than fair that the miners shall patronize them, if they sell their goods as 
low as their neighbors, and they frankly avow that they expect their men/ 
to do, at least, a part of their trading at the mine stores. 

After this, we need not be surprised to learn from the miners that 
they consider themselves obliged to trade at these stores. This is their 
uniform testimony. They know that, asa rule, they are expected to trade 
here, and they know that in many cases a sort of surveillance is main- 
tained as to their expenditures, If their cash balances are too large, they 
are sometimes reminded of their duty to spend more at the stores. 

The belief that they very generally express, that they could do better 
with their money if they were free to spend it where they pleased, is 
certainly a natural one under the circumstances, and doubtless, ina 
great many cases, well-founded. (In all cases where they could do better 
for themselves, a tax is virtually laid upon their scanty earnings to this 
extent by the corporation that employs them. 

The principal facts bearing upon this point can be briefly sum- 
marized: 

1. Throughout the counties of Perry, Hocking, Athens, Vinton, 
Jackson and Lawrence, stores are connected with most of the principal 
coal-mines, at which, as a rule, the miners are expected and thus indirectly 
obliged to purchase their supplies in whole or in part. ; 

2. Throughout this same territory, checks, scrip and orders are 
largely used, in open disregard of the laws passed to prevent their use. 


Hffects of the Truck System. . 


It seems apparent to the Commissioners that the evil effects which 
are commonly charged upon this general system are all observable here, 
such as carelessness in the use of earnings, extravagance, improvidence. 
It finds men poor and thriftless and it keeps them so. We are glad to 
acknowledge that there are cases in which the system is administered 
in a large and generous way, with an obvious desire to promote the 
interests of miner as well as operator; but if anything has been estab- 
lished by a study of the laws and conditions of labor of this grade, it is 
that the so-called truck system has a depressing and demoralizing influ- 
ence upon the laborer, and if the tree is corrupt, the fruit cannot be 
good. The best thing to do with a at tree is to hew it down and 
cast it into the fire. : 


It is claimed that many would suffer if this system were done away. 
Doubtless some would suffer for a time, but perhaps there is no other 
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way of teaching such the self-denial and providence that they need. 
From many large mining communities of the State that were once en- 
tirely dependent upon it, it has been swept away, to the obvious better- 
ment of the miners. 


It is claimed that the miners themselves clamor for a mine store and 
for checks. Those that have been brought up on the system do not know 
how to live without it, it is true, but this does not prove that the system 
is good for them. 

We believe that wages should be paid in cash, without the inter- 
vention of checks or orders, and also that no pressure whatever, direct 
or indirect, should be put upon the miner to make him spend any of his 
earnings for his employer’s advantage. If the operator with his capital 
and knowledge of markets and business sagac ty cannot attract the trade 
of his employes by legitimate means, he would better abandon this line 
of the business which he has taken up. 


We cannot leave the subject of mine stores, however, without calling 
attention to one signal merit that they possess. They sell no intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and thus they save large bodies of miners from the tempta- 
tion to waste their earnings in the worst possible way, viz., in indulgence 
in strong drink. In many cases, a leading motive in the establishment 
of mine and furnace stores in isolated neighborhoods, is to secure pro- 
tection from the aggravated evils that intemperance inflicts upon such 
communities. If trade is left free to all, at any mining center, the 
saloon is always first to occupy the field, and the losses that it entails 
upon the miners in time wasted and earnings squandred, make insig- 
nificant any loss resulting to him from a higher percentage of profit in 
the company store than he would be obliged to pay elsewhere, 


In conclusion it is to be observed that the Commissioners have 
made no strictures upon mine stores, in and of themselves. The mine 
owner can often furnish to the miner better goods and more favorable 
rates than he would otherwise secure, but it is obvious that the system 
opens the way to grave abuses. The points which the Commissioners 
deem vital are the following, viz., absolute freedom to the miner to deal 
where he finds his interests lead him, anda discontinuance of the system 
of payment by checks, which, however designed and however guarded, 
inflicts upon the communities where it is in force the evils of a deprecia- 
ted currency, in addition to the extravagance and over-trading which it 
everywhere encourages. 


Saye 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. The majority of the Board of Commissioners do hereby recom- 
mend, that by due course of legislation a screen of given pattern and 
dimensions shall be established as the legal standard for the coal mines 
of the State. 

That the legal screen shall be constructed of flat or round-topped 
bars, not less than 4-inch wide, of steel or iron. 

That the spaces between the bars shall not exceed one and one- 
fourth (14) inches, and that they shall be of uniform width. 

That the screening surface shall not exceed seventy-two square feet, 
outside measure. 

That the screens shall be free from all gates or devices that tend in 
any way to reduce the size of the coal. 

We have made these recommendations, believing that so large and 
sensitive an interest as the coal mining interest of the State, should be 
freed from all needless sources of irritation and misunderstanding, but in 
framing them we have not felt called upon to consider questions of con- 
stitutional limitation, and with all of them, therefore, a qualifying clause 
is to be understood to the effect that they shall be found to be in har- 
mony with the Constitution and Laws of Ohio. 

We have recommended a screen of 1} inches between the bars, because 
it is in such general use in the State at the present time, but we are of 
the opinion that were it not for opening up questions of mining rates that 
are now settled, a screen of 14 inches between the bars would prove more 
advantageous to our coal interests. It would give to the operator a 
better standing in the market against the competition that he is obliged 
to meet. In other words, the operator would sell more Ohio coal, and 
therefore the miner would be called upon to produce more. 

II. We recommend that existing legislation relating to the use of 
scrip, orders and checks in the payment of wages be re-enforced so as to 
be made operative. 

EDWARD OrTOoN, 


JOHN BRASHEARS, 
Columbus, Ohio, December 26, 1883. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


Hon. CHARLES Foster, Governor: 


Str: I have the honor herewith to present the following minority 
report asa member of the Ohio Mining Commission. My reasons for 
doing so are, that, in my judgment, the conclusions reached and pre- 
sented by the majority of the Commission are not borne out by the facts 
nor by the testimony. I desire, however, to state, I fully concur in the 
report from the beginning to, and including the statement of the second 
conclusion, page 21. 

Upon entering on duty as a member of the Commission, I fully real- 
ized the importance of the work devolving upon the Commissioners, as 
well as the responsibility resting upon each individual member—as well 
also that the utmost care and attention was necessary in the investiga- 
tion, so that in submitting a recommendation back to the governor for 
the information of the General Assembly, the interests of all parties con- 
cerned, together with important relations that these questions bear to 
the State, would be embracedin the same. And now, I wish to say that in 
arriving at my conclusions, it is after a careful consideration of the inter- 
ests of the different mining districts in the State, and the relation that 
each bears to the other, and fully perceiving the conflicting necessities of 
each in a settlement that would allay the friction now existing, and be 
unfair to none and equitable to all. 

With regard to the screen question, I find in the testimony taken 
that there is general dissatisfaction among the miners with the system 
now in use. It was very observable throughout the course of our inves- 
tigation, in every district in the State, that a great majority of the wit- 
nesses appearing before us, both miners and operators, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the looseness of the present diversified manner in 
which coal is screened and weighed, as between miner and operator, and 
at thuse mines where the system of weighing the coal before screening is 
in use, or where the bushel system holds sway, none could be found rec- 
ommending the adoption of the screen; in fact, where these systems are 
in use, the operators and their employes evidently get along with a greater 
degree of satisfaction than can be found elsewhere. It is also a very 
noticeable fact that the miners throughout the State generally join in 
their disapproval of the paying on one grade of coal for all grades pro- 
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duced, and, after a careful examination of this point, I myself feel that 
their objections in point of validity are justly set, as it is very plain that 
there isa temptation for violation of the standard by reason of the induce- 
ment to diminish the quantity of coal of the grade on which the price 
is fixed, and increase the amount of those grades with no price attached. 
This could be done through a disordered condition of the screen, or by 
appliances to the screen. Thus lexpress my disapproval of this system, 
because in point of equity it is found wanting. 

Though a large majority express dissatisfaction with the present 
mode of screening and many give their opinions as to what would be a 
remedy in the case, the suggestions of a large number, miners and opera- 
tors, Phare reason to find fault with, as they do not coeh tver ground, so 
that a law passed relative to this question would be equally fair to all, 
and discriminate against no district to the advantage of another, but, 
from the dissatisfaction that prevails so strongly, it is very evident it 
would be wise to recommend a system that would have the effect of allay- 
ing the difficulties that now exist between these two interests. 

According to my views, the remedy has very generally been sug- 
gested, though in the appliance of the same many differ, for there lies the 
delicacy of the question. 

All have conceded, both miners and operators, that all merchanta- 
ble coal should be paid for, the operators claiming that in the price paid 
for the lump all grades were paid for, and the miners claiming that it 
discriminated against many of their number, insomuch as that those 
working in rooms where the coal is of inferior quality sustained a greater 
loss through the coal being screened than those working in coal ofa 
stronger nature, etc. Many of both parties interested have expressed 
themselves favorable to the adoption of a system through which all mer- 
chantable coal would be paid for in proportion to quantity and quality of 
each produced. From this I am forced to what I deem a fair and rea- 
sonable conclusion, namely, that all marketable coal should be paid for, 
whether before or after screening. Should this meet with approval, it 
would then rest with the Commission to decide as to what would be the 
most feasible and satisfactory plan to produce this result. 

In my estimation, there are two ways in which this could be brought 
about, after screening or before screening. 

In the face of the fact that in all coal districts of the State, coal pass- 
ing over a screen with one-half of an inch of space between the bars is 
considered merchantable coal, and all going through this screen is con- 
sidered unmerchantable coal, I feel, from this evidence, that the standard 
screen, as dividing the merchantable and unmerchantable coal, should be 
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not over 12 feet in length, and not over 6 feet in width, with no more 
than one-half an inch of space between the bars. I mention the lower 
screen first, as I consider that the standard should begin at the 
screen dividing the merchantable and unmerchantable coal. As to 
the upper or lump coal screen, I am not in favor of the limit as to the 
space between the bars being over 1} inches, the length and width to 
be inside of that of the lower or nut coal screen. This limit, I think, 
should be established as governing and defining the extent of the size to 
which the screens can be enlarged in districts where they are wont to 
go beyond this, producing dissatisfaction and trouble generally between 
miners and operators, and to check the abuse of the screening of coal 
influenced by insane competition, which is the cause of so much extrav- 
agance and waste of the minerai wealth of the State. I also favor the 
weighing of all merchantable coal in the hopper scales immediately 
after passing over the screen, as this system would be less liable to in- 
fringements upon just weights. 

As to weighing the coal before screening and paying for all that is 
merchantable, where this system isin vogue it seems to give satisfaction; 
by trial it is found how much coal that is merchantable is contained in 
a number of cars containing raked coal, and the amount of unmerchanta- 
ble coal detected is averaged, and the number of pounds that each car 
contains of impure coal is thus found, and the miners must then send 
out these additionai pounds to the ton to obtain pay for a ton of mer- 
chantable coal. This system, so far as I have investigated, has worked 
admirably. True, there are some objections given, but they are of such 
slight proportions as to form no serious impediment to the adoption of 
this method. As to docking, which is the most objectionable feature of 
this system, provisions could be made that would dispense with the 
trouble arising from it. 

It would seem the most reasonable way to solve this difficult prob- 
lem, to have the coal weighed before screening, as between miner and 
operator, leaving it to them as to the manner in which it should be done. 
There appears to be more reason attached to this than dictating to opera- 
tors the size they shall screen their coal, and I think that it would meet 
with less objections than the screening system, and would, I think, give 
greater satisfaction. Many of the operators called before us have ex- 
pressed themselves as doubting the dictation as to the size of screens 
that shall be used in screening the coal being a point for legislation, 
deeming it a question governed by the demands of the market, and it 
must be admitted that there is a great deal of reason attached to this 
view of the matter, for it is evident that even a limit to size of screens 
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would also limit the demand for product, according to the discretion of 
men outside of the State who are engaged in the same business, and 
instead of encouraging this industry in our own State, there would be a 
decided restraint placed upon it, which is undoubtedly to be regretted. 

To the system of weighing the coal before screening, as between 
miner and operator, there are no such objectionable features attached, 
and I cannot see but that it would recommend itself to all fair-minded 
and candid men of both or all sides. 

It would do away with the trouble and dissatisfaction that continu- 
ally arise from the unfair appliance to the screens, which are placed 
there, as claimed by the operators who use them, to clean the coal. I 
have reference to what is known as the screen-devil andthe gates which 
aid it in its nefarious work of crushing the coal as well as cleaning it, 
taking more from the car than was contained in it of fine coal when 
sent from the miner. As to the gross injustice of the stopgates and 
screen-deyvils placed in the screens, I leave the testimony contained in 
the record to bear witness to. All this trouble could be avoided and the 
present friction allayed by the adoption of a system, or law, that would 
compel the weighing of coal as between the miners and operators before 
screening. 

This would leave it between the miner and operator to agree, with 
equal advantage, as to questions of price in accordance with the condi- 
tion of the coal as it is delivered from the miner. Much more could be 
said in favor of such a law, but believing that its fairness is sufficiently 
observant, I respectfully submit it to you. 


THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 


The truck system has been proven to my entire satisfaction by the 
testimony of those who appeard before us, and by my own observation, 
to be unworthy of one word in its favor, as it is plain that it is unjust 
in all its features, and not in keeping with the true principles of good 
goveroment. It encourages extravagance, and destroys a true apprecia- 
tion of the value of money. It has been shown that in almost every 
instance undue influence, directly or indirectly, is brought to bear upon 
employes to retain their trade in a company store, and this against their 
will. This is also sustained by the issuing of orders, checks, and scrip, 
which are only redeemable in the company store in merchandise. Ex- 
tortionate prices are charged and enforced by the inability of the pur- 
chaser to use the scrip anywhere else to any advantage, from the fact that 
independant parties will not buy the scrip, except at 20 or 25 per cent. 
discount, so that in this gain they may meet the loss sustained in ex- 
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changing the scrip for goods in the company store. All these facts go to 
show that all this cutting in the buying and selling of scrip accumulates 
to the loss of the employe, he who performs the labor, encouraging a sys- 
tem of gambling speculation that is derogatory to the welfare of the 
people. 

It centralizes the business into the hands of a few and creates a mo- 
nopoly that is detrimental and dangerous to the community in which 
it is practiced. The truck system, as practiced by many business firms, 
is a reproach to the character of the State, and an object of the severest 
censure with those who have fallen within its grasp. 

It is a canker on the body politic of such obstinate power of endur- 
ance, that the most stringent measures are necessary to its effective and 
complete removal. 

Independent business men,employes, and in those places where the 
truck system is not in use, mining and manufacturing firms join in con- 
demning it as demoralizing to all concerned, and deserving of speedy 
extinction. , 

In Great Britain the truck system had taken deep root, and its 
growth was parallel with that of the mills and factories among which it 
had its birth, but its damaging effects upon employes and others finally 
received the attention of the law-making power, though not until the 
evils of the truck system had been for many years persistently exposed. 
Statesmen began to see that the truck system demoralized the workmen, 
destroyed habits of thrift and self-dependence, and lowered the standard 
of citizenship generally. Committees from Parliament were sent out to 
investigate into the workings of the truck system, and the invariable 
conclusions of these committees, together with the decisions of royal 
commissions were, that the truck system must go. 

Again, as the truck system found its way into some of our free States, 
laws were passed to protect people from the impositions of its practices, 
but, as yet, these laws have little or no effect. In this State there is an 
utter disregard for the law to prevent the payment of wages in scrip, as 
the employes are paid the balance of wages left after the amount of the 
orders, checks and scrip has been deducted. 

I do not wish to dispute the right of any firm or individual to engage 
in more than one kind of business, but I do desire that the law be so 
amended as to make it unlawful to use checks, scrip or tokens of any 
kind, or orders of, or drafts upon any store in the payment of wages to 
employes, and I desire that the law be made sufficiently stringent to 
command respect, and asa strong presence of cash will have a great 
deal to do in removing this trading system, I am in favor of bi-monthly 


pays. This system is strongly recommended by both operators and 
miners in those districts where it is nowin vogue. It gives entire satis- 
faction to all concerned, encouraging self-dependence among the em- 
ployes, and being of geat advantage to business men generally. It enables 
men to embrace the advantages given by a free government such as ours. 

I respectfully submit these, my views, to the Governor, for his con- 
sideration. 

D. D, WILtiams. 
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RECORDS OF TESTIMONY. 


Pursuant to a notification sent out by Governor Charles Foster, the 
Ohio Mining Commission met in the Governor’s office in the City of 
Columbus, on Thursday, June 14th, at 2 P. M., 1883. 

A copy of the act of the Legislature under which the Commission 
was created was read, and the Commission was organized by the elec- 
tion of Edward Orton, President. Candidates were brought forward for 
the secretaryship of the Commission, viz.: Joseph Smith, of Warren 
county; E. A. King,of Columbianacounty; and John H. Williams, of Stark 
county. It was agreed to defer the election until the next meeting. The 
President was instructed to make arrangements for procuring suitable 
stationery for the use of the Commission. 

Adjourned to meet in Columbus, on Thursday, June 21st. 


THURSDAY, June 21. 


The Commission met according to adjournment, in the Governor’s 
office, and after consultation with the Governor as to the general objects 
of the Commission, adjourned to meet at 10 A. M., Friday, June 22nd. 


Fripay, June 22. 


Commission met pursuant to adjournment, at 10 A. M., in the 
Governor’s office. The election of a secretary was brought up, and John 
H. Williams, of Stark county, received the votes of Messrs. Williams and 
Orton; Joseph Smith, of Warren county, received the vote of Mr. Brashears, 
Mr. Williams was declared to be elected, and the President was instructed 
to communicate to him this fact, and also the conditions of his appoint- 
ment, which were as follows: 

1. Salary, $5.00 per diem and necessary traveling expenses; all ac- 
counts to be audited and approved by the Commission. 

2. Service not to be continuous, but at the call of the Commission. 

3. Qualifications to prove satisfactory, and in default the office can 
be vacated by the Commission at any time. 

The Commission ordered a circular to be printed, in which the facts 
to be ascertained should be properly set forth. 

Adjourned to meet in Youngstown, on Tuesday, June 26th, at the 
Tod House, for the prosecution of the work in hand. 
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According to adjournment the Commission met in Youngstown at 
the Tod House, on Tuesday, June 26th, and went into session at 10 
o’clck A. M., Professor Orton in the chair. 

Each member gave his views as to the best mode of procedure to 
make their work thorough and expeditious, and the necessary arrange- 
ments were made for visiting the various mines, when they adjourned 
to meet in the afternoon at Church Hill. After the meeting the various 
parties of Youngstown and vicinity, interested, were notified that any 
testimony desired to be given would be taken at the Tod House, morn- 
ings and evenings. 

Pursuant to agreement the Commission met at the Barkley House, 
Church Hill, and convened at 2 o’clock P. M. Notice had been given 
here the day before, by a member of the Commission, that asession would 
be held for the taking of testimony, but no one appeared to testify, so 
the Commission adjourned and returned to the Tod House, Youngstown. 

On Wednesday, June 27th, pursuant to a notice given at the Brook- 
field, California and Mahoning No. 9 collieries, the Conamission drove to 
Coalburgh, and held a session in the Kuhn House, where Mr. Henry 
Williams appeared before the Commission and testified as follows: 

He works in the California mine, owned by Tod & Co. He repre- 
sents the miners of that mine. The mineisanewone. The miners are 
paid 65 cents per ton of 2,000 lbs. for all coal passing over a screen 11 feet 
long and 5 feet wide, with 1 inch of space between the bars, but when 
the coal is less than 4 feet in thickness the price is determined by agree- 
ment of the boss of the mine and the miner. The coal which passes 
through the screen is caught and weighed in a “Billy fair-play,” a 
machine placed under the screen for that purpose. There are about 200 
lbs. to a ton of the miner’s production, which pass through the screen. 
The Company sells slack to the miners at $1.25 per ton. A check-weigh- 
mater is employed. There may be some difference as to the quantity 
of slack contained in a car of coal mined by a skilled and an unskilled 
workman. There is another system in use at some of the mines, by 
which 2,100 lbs. of coal as it comes from the mine are given as equivalent 
to a ton of screened coal. He prefersthissystem. There isno Company 
store at the mine. The miners are paid monthly in legal money. Two 
week’s pay would benefit the miners by shortening their store accounts. 
Some of the miners are working coal 18 inches in thickness. He is 
working coal 2 feet in thickness, for which he receives 85 cents per ton. 
He considers 14 tons a fair day’s work for an ordinary workman. The 
feeling of the miners of the California mine is, that the miner should re- 
ceive pay for all marketable coal. They would expect to make some 
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concessions in price. He considers all that marketable coal which the 
operators sell and receive pay for. There ismore money madeat mining 
in the Hocking district than in the mines here. 

No more witnesses appearing, the Commission adjourned at 3 P. M. 
and returned to Youngstown, where a session was held the same day. 

Mr. H. C. Marshall appeared, and testified as follows: 

He is manager of the California and Kline mines. The screens used 
at these mines are 11 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 1 inch of space 
between the bars. Screened coal only is paid for, 2,000 lbs. of which 
constitute a ton. The amount of slack to a ton of lump varies in accord- 
ance with the quality of the coal. They produce two grades of coal, 
lump andslack. The slack iscaught and weighed in a “Billy fair-play.” 
They pay royalty on the coal before it is screened. They pay 65 cents 
per ton for mining coal 4 feet and over in thickness. The price for min- 
ing coal thinner than 4 feet is fixed by agreement of the mining boss 
and the miner, which is satisfactory to the company and the miners. If 
the mining boss and the miner cannot agree as to the price for mining 
the thin coal, the miner is not compelled to work the place, but is, if he 
desires it, given another place. They make adistinction between skilled 
and unskilled miners, as they desire to have their coal mined in a work- 
man-like manner. The general estimate is that 2,100 lbs. of coal, as it 
comes from a skilled miner, is equivalent to a ton of screened coal. 
The coal which passes through the screen isconsidered slack. The wages of 
the miners of their mines will average $40.00 or $45.00 per full month’s 
work. The miners are paid once a month. At the Kline mine some of 
the miners have made as high as $75.00per month. The output of the 
miners of their mine, when working, will average about 3 tons per man 
per day. The miner who makes the most slack in mining is not the 
most profitable to the company. All coal mined is sold. The price of 
slack is about 75 cents per ton, but to the miners $1.25 is charged on ac- 
count of the fact that they take the nut coal out, and so reduce the qual- 
ity of the balance of the car. If the coal was paid for before it was 
screened, the miner would not be careful to send out good coal. Prior to 
the adoption of the present screening system, when a minor sent out 
dirty coal, after being fairly notified, he was either docked or discharged. 
This course was approved by the balance of the miners. They do not 
dock under the present system. It would not be reasonable to compel 
the operator to pay for uther than for screened coal. If it was sent to 
market unscreened, it would deteriorate the standard of thecoal. There 
is no dissatisfaction between the operators and miners here. . 

Adjourned at 5 P. M. 
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On Thursday morning, June 28th, the Commission, pursuant to 
notice given at the Mineral Ridge mines some days before, drove to the 
Gilman House, Mineral Ridge, and went into session at 11 o’clock A. M. 

Mr. John Joseph appeared, and testified as follows: 

He has been a miner for 17 years. He is check weigh-master at 
Tod & Wells’s mine, and has been for 3 years. The screen used at this 
mine was adopted in 1882. It is 7 feet long and 54 feet wide, with £ of 
inch space between flat bars an inch in width. There was a strike in 
1882, when a new screen was offered, but was refused by the miners, 
who claimed that too much coal would pass through it. The screen pro- 
posed was 9 feet long and 6 feet wide, with an inch of space between 
bars 2 of an inch in width. The operators claimed they could not clean 
their coal on the old screen. They offered to take an average of 6 days’ 
work on the old screen and make it the standard. The miners accepted 
this proposition, and as a result 3,144 lbs. are given, run of mine, as 
equivalent to a ton of screened coal. The coal is weighed on the first 
scale. From a car containing 2,100 lbs. about 700 lbs are deducted, 
thus leaving the miner about 1,400 lbs. This system does injustice to 
the miner. The company sells the slack for about 90 cents per ton. 
‘I'he coal makes a large amount of slack. There is about one-third of 
their labor for which they are paid 10 cents per ton. The miners want 
their coal weighed on the first scale. The operators could then screen 
the coal to suit themselves. They would expect to make some conces- 
sions in price. They have offered this to the company, but with no defi- 
nite rate. The company claims that the manner in which the royalty 
is paid prevents the adoption of this plan. The coal is soft, and in 
being dressed a great deal of it is reduced to slack. The same miners 
work here all the year round. Miners coming from other places cannot 
mine this coal to any advantage. In the contract made the miner gets, 
by the present system, 5 cents per ton extra on the coal, and 5 cents 
per tonon the ore. The ore is paid for at the same rate as the coal. 
The price paid is 75 cents per ton. The coal is from 2 to 4 feet in thick- 
ness. For all coal lower than 4 feet there is 5 cents per ton extra paid 
for every 3 inches decline down to 2 feet. The miners are paid once a 
month. They would prefer two weeks’ pay. There is no company 
store. Orders are given only at the request of the miner. 

Mr. William Edwards testified as follows: 

He represents 140 or 150 miners of Tod & Wells’s mine. He works 
in this mine. He has lived in this country 20 years. The miners want 
their coal weighed on the first scale. In consideration for this they 
would expect to make some concessions in price. Considerable slack is 
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made in mining this coal. There are very few unskilled miners here, 
There is adifference in rooms. The ore is paid for equally as well as the 
coal. Though the miners accepted the present system, it is not entirely 
satisfactory to them. The size of the screen formerly used here was 7 
feet long and 5 feet wide, with { of an inch of space between diamond 
bars, under which was another 5 feet long and 44 feet wide, with § of an 
inch of space between bars 3 of an inch in width. The miner received 
pay for all but that which passed through the lower screen. A strike 
took place at this time, at the settlement of which the system now in 
use was adopted. The screen now used takes too much of the miner’s 
coal. There isa good feeling existing between the miners and operators 
here. Two weeks’ pay would benefit the miners. The average of the 
miners’ wages here is about $1.75 per day. 

Mr. John S. Evans testified as follows: 

He works in the Osborn mine. He has been mining in the field 
about 13 years. The coal is weighed on the small scale. This system 
has been in vogue about 10 weeks. Prior to this the coal was weighed 
after screening. The change was made on account of Tod & Wells’s 
mine. The miners prefer the old system. The wages for an average 
day’s work, under the present system, is about $1.75 per day. Under 
the old system it was about $1.85 per day. The miners did not accept 
the present system with satisfaction. The miners give 3,000 lbs. of the 
run of the mine as equivalent toa ton of screened coal. They would 
prefer the coal weighed before screening it, 2,000 lbs. to a ton. They 
would expect to make a concession in price. There is also ore in this 
mine. The operators sell the nut coal, which passes through the screen, 
for very nearly the same price as the lump. It would be of advantage 
to the miner to be paid every two weeks, There is no company store 
here. Good feeling prevails between the operators and miners here. 
The majority of the miners here own their own homes. It is of advan- 
tage to the operator to have the screen large. It is to the interest of the 
miners to dress their coal, 

Mr. Daniel J. Jones testified as tollows: 

He works in the Osborn mine. He has been here 16 years. He 
has worked under two screening systems besides the present one. In 
the first there was 4 of an inch of space between the bars, and 2,100 
lbs. were given to the ton. In the second the screen was 7 feet long, 
and had bars { of an inch apart. Under the present system one- 
third is deducted from the miner’s production. The miners lose by it. 
They get less for their work than formerly. The operators of the 
Osborn mine concede that there were not more than 900 lbs. of slack 
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contained ina ton of coal. If the coal was paid for before screening 
it would make no difference with the skilled miner. This coal has 
to be dressed. It is to the interest of the employer to have the screen 
large, because he gets all the coal which passes through it. If the 
miners were paid once every two weeks they would not have to draw 
orders. He never saw the two weeks’ pay system in use in this country. 
There is no clashing of interests between the operators and and miners 
here. 

Mr. Phillip Ghargil testified as follows: 

He works in W. T. Williams’s mine. The miners there do not 
think the screen question interferes with them. The screen is 7 ft. 
long with { of an inch of space between the bars, The miners are paid 
for clean coal. They are paid 10 cents per ton extra on account of the 
slack. They want to be paid for their coal before it is screened. 
Should the coal be paid for before screening, the employer would select 
workmen. 

I. Prosser testified as follows : 

He works at W. T. Williams’s mine. The miners are paid every 
month without fail. They favor two weeks’ pay. The miners’ wages 
will average about $1.75 per day. 

This completed the work here, so the Commission adjourned at 3 
o’clock, P. M., and drove to Kyle’s Corners. Notice had been given at 
Kyle’s Corners and Fosterville, but no one appeared to testify, so the Com- 
mission returned to Youngstown. 

Aw evening session was held in the Tod House, when Mr. Johna- 
than Head appeared and testified as follows: 

He is general superintendent of the mines of Andrews & Hitchcock. 
The screens of this valley, as a general thing, are 12 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, with 14 inches of space between the bars. This screen has been 
in use since 1862; prior to this the bars of the screens were 14 inches 
square, set diamond. They were abandoned because the coal clogged in 
them. There was no dissatisfaction created among the miners by the 
change. There is no question raised by the miners as to the size of the 
present screen. At some of their mines the coal is paid for before it is 
screened, and at others after. The miners are best satisfied where the 
screen is used, as there is no docking done. The amount of coal consti- 
tuting a ton where it is screened is 2,000 lbs. At some of the mines 
where the coal is weighed before it is screened, 2,100 Lbs. constitute a ton; 
at others, 2,150 lbs. are given. There is great risk of getting too much 
slack when no screen is used, especially where the coal is blasted. 
When it is screened the miner is more careful in mining his coal, for 
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the reason that the coaser the coal is the more passes over the screen, 
for which the miner is paid. Some miners mine their coal better than 
others. They do not make any distinction between miners, as they all 
have to live. The reason that, at the mines, where the coal is weighed 
before it is screened, they take 2,100 lbs. to a ton is, because it requires 
that amount to give the Company 2,000 lbs. of clean coal after the slack 
is deducted. At these mines, when too much slack is found in a car, 
the miner is docked. They have taken cars back and examined them, 
finding in some from 10 to 11 cwt. of slack. The miners have never 
complained as to the monthly pay system. Some miners prefer their 
coal screened before it is weighed, as in this way they do not have to fill 
coal to make up for those who fill dirty coal. Others prefer their coal 
weighed before it is screened. The men who object most to the 
screen are those who do not fill clean coal. It requires no more skill to 
mine the coal here than elsewhere. Some can learn mining sooner than 
others, according tothe aptness of the person. He mined coal for 10 or 
15 years. He has mined coal in the Pittsburgh, Massillon, Mineral 
Ridge and other districts. The greater part of the coal of this valley is 
worked by undermining in the coal, from the fact that in many of the 
mines there is no soft seam—called pricking—under the coal. The coal 
of this valley will bear more handling than any other coal of the State. 
It mines coarse. He has had a great deal of coal blasted on the solid, 
though he never blasted any in this manner himself. There is more 
slack made in blasting coal on the solid than in other modes of min- 
ing. He has prevented miners in his employ from shooting the coal on 
the solid, as it shatters it to such an extent that in handling it it 
makes more fine coal in the car, which is detrimental to the miner, the 
operator and the buyer, as complaints of too much slack would come 
back and the coal would lose the market. It is a fact that the coal in 
the mines of West Austintown is blown off the solid, for the reason that 
the Mineral Ridge and the Block coal come together there with from 12 
to 14 inches of “wide-awake” between. They blast from the solid, but in 
this way they get but little ofthe Mineral Ridge coal. 

There is but one of their mines at West Austintown (the Pennel 
mine,) where the Mineral Ridge coal connects with the Block coal, and 
in this mine there is a mixture of these coals. In these mines where 
the undermining is done in the coal of the run of the mine, there is 
about 20 percent. slack. He has no recollections of screens in this valley 
with half an inch of space between the bars. He has been in this valley 
since 1849. When the operators wanted to have the coal screened 
before weighing it, some difficulty arose at Church Hill, but was amicably 
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settled by the introduction of the ‘Billy fair-play.” They do not pay for 
the slack. 

Mr. Head’s testimony being concluded, the Commission decided to 
meet in Steubenville, on Tuesday, July 10th, at the U. S. Hotel, and 
after making the necessary arrangements for notifying the parties there 
interested, adjourned at 10 o’clock P. M. 

The Commissioners, pursuant to agreement, met in Steubenville, on 
Tuesday, July 10th, at the U. S. Hotel, and went into session at 10 A. M,. 

The operators and miners of Steubenville were properly notified. 

Mr. Wm. E. Smurthwaite, Jr., testified as follows : 

He is employed in the High shaft, owned by the Steubenville Coal 
and Coke Co. He has been mining in this field 7 years. He learned 
mining in this place. He has worked in the Hanlan mines, Pa. There 
are no screens in use here, except at Bustard’s mine. Theseminers at these 
mines are paid 24 cents per bushel, runof mine. There is no complaint 
of dirt being filled with the coal, although there is watch kept of it. If 
a miner filled dirt with the coal he would be discharged. About 90 
bushels is considered a day’s work. The coal averages about 34 feet. 
The thickest coal they have is trom 4 to 44 feet, though it is about done. 
The lowest is about 3 feet. He can earn about $2.25 per day. The ex- 
pense of mining will average about $4.00 per man, per month. They 
have steady work in winter, but in summer about 18 days per month is 
the average. They are paid every two weeks, in cash. 


He decidedly prefers two weeks’ pay, as in this way their accounts 
can be better regulated. There is but very little time lost after pay-days, 
There are no complaints among the miners as to the present system of 
working. He prefers to be paid by the bushel, or by the ton before the 
coal is screened, as it is the fairest way for the operator and the miner. 

Their coal is used, in part, for coke business. The employers screen 
the coal afterwards to suit themselves. They do not complain of this 
system. ‘The coal being sent out in this manner has a tendency to in- 
duce the miner to make fine coal. They could not mine this coal to any 
advantage in any other way than blasting it. He has worked over a 
screen. 


The miner being paid for all coal puts the skilled and the unskilled 
workman on an equal footing. This system is not to the disadvantage 
of the operator. The miners are satisfied with the system in use here. 
They do not want the coal screened. There is a difference in miners as 
to skill of workmanship. Ifa miner is found unfit to work inthis coal 
he is discharged. The superintendent would not discharge a man for 
poor mining. One car of slack is the amount agreed upon to be sent out 
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to every eight cars of lump, but it has no effect in any other way. 
Formerly they were paid 30 cents per car for the lump coal and 5 cents 
per car for the slack. They are now paid 25 cents per car for the run of 
the mine. 

Adjourned at 12 M. . 

A session was held in the evening, when Mr. William Smurthwaite 
appeared and testified as follows: 

As a miner and as a mine manager he has been connected with this 
field about 23 years. The miners are paid for the run of the mine. 
Formerly every 9th car was slack, for which 5 cents was paid. The 
present system, paying for the coal at is comes from the pick, has been 
in use about 3 years. There never has been any screen used at the 
Market Street and Stony Hollow mines. The coal is very soft, and rather 
hard to mine? The seam of coal averages, by monthly calculations, 
about 65 bushels of sound coal to 35 of slack. They cannot make nut 
coal for the reason that the parties taking their coal require what they 
call coarse slack. The system of paying for mining materially affects 
the quality. The miners take pains to make good coal when its value 
depends upon it. Miners vary in making their coal, as mechanics vary 
in their work. He does not discharge miners for making poor coal, 
though he aims at securing good workmen. 

There are from 76 to 80 days lost every two weeks, by 60 miners, in 
one of their mines. The miners’ wages average $14.00 or $15.00 per 
week. The general thickness of the coal is about 3 feet 10 inches. He 
never saw it worked below 34 feet. They pay twice a month. This sys- 
tem works satisfactorily. It gives the clerk no inconvenience, as he 
generally makes up the pay-roll himself Ashe has always worked under 
the two weeks’ pay system, he prefers it, and thinks it an improvement 
on the monthly pay system. The coal from their mines is mostly con- 
sumed in Steubenville, and the manner in which it issold enables them 
to meet regularly the two weeks’ pay 

In using powder considerable of the coal is reduced to slack, but it 
cannot be mined with the pick. When their slack is used for the coke 
business they can utilize it, but when the coke business is dull it 
becomes a drug. 

Mr. Michael McGivrin testified as follows: 

He works in the Alicana mine. He has been in this district 8 years, 
and has worked in five different mines. At one mine he was paid by the 
car, at three of them by the bushel, and at the other for clear coal by the 
ton. It would be better to have the coal weighed as it comes from the 
pick, or by the bushel. He has worked in Block coal. Where coal is 
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blown off the solid it is not undermined. The coal hereis dressed. The 
amount of Block coal given to a ton where he was working was about 2,200 
lbs. The coal ofthis vein makes much more small coal than the Block coal. 
The amount of slack made in mining varies according to the manner in 
which it is mined or blasted. When powder alone is depended upon, it 
takes 5 or 6 shots to reach the length of the face of the room, but when 
the coal is dressed 2 or 3 blasts will do the same work,and less slack is made. 
There are about 25 cars of slack to every eight of lump. If the coal was 
screened there would be more slack made. The larger the coal is the 
greater is the weight in the car. There is additional labor required to 
load small coal. Under the present system the car holds more coal than 
the miner is paid for. The miner is paid for 11 bushels and 8 picks in 
each car, and the car is believed to hold 14 bushels. When they com- 
plained of this the company said they could get the proper authorities 
to measure and brand the cars. They are paid once every two weeks. 
He prefers to be paid every two weeks, as in this way he can lay his money 
out to better advantage. There is no more time lost when the miners 
are paid every two weeks than when paid monthly. 

Mr. James Maxwell testified as follows: 

He works at the Gravel mine. He has been connected with this 
mining field 16 years in different capacities as a miner. He has worked 
by car measure and by the bushel, but considers neither of them fair, as 
each mine has a different size of cars. At Boreland’s mine the car held, 
within a tew inches, 12 bushels, but the miners are paid for 10 bushels 
only. At Bustard’s mine the car held 184 bushels. At Averick’s mine 
the operators wanted the miners to work by the ton, and the miners 
wanted to work by the car. The miners were beaten. The car at this 
mine held 11 bushels, but 10 bushels were paid for. At the Rolling 
Mill shaft the car was considered and paid for as holding 123 bushels. 
At the Market Street shaft, in 1877, the car held, within 6 cubic inches, 
12 bushels, but the miners were paid for 10 bushels only. This is the 
case at this mine at present. A car holding 15 bushels and 1 peck was 
used at the Gravel shaft, though the miner was paid for 15 bushels only. 
At the Alicanna mine the car used held 124 bushels, but eleven bushels 
and 3 pecks was the amount paid for. He was a member of a committee 
accompanying the county auditor in measuring the cars. There was a 
strike here, and the miners appealed to the county auditor, and the cars 
were measured, to which the operators were willing, but since it has been 
done the measurements are not adhered to any better than formerly. This 
system gives some companies advantages over others. The minersdistin- 
guish between the mines. At the Market Street shaft the work is 
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more steady and the miners prefer to work there. He has worked over 
a screen. He'does not think the screen system is a fair one, as the 
miner loses too much coal. The miners do not receive a price propor- 
tionate with the amount of coal passing through between the bars when 
it isscreened. The coal being paid for as it comes out of the mine places 
the poor and the good miner on an equal footing, but the employer can 
select good miners. There were two men discharged from the Gravel 
shaft for sending out small coal, and the rest of the miners did not 
object. The miners will not object when a man deserves to be dis- 
charged. It is the duty of the employer to select good workmen. In 
the event of a strike the operators give employment to all kinds of men 
in order to defeat the miners. The two weeks’ pay gives better satis- 
faction than the monthly pay system, as the miner can use his money 
to a better advantage, higher prices being charged for articles of food, 
&c., when there is time given. More frequent pay decreases the num- 
ber of days’ work lost by the miners. He does not consider the opera- 
tor wants the coal butchered. In brisk times there are not more miners 
than needed, but, when trade is dull, there are five to one. It is detri- 
mental to the miner to break up his coal, as he loses time in breaking 
it; there is more empty space in the car and the quantity contained in 
it is less. The coarser the coal is the heavier the car will weigh. 

Before adjourning the Commission authorized that the operators 
and miners of Salineville, who had also received preliminary notice a 
week before, be notified that the Commission would be in Salineville on 
Thursday, July 12th, and adjourned at 10 P. M. 


WeEpDNEsDAY Evenine, July 11. 


Messrs. Bustard, Thompson, Elliott, Daniels, Sherrard and Wallace, 
all operators, appeared and testified, in a general way, upon the cus- 
toms in their section, which concluded the work in Steubenville. After 
making the necessary arrangements for meeting in Salineville the fol- 
lowing day, the Commission adjourned at 10 o’clock P. M. 


Taurspay EvEnine, July 12. 


The Commission met, according to agreement, in Salineville, at the 
hotel, and at 7 P. M. the Commission went into session, and Mr. James 
Kearns appeared and testified as follows: 

He works in the Salineville Coal Co.’s mine. He has been here 4 
years. He came here from North Staffordshire, Eng. He has worked 
in the Pittsburgh district. Formerly he worked for the Ohio & Penn. 
Coal Co. They are paid 65 cents per ton for the coal that goes over a 
screen 8 feet long and about 7 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between | 
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the bars, which are set diamond. The weighman told him that, on one 
day, there were, to 11 cars of lump coal, 7 cars of nut coal and 4 of slack. 
The nut coal is now run into the lump car, The average output of 
a miner is about 3 tons per day. They have to pay for their powder, 
oil, &c. A keg of powder will bring down about 100 tons of coal on the 
average, lasting about two months. Out of $1.95 per day the expenses 
have to be taken, They work from 16to 25days a month. The miners 
are not satisfied with the present screening system. He objects to a 
screen being used. He wishes to have his coal weighed before it is 
screened. If he were selling coal he would like large coal. A skillful 
miner will “bear-in” his coal, thus making but little slack. If the 
coal were weighed before screening the employer would employ good 
workmen, but under the present system it is to their interest to get fine 
coal. The way the employer can obtain skillful workmen is by the 
foreman seeing who dresses his coal and who does not. The miners 
would approve this plan. The majority here are practical miners. 

He has seen a great many men here shoot the coal off the solid, but 
it is not customary. Powder takes great effect on this coal. The 
present screening system works injustice to the miners by taking too 
much of their coal. The screen was one-and-a-fourth inches when he 
came to this place, but is now one-and-a-half inches between the bars. 
There are different sizes of screens in use here; thus some operators have 
advantage over others. When the operators cut each other in prices, 
the miner must be reduced, as those who have the largest screen can 
put better coal upon the market. The miners cannot get along under 
the present system. The way the mines are worked now he cannot 
earn enough to support his family. They would expect to make some 
concessions in price for a change in system, but would expect better 
pay. They are paid the nearest Saturday to the 10th, every month. 
The miners are paid in cash for their work, if there is any due him. If 
it is all coming, he gets paid all. They are now given a book to draw 
on the company. The company indirectly compels the miners to deal 
in the store. Some miners haye been told that if they would not trade 
in the store they could not work for the company. Articles of food are 
about the same price as in other stores. The greatest difference is in 
dry goods. In the store of McGary, Nixon «& Co., the men are paid, and 
all orders on this store are taken out of the miner’s pay by the Ohio & 
Penn. Coal Co. Mr. McGary represents this company. There is no 
time lost after pay-day. The miners desire the two weeks’ pay system. 
They claim that it would place them under less obligation if they 
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would not have to get goods on credit. There are not many miners 
who get ahead a month’s wages. The way the company compels the 
miner to trade in the store is: Ifa man comes here on the Ist of the 
month, he has to wait until about the 10th of the month following before 
he gets his pay, and the next month he is unable to go elswhere. He 
never knew a man directly discharged on account of not dealing in the 
store, but the miners are expected to trade in the company store. 


Mr. Mathew Burnip testified as follows: 

He is employed by the Ohio & Penn, Coal Co., and has been here 
about 8 years. He has worked in Mahoning and Tuscarawas valleys, 
and has also worked in the Illinois coal field. There is a screen in use 
at the mine where he is employed with 14 inches of space between the 
bars. Out of 35 ewt. of coal there is from 10 ewt. to 15cwt. which goes 
through the screen. The screen is 9 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 14 
inches of space between the bars, The complaint of the miners is, that 
coal which they should be paid for goes through the screen. The men 
want the coal weighed before it is screened. It is a fact that it would 
make no difference to the miner if he made the coal all slack. There is 
a difference in the workmanship of the men. If the coal were weighed 
it would not make the poor and the good miner equal. A poor work- 
man cannot compete with a good one unless he work a greater number 
of hours. It sometimes happens that when coal does not come down 
until the second shot is fired considerable slack is made. The coal 
being weighed before screening will not affect its quality. The coal 
here is very soft. There is not much coal blown off the solid in this 
place. The employer has no way to protect his coal from being blown 
into slack, when it is paid for as it comes from the mine. If the coal 
were weighed before screening the miners would not be as careful to 
send out coarse coal. The present system works injustice to the miners 
by taking a great deal of coal from them for nothing. They are paid 
once a month, the nearest Saturday to the 10th. It would benefit some 
miners to be paid every two weeks, as they could take advantage of the 
markets. If he gets no goods in the store he is paid in cash. The com- 
pany expects a man to deal somewhat in the store, though there is no 
compulsion. It is said that the goods in the company store are but a 
trifle dearer, if any, than in otherstores. The wages of the miners will 
average about. $1.40 or $1.50 per day. He would expect better pay with 
a change of system. 

Mr. N. E. Yengkst testified as follows: 

He works for the Ohio & Penn. Coal Co. He has mined coal in 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas and other States. He works over 
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a screen. He has worked over screens 14 inches and 14 inches space 
between bars. It was the custom here 5 or 6 years ago, in changing the 
screen from 1} to 14 inches, to pay 10 cents per ton additional. He 
thought this about a fair compensation. The objection to the present 
system is that the screen is too large. The general feeling among the 
men is, that if the coal were weighed before screening, a great cause for 
dissatisfaction would be removed. A change of system would increase 
the demand for skilled labor. There is a difference in the workmanship 
of miners. The employer can tell a good miner by seeing him dress 
his coal, as a skilled miner undermines his coal. The miners would not 
interfere if a man were discharged for incompetency. If the coal were 
weighed before screening it might be mined smaller, to some extent, but 
the quality of the coal would not be materially affected. The employers 
would soon select good miners, as they would be the most profitable. 
Under the present system a man who makes the most fine coal is the 
most profitable to the company. It is the duty of the employer to 
select skilled labor. The general desire of the miners is to be paid every 
two weeks. They are paid once a month in cash, though if they get 
goods in the store the cost of the same is first deducted. There is no 
compulsion. He does not deal in the company’s store, because he can 
do better elsewhere. The company expect the miners to deal in the 
store. This centralizes the business and gives it into the hands of the 
company, driving other men entirely out. He does not know it asa 
fact that the goods are dearer in the company store than other places, 
but from what others say. Mr. McGary has said to Mr, Black, the Su- 
perintendent, that he preferred miners who would deal in the store. 

Mr. B. Ear] testified as follows: 

He has been mining in this district for 16 years. He has not 
mined much in other fields. He is working in the Manufacturers’ Strip 
Vein mine. There is a screen in use, about 8 feet long and 5 feet wide, 
with 1} inches of space between the bars. He would prefer to be paid 
for his coal before screening. There is about one-third of their coal for 
which they are not paid. H2 does not think they are paid indirectly 
for this. He would not expect the same price if the coal were paid for 
‘as it comes from the pick. There is about one-third of the coal goes 
through thescreen. There are about 3carsof lumpcoaltolof nut. The 
coal is 3 feet in thickness. The average day’s work is about l# tons. It 
is claimed that it is not as profitable to mine in the thin vein as it is 
tomineinthethick vein. A changeof system would not materially affect 
the quality of the coal It is a stronger vein than the thick vein. The 
coal is dressed. It is to the interest of the operators to have the coal 
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screened before it is weighed, as in some places in the mine the coal is 
soft, hence considerable fine coal is made, which goes through the screen. 
It is to the interest of the operator to have fine coal made. The present 
system encourages the employer to employ coal butchers instead of good 
miners. They are paid once a month, on Friday nearest the 10th. The 
miners complain and want two weeks’ pay. They are paidin cash, 
except when they get goods in the store wherein the company pays the 
miners. The company has no store here. There is no compulsion 
with respect to trading in the store. 

Mr. Wm. Meredith testified as follows: 

He has been mining in this field about 13 years. He has worked in 
the mines of Tuscarawas Valley and other districts. He is employed by 
the Salineville Coal Co., where there is a screen in use 8 feet long and feet 
wide. The feeling of the miners is that they are not well enough paid 
under the present system. They want to be paid for the coal before it is 
screened, or by the car. The price is 65’cents per ton for lump coal. 
There is one-third or more of the coal goes through the screen. He 
would not expect to get the same price if the system were changed. 
He would not expect to make more money immediately upon a change 
of system, but would expect a benefit from it in time. He thinks there. 
would be as much lump coal as there is under the present system. A 
change of system would tend to induce the miner to make more fine 
coal, but this would have to be remedied by the employer employing 
none but skilled miners, which the men would not object too. The 
operator employs and discharges whom he pleases. The present screen- 
ing system is a premium on bad work, and degrades the mining trade 
by bringing into the mines all kinds of men. The nut coal and the 
lump coal are run into the same flat. Some of the slack is thrown away. 

Mr. George H. Sharp testified as follows: 

He has been mining in this field 20 years. He has been mine mana- 
ger 9 years. He is at present manager for the Salineville Coal Co. The 
character of the coal is medium in strength. Powder is used in mining 
it. It is an easy vein to mine compared with the strip vein. The 
coal sent out by good miners averages about one-third slack. Some of 
the poorer miners will send out about halfslack. He is at liberty to dis- 
charge a poor workman, though he has never done so. If they had to 
depend on this class of workmen for a good article of lump coal they 
could not run. It is not to the interest of the operator to have the coal 
made small in mining it. They sometimes find it very difficult to sell 
the small coal. If they were to make the same quantity of small coal as 
they do of lump they would be unable to get along. The market is con- 
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sidered to demand about one-third small coal. If the coal were paid for 
before screening it would tend to make the coal finer, and would, to a 
great extent, put poor and good miners on an equality, as there would 
be no inducement to the miners to make large coal. If the screens were 
abolished they would be able to get large coal only, by employing 
miners by the day. About nine-tenths of the miners are skilled work- 
men. Some of the slack is thrown away. A revolving screen is used to 
clean the pea coal. It costs to make the pea coal. If the miners were 
paid for the coal before screening, it would put good and poor workmen 
on an equal footing. The amount of small coal made depends upon the 
skill applied in blasting it. There is no complaint, to his knowledge, 
among the miners here. They pay their men in cash, once a month, but 
when orders are given the amount is taken out, and the miner receives 
the balance in money. They do not press orders on their miners, as they 
would rather pay in cash. The orders are not given on any particular 
store, but on any store the miners may choose to take them to. There is 
one company store here. It does not keep other parties from coming 
here and going into business. 

Adjourned at 10 o’clock P. M. 

On Friday morning, July 13th, the Commission, pursuant to notice 
given at the mines at Washingtonville, Franklin, Leetonia, Teegarden 
and Robbinsville, drove to New Lisbon, reaching Leetonia in the after- 
noon, They went into session at 3 P. M. in the Commercial House, 


LEETONIA. 

The first witness appearing before them was John McMillen, a 
miner in the Walters Bank. He testified as follows: 

Has been mining in this field 4 months. Was 10 years in the 
Pennel Bank, Mineral Ridge, and 2 years at Salineville. Miners are 
paid 95 cents a ton for screened coal. The screens are 8x5 ft., with 7 
inch between the bars. Bars are diamond shaped. Estimates that 4 
of coal goes through the screen. Nut and slack are sold together. 
Men are not exactly satisfied. The general opinion is that the 
miner should be paid before the coal is screened. Miners fear the 
enlargement of the screens. Have already had experience of this. The 
slack finds a ready market, and men who are not good miners are let into 
the bank. The operators seem satisfied with small coal. If the coal 
were weighed before screening, none but good miners would be wanted 
by the operators. He supposes it is to the interest of the operators to 
have large coal, but they seem to make profit on small coal. There are 
differences in the miners as to skill. Atleast ¢ of those employed here 
are practical miners. He counts the price now paid as covering in part 
the nut coal. He would expect to made some concession in price if 
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mining were paid for before the coal was screened. A miner here aver- 
ages 2 tons per day. In seeking a change, he does not expect to make 
more wages, but wants to guard against being cheated out of what he 
already earns. He does not expect that the coal would be mined as well 
if mining where paid for before screening. The operator must guard 
against the loss by getting good practical miners. Men who do not do 
their work skillfully, should be discharged after proper notification. He 
considers that the present system tends to degrade mining. It makes 
employers careless as to the kind of men they employ. The thickness 
of the coal seam is 2 feet 4 inches. The miners are paid once a month 
in cash. There is no compulsion put upon them to deal in the store. 
He counts himself perfectly free to trade elsewhere. Prices are as good 
in the store as elsewhere. Elsewhere he has experienced the disadvan- 
tage of the truck system. Has seen indirect compulsion used to make 
miners trade in store. In his opinion, the miners should be paid every 
two weeks, As it now is, new men are required to wait 6 weeks for pay. 


J. B. Obringer, employed in the mines of the Fairview Coal Co, 
testified as follows: 

He has been mining here for 2 years. Was 4 years in Grafton and 
other Virginia mines. Has mined in the Hocking Valley and in the 
Tuscarawas Valley. Has mined for 14 years. The miners here are now 
paid 95 cents for the coal that passes over a screen 8x5 feet, with 2 
inch between the bars, The miners are not satisfied. It is evident that 
they give too much of their labor away. They receive no pay for what 
goes through the screen. The coal should be weighed before screening 
and payment made on that. It is claimed that 4 of the coal sent out 


goes through the screen. He believes that more than } goes through. 


The operator is making some consideration for the small coal, but not 
enough. If there were no screens the operator would find it to his 
interest to hire none but practical miners who would make large coal. 
There is a great deal of difference in miners. There are only about 40 
per cent. that are skillful. He thinks that 30 out of 50 should be dis- 
charged, Only those should be kept who have been trained to mining 
from childhood. An average day’s work is from 3,500 to 4,000 lbs. The 
pay is about $1.75 per day. The present system of screening tends to 


lower the standard of mining. It is to the interest of the operator to ° 


employ incompetent miners, because they make the coal small and he 
does not have to pay for mining it. A change of system: would tend to 
equalize the poor and good miners, unless the operators should weed out 
poor miners, Has never known a miner discharged for making too large 
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coal. Has known men discharged for making too much slack where 
coal was weighed before screening. 

They are paid once a month, in cash, for all except that which is 
consumed by orders on stores. These orders are given on three diferent 
stores. The miners are not directly obliged to take the orders. The 
miners ask for two weeks’ pay, as it would be of benefit to them in giv- 
ing them freedom to trade where they could do the best. The company 
is not connected with the stores, to his knowledge. They can buy 
goods in other stores cheaper by 5 or 6 cents ona dollar. There is no 
time lost after pay-days. The orders center the principal part of the 
trade in these stores. He was compelled to deal with the company store, 
or be discharged. They make it necessary that the miners trade in the 
store by giving the best of the work to those who do so. 

Mr. Anthony Murphy came before the Commission, and testified as 
follows: 

He works in the Franklin mine, about two miles from Leetonia. 
The coal is about 2 feet 3 inches in thickness, and is rather hard to mine, 
He has been working in this field about 3 years. He has worked in no 
other field in this State, but has worked in the anthracite region. The 
average day’s work is about % tons per man. They get 80 cents per ton 
for screened coal when the miner works. The screen is 7 feet 4 inches 
long, and 4 feet 9 inches wide, with 1 inches of space between the bars, 
The operator wanted a system giving 30 cwt. to the ton, but the miners 
refused, on the grounds that there was not as much going through 
the screen as would warrant it. The average of coal going through the 
screen is nearly one-third of the whole. The miners are not satisfied 
with the present screening system, as there is too much of their labor 
given for nothing. He has mined coal 20 years. The miners are of the 
opinion that smaller screens would be a remedy. They think a half- 
inch screen would be sufficient to clean the coal. He was talking to an 
operator opening a new mine, who said the screens should not be over 
34-inch space between the bars, which is his opinion also. He does not 
think he is paid anything for the coal that passes through the screen. 
They would expect to make the same wages with a smaller screen. He 
thinks the fairest way would be to have the coal weighed before screen- 
ing. There is a difference in miners as to skill of workmanship. He 
does not think that a change of system would equalize poor and good 
miners. He thinks that there are two-thirds of the miners at the mine in 
which he works unskilled. Some mer learn mining sooner than others, 
Under the present system the skilled miner is brought to a level with 
unskilled. Where a good miner would have 1,400 lbs. of clean coal on a 
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car, an unskilled miner would not have 1,000 lbs. Under the present 
system the unskilled miner is the most profitable to the operator. The 
present system tends to degrade the mining business. They are paid 
every two weeks promptly, in cash, unless orders have been given, in 
which case the orders are first deducted. The company gives orders on 
a store in town, but they are just as willing to pay in cash. The two 
weeks’ pay system benefits the miner, by enabling him to bay cheaper, 
on shorter time. 
Adjourned at 6 P. M. 


A session was held in the evening, when Mr. J. G. Chamberlain ap- 
peard, and testified as follows: 

They use screens at their mines, but they pay for the coal as it 
comes from the pick, which system has always been in use here. Atthe 
mines above here screens are used. Coal dumped over a screen 10 feet 
long, with 4 inch of space between the bars, will make 7p nut and slack. 
If the coal were paid for before screening, it would lead to carelessness 
on the part of the miners, and there would be very little coarse coal sent out 
in comparison to the present system. There are men who take pride 
in sending out coarse coal. Those who are the most experienced send 
out the best coal. A man, by taking great pains, may becomea skillful 
miner. Poor miners make the most slack in mining. He is general 
manager of their mines. He has known men to take up mining and 
become skilled. A man could go into their mine, and in a year or two 
could learn to produce as much coal as any ordinary miner, but would 
not be experienced in driving entries, timbering, etc. There are quite a 
number of men that have gone into their mines, and ina year or two 
become good miners, though what is true here would not be true in other 
mines, as the coal here is free from sulphur, and being soft is easy to 
mine, There is a good roof over their coal. Their coal is largely used 
in coke business. In order to put the coal in the market in a present- 
able shape, it has to be screened. Nearly all the miners employed by 
them are skilled workmen. Formerly they paid more for bottom coal, 
but they now pay the same for the top and bottom. They are sometimes 
compelled to discharge men for neglecting to keep the slate out of the 
coal. They do not dock. When they worked over the screen they had 
to urge the miners to give them coarse coal. Their nut coal was then 
used forcoking. They sell the nutandslack for from 50 cts.to 80 cts. per ton. 
If he were to go into the general market, they would probably put in a 
screen 10 feet long and 4 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between the 
bars. If the coal were dumped and run together, about 40 per cent. would 
be nut and slack. If they were to use a screen, they would pay their 
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men a price that would give them the same wages as they now get, 
which is about $1.75 per day. They would have to pay about $1.00 per 
ton in order to bring this about. To become a skilled miner, a man 
must learn cutting, bearing-in, timbering, etc., which requires a great 
deal of experience. If they were using a screen he would learn what 
kind of coal the surrounding markets take, then he would fix the screen * 
to suit the market, and arrange the price of mining to suit the miners. 
They make it a point to employ no more workmen than it takes to do the 
work. If they supplied coal for the general market, they could not work 
under the present system, and they would have to pay a higher price for 
mining, because they could not give the men steady work. The vein at 
Washingtonville is about 31 inches in thickness, for which they pay 63 
cents per ton. They pay 80 cents per ton at the mines here, If the top 
and the bottom coal at their mine were mined together, and screened 
over a 14-inch screen 10 feet long, it would make about ,8; slack. He 
does not think that screening the coal lowers the standard of min- 
ing, or makes the employer careless as to what kind of men he employs. 
The closer the bars of the screen are together, the more slack goes into 
the lump, and the cheaper the coal has to be sold. The wages of their 
miner~ will average about $600.00 per year. They pay every two weeks. 
It makes twice as much work as the monthly system, in making up the 
pay-roll. The miners, generally, wish to be paid every two weeks, but 
some of them would as soon be paid monthly. The company has a 
store. They allow the men to trade where they choose, in the company 
store or elsewhere. He thinks this perfectly legitimate, but when the 
workmen are given to understand in any way that they must trade in 
the store in order to be employed by the company, it is not right, and 
they have never done so. There are mines who have been working for 
them 15 years, and have never traded in the store of the company. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s testimony being concluded, the Commission 
made the necessary arrangements for meeting in Bellaire, on Tuesday, 
July 24, and adjourned at 10 qclock P. M. 

BELLAIRE. 

Pursuant to notices given to the operators and miners of Bellaire 
and vicinity, the Commission met at the Globe House, Bellaire. on 
Tuesday, July 24th, and went into session at 10 o’clock A. M., when Mr. 
John Kidd appeared and testified as follows: 

He hag been in this coal field since the year 1866, as proprietor and 
‘miner. Out of the time he has been here he mined about 18 months. 
‘This seam averages about 54 feet in thickness. It is an easy mining 
coal, and is mined by the aid of powder. Compared with Hocking Val- 
dey coal, this coal mines small. It mines similar to the Pittsburgh 
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proper. The top coal is best. Out of the vein there is about 5 inches 
of coal lost in slate, which makes additional work for the miner, as it 
has to be split out of the coal. The average output per miner is about 44 
tons per day. At their mine on the B. & O. R. R. they pay their miners 
by weight after screening the coal. At the mine on theT. V.R. R. they 
pay by car measure. They but recently changed at the B, & O. mine 
from car measure to weight. This was done to conciliate the miners 
who were dissatisfied, and to get better coal. The miners complained that 
under the car system the poor miner received as much as the good 
miner. They also claimed that under the car system they were giving 
more coal than those who were working under the weight system. They 
desired the change. He does not know what favor the change meets 
with among the miners, but they have made no complaint. There isa 
larger proportion of lump coal under the screen system: Out of 38,000 lbs. 
or 40,000 Ibs. of coal, there is about 28,000 lbs. of lump coal made. The 
balance is nut and pea coal. Under the present system the miners do 
not break up the lump coal, and are more careful in blasting it. They 
did break the lumps, because broken the coal filled a greater space, and 
it took less to fill a car. The miners dress their coal the same, but gauge 
the powder better in blasting it. There is a difference in miners as to 


skill of workmanship. The miners at their mine are not all skilled 


workmen. They differ in this as mechanics do. Some men could 
not learn mining. He has seen men become skilled in mining in less 
than a yearof experience. He can, by trial of their work, secure skilled 
miners, Skilled miners are the most profitable. When work is scarce 
they employ only the best miners, but when work is in demand they 
take whom they can get. It would be to the disadvantage of the miner 
to break his coal, whether it were before or atter screening. If the coal 
were weighed before screening it would be to the disadvantage of the 
operator, as he would be paying for more good coal than he received. It 
is the right that belongs to the operator to employ or discharge whom 
he pleases, but to discharge a man might bring on a strike. He has 
known men discharged for loading bad coal and slate, and has known 
strikes to ensue from this. The majority of the miners do not care for 
any thing regarding the future of mining, but for the present gain. A 
poor miner is of no advantage to the operator under any circumstances. 
It is a fact the more that goes through the screen the more profit there 
is to the operator. At their mine, if a car weighs 40,000 lbs. and has not 
the required 28,000 lbs. in it, of lump coal, it is to the operator’s interest, 
Under those circumstances, when there is a market for nut coal, the more 
that goes through the screen the better for the operator. The tendency of 
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late years has been to decrease the size of screens. The object of running 
the nut and lump together is, they sell the whole, lump and nut, for 70 
cents per ton, and pay the miners 623 cents per ton for the lump coal. 
If he did not run it together in this manner, he could not pay the miner 
more than 40 cents per ton. The space between the bars of the screen 
is 1,3, inches. The bars are flat on top, V bars, and gof an inch in 
width. The screen is 11 feet long and 44 feet wide. They have been 
paying every two weeks for about 4 years. They changed to this from 
the monthly system. It is of no advantage to the miner, as with a man 
whose credit is not good for a month, it makes no difference if he is paid 
every day. They pay in cash. . They intend to introduce ‘“due-bills” to 
be given every two weeks as settlements, and pay monthly. At their 
mines on the T. V. R. R. they give these “‘due-bills” weekly, and pay 
monthly. If they paid but oncea month, some little labor would be saved. 
In paying every two weeks money is given out that they would other- 
wise have the use of. They receive the money for their coal once a 
month. Two weeks’ pay would not release the miner from having to get 
goods on credit. 

Mr. Kidd’s testimony being concluded, Mr. W. G. Barnard appeared 
and testified as follows: 

He has been connected with this field since 1847. He has mined in 
two coals in this State, the Pittsburgh seam and an upper vein. The 
Pittsburgh vein here is from 5 to 6 feet in thickness, and is a tender 
coal. It iseasy to mine. It is dressed and blasted. The average out- 
put of a good miner is from 70 to 100 bushels per day. They pay for all 
coal ” passing over a lg-inch screen, 3 cents per bushel. They sell the 
coal for 54 cents per bushel, delivered at the river and manufactories. 
When there is slate and sulphur in the coal, it is a gread deal harder to 
mine. The proportion of coarse and fine coal depends upon the manner 
in which it is mined, and upon its quality. The effect of paying for the 
coal before screening would be to induce the miners to fill all the dirt they 
could with it, and the operator would have no way to protect his coal. 
Some miners are more skilled than others. It is not difficult to learn 
mining. Some will learn in a year, and others will never learn. The 
system under which they are now working is satisfactory to the miners, 
so far as he knows. 

Adjourned at 12 M. 

The Commission was called to order at 14 P. M. 

Mr. Richard Heslop appeared and testified as follows : 

He has been connected with this field 33 years. He has mined coal and 
has been manager. He is now an operator. The coal vein here is from 
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5 to 6 feet in thickness. There are two slates in it. There is about 15 
inches ofa poor quality of coal. This is principally used to undermine in- 
There is slate intervening between this and the next layer, which is 2 
feet in thickness; then another band of slate, with coal above it, which 
coal is the best of the seam. The slate has to be picked out of the coal. 
Compared with the Pittsburgh coal, it is a tender coal. It is mined 
with powder, of which a miner uses about half a keg per month. There 
is about 4 inches of the botton coal waste. There is a difference in the 
workmanship of miners. They employ skilled and unskilled miners. 
They have never discharged any one for poor mining. They do not 
dock. The unskilled miner spoils the coal so that it is not so salea- 
ble. They pay for screened coal, oyer a 18-inch screen. The 
length of the screen is about 8 feet. The average of nut coal is 
about 4 bushels out of 25 bushels. The proportion of coal going through 
the screen is about 6 or 7 bushels out of 25 bushels. This screening 
system has been in use at this mine since he took it. He cannot say 
what effect on the quality of the coal weighing before screening would have. 
He can not see that the miner would be benefited by breaking up his coal 
if it were weighed before screening. He does not think it would tend to 
make the miners careless as to making good coal. The coal is run 
together, because the railroad company desire it so. They make a con- 
cession in price for this. He always endeavors to employ good miners. . 
They do not turn men off because they are not skilled. He has dis- 
charged men for filling slate in the coal. The effect of weighing before 
screening would depend upon the market in which the coal ig sold. 
They pay every two weeks, in cash. This system has been in use about 
1} years with them. It is beneficial to the miners, and causes the oper- 
ators no inconvenience. They would just as soon pay every week, if it 
were necessary. Some of the operators here pay their men every week. 
There are no company stores here. He thinks the “truck system” is 
unjust. 

Mr. W. G. Barnard’s testimony not being finished, he was again 
heard, as follows: 

It would not be to the interest of the miner to break up his coal, if 
it would be weighed before screening, but again, it would not tend to in- 
duce him to preserve it coarse. They prefer good miners. They pay 
twice a month. This system has been in use about 3 years. They 
formerly paid once a month; and they have also paid every week, but 
the latter is too troublesome, and the monthly pay system is too long 
for the miners to wait for their money; thus he thinks the two weeks’ 
pay system the best and most reasonable for all parties. 
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Mr. Peter Shafer then appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been in this coal field about 30 years, running the same 
mine. They have always paid every two weeks, in cash. They first 
paid by bank measure, then car measure, and now they pay for coal 
screened over a screen 7 feet long, with 12 inches of space between the 
bars. He thinks the present screening system is as good as any that 
could be adopted. He does not think the system could be changed so 
as to give the operator a chance to get clean coal. A change of system 
would not bring a good coal, as the miners would not be particular in 
mining it. . He does not think the “truck system” is just. 

Mr, W. S. Hetherington testified as follows: 

He is connected with the Belmont Coal Co., which has river market. 
They pay for screened coal, over a screen with 1g inches space between 
the bars. The screen is 7 feet long. About 4 of the coal goes through 
the screen. There is one-fourth of the coal nut. This coal is hardly 
long enough to clean the coal as it should be cleaned. This screen has 
been in use about 15 years. The miners make no complaint regarding 
the preseht system. If the coal were paid for before screening the 
miners would not be careful to send out clean coal, but would fill dirty 
coal, slate, etc. He has seen both systems in use. They could not pro- 
tect their coal by selection of miners. Under the present system it is to 
the advantage of the miner to make large coal. By wagon measure 
the miner would make his coal smal! for convenience of handling. He 
thinks that practical miners might send out as good coal under a change 
of system as they now do. There isa difference in miners as to clean- 
ing their coal. At some mines the difference between the price received 
for lump coal and nut coal is 1} cents per bushel. At others there is 3 
cents difference at present. They are compelled to have w certain 
amount of lump coal in order to keep the market. It is to the interest 
of the miner to make coarse coal when it is screened, and to the advan- 
tage of the operator to have the coal fine. They pay every week. This 
system of paying is satisfactory to the miners and the operators. He 
would prefer paying every two weeks. 

Mr. Lewis Rockenhouser testified as follows : 

He has been connected with this field about 17 years as an operator. 
They use a screen 7 feet long, with 13 inches of space between the bars. 
They sell the nut coal at 3 cents per bushel, and the lump at 5 cents per 
bushel. They sometimes have more nut coal than they can readily sell. 
When he first came here they paid by car measure, but owing to losing 
from 2 cwt. to 8 cwt. on a car in handling the coal between the miners 
and themselves, they changed the system. This change of system was 


satisfactory to the miners. He does not think a change of system would 
work yy as it would make the miners careless in mining the coal. 
A good miner would, he thinks, put out as good coal as under the present 
system. Under the present system, the miners that put out the most 
coal make the most money. Under a change of system it would not be 
of advantage to the miner to put out coarse coal. The miners are 
out now against a reduction of one-half cent per bushel—from 8 cents 
to 24 cents. He considers miners skilled laborers. He has known some 
ata to become good miners in about a year’s time. He thinks the 
miners’ wages would average $2.50 per day. They pay every week, 
which has been the custom for 8 years, Before that they paid monthly. 
The present system is satisfactory. They sell their coal on 3 months’ 
credit, which is their allowed custom in selling coal for river use. He 
thinks that the two weeks’ pay system is much better than: the weekly 
pay system. ; 

Mr. Owen Meehan testified as follows: 

He has been connected with the coal trade about 17 years. Coal for 
domestic purposes must be prepared with greater care than that which 
is used for steam purposes. They sell lump and nut coal. All that 
which goes through the second screen is waste, and is about one sixth of 
the production of the mine. Others have a trade here for small coal 
which we have not. In shipping to Chicago some time ago they came 
into competition with Hocking Valley coal and the Indiana Block coal, 
and they were unable to sell theirs, as it was toosmall. Their screen at 
this time was 1} inches between the bars. They pay twice a month. 
As they are in the country away from any stores, they themselves keep 
one, but they strictly inform their miners that there is no compulsion 
to trade in the store. 


Mr. W. J. Kelley testified as follows: 

He is connected with the upper Hetherington mine. Their coal is 
consumed in the glassworks, and on the river. They get 24 cents per 
ton for nut coal and 5 cents per ton for lump; for good glass coal they 
get 5.3 cents per bushel. They are very particular in cleaning the coal 
that is used in the glass business. Outof 25 bushels of coal there are from 7 
to 8 bushels nut and slack. They make it an aim to employ good miners. 
It is to the interest of the miners to make coarse coal. They are 
anxious to get as much coarse coal as they possibly can. All their coal 
is consumed at home. Ifthe coal were weighed before screening, it would 
be of disadvantage to the good miner and the operator. He has known 
some miners to make 5 cents per car more on their coal than others. It 
is detrimental to the miners when too much powder is used in blasting 
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the coal. A change of system would make the miners careless as to 
sending out good coal. He does not think that the present system makes 
the operator careless as to the kind of men heemploys. They pay every 
week, in cash. This system of paying is satisfactory. Some of their 
miners average about $20 per week, and others about $12 per week. 


Mr. Hetherington again testified as follows: 

They compete mostly with the Pomeroy coal, for the mining of 
which there is 24 cents paid. The coal here is harder to mine than the 
Pomeroy coal. Of the latter coal, 60 bushels is about the average output 
of a miner per day. A hundred bushels is the average output here. The 
Pomeroy coal is closer to market than this coal, and is sold for 5 cents 
per bushel for river use. Being closer to market, they have an advantage 
over us. They pay less for mining, and realize a greater profit than the 
operators here. Their miners have now been on strike about 3 months. 
Mr. Barnard pays 8 cents per bushel for mining. The weight of from two 
to three hundred pounds. of sulphur is taken out of every large load of 

‘coal, and has to be borne by the operator. The Cambridge coal is not a 
competitor of theirs. The cost of fine coal is increased by the employ- 
ment of men to screen the coal, and men to take care of it to the barges. 

The Commission here adjourned at 5 o’clock P. M., to meet at 7 
P. M. 

According to adjournment, the Commission convened at 7 P. M. 

Mr. Tobias Holt came forward and testified as follows : 

He has been engaged in mining in this place since last October. 
He has done most of his mining in Virginia, though he has mined some 
coal in other States. He works at Heslop & Shick’s mine. The coal is 
used principally on the B. & O. R. R. The vein is about 5} feet in 
thickness. There are several bands of slate in the seam, and this slate has 
to be picked out of the coal. Taking the thickness of slate out it leaves 
about 5 feet of clean coal. They undermine it at the bottom. The 
average day’s work is about 80 bushels. The average wages are about 
$2.00 per day. A miner uses about 25 cents’ worth of powder per week. 
They are paid for screened coal. One of the screens is 8 feet 6 inches 
in length, and 8 feet 9 inches in width, with 12 inches of space between 
the bars. They are paid only for screened coal. There are 8 bushels 
out of 20 bushels that go through the screen, thus making 3 slack and 
nut coal. Jn his opinion, this system is not a fair one for the miner, 
because it takes as much labor to produce a bushel of small coal as it 
does to produce a bushel of lump. The operator takes the small coal 
out of the amount sent out and pays the miner forthe lump. He would 
prefer to have his coal weighed before screening, for which he would 
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expect to make some concession in price. It might be possible to 
arrange a basis by which a price could be paid that would make up for 
what goes through the screen. A change of system would not affect the 
manner of mining the coal so far as he is concerned, and he cannot see 
that it would affect the quality of the coal, as in order to make the coal 
smaller more powder would have to be used, which would be additional 
expense to the miner. In this mine they would get more coal from the 
mine, as the top coal, which is not sent out under the present system, 
for the reason that it would fall through the screen, would be loaded 
with the rest. The miners of this district are average workmen, though 
they differ as to skill of workmanship. The most skilled miners make 
the most coal and get the most pay, which he thinks would be the same 
were the system changed. In making good coal and good wages, con- 
siderable depends upon the skill applied in mining and loading the 
coal. Those who do not constantly follow mining cannot make as 
good coal as those who do so, and they are not considered practical 


miners. He does not think it takes as long a time to learn to dig coal 


as it does to learn blacksmithing. They would not expect to be bene- 
fited immediately by a change of system, but in time would expect to 
make more money. He has known men to learn mining ina year’s 
time, and others in six months. There are men who cannot learn min- 
Ing so as to make good miners. He thinks the operators have the slack 
filled out in order to get the nut coal out of it. The present system has 
a tendency to make operators careless ‘as to the kind of men they 
employ. They are paid every two weeks, in cash. He thinks it better 
than the monthly pay system, and compares the weekly pay system and 
the two weeks’ in a like manner. 

Mr. W. P. Crozier testified as follows: 

He has been mining 20 years in this field and the Cambridge coal 
field, This coal is of a more tender nature that the Cambridge coal. 
The average thickness of the coal here is 5% feet. The bands of slate 


found in the coal are from 1 inch to 3 inches in thickness. The best. 


coal is in the upper part of the vein. The undermining is made about 
6 inches from the bottom of the coal, and after cutting ahead they lift 
the under coal and fill it into the car with the rest. There isa screen 
used. He works in an entry and is paid by the yard. His wages 
will average $2.50 per day when working. He has been working 
Overa screen. There are two screens at the mine. One of them is 8 
ft. 6 in. long and 5 ft. 9 in. wide, with 12 inches of Space between the 


bars. The coal that goes over this screen is shipped on the railroad, nut: 
and lump together. The other screen ig 1 inch between the bars. The 
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coal that goes over this is consumed by locomotives. There is about 
one-fifth of all the coal sent over the latter. These screens are set side by 
side. The miners are not satisfied with the screen. He thinks they 
would prefer a smaller screen as a change of system. The miners want 
to be paid for all coal that is sent to market. They think they are not 
being paid enough for their work. A change of system would not affect 
the quality of the coal, so far as he is concerned, or as a general thing, 
but it might with an occasional miner. He does not think a skillful 
workman mines so much better coal than unskilled miners, but his 
skill shows in other ways. A man may learn to mine coal in a short 
time, but he would not be skilled. The present system makes operators 
careless as to the men they employ, and depreciates the labor of practi- 
cal miners. It also lowers the standard of workmanship. They pay 
every two weeks at the mine in which he works. This system of pay- 
ing is satisfactory to the miners. 

Mr. James A. Coss testified as follows : 

He has been mining in this vein about 12 years. He is mining in 
Barnard’s mine, at 3 cents per bushel. They have been working 
about 3 days per week this month. This month and the next month 
are the slack months. Their coal is used in the glass works and on the 
river. The screen was set in to be one-and-a-half inches between the 
bars, but the bars have become spread, and there is from 14 inches to 24 
inches between the bars. A miner here does not average 80 bushels per 
day. The miners complain of the present screening system, and they 
want their coal weighed before it is screened. For this they would ex- 
pect to make some concession in price. There are three grades of coal 
made—egg coal, nut coalandlump coal. The wagons hold 23 bushels, but 
after the coal is screened there is but about 15 bushels for the miner. 
He would expect to make more money if the system werechanged. The 
miners claim that the present system works injustice to them. He 
thinks it lowers the standard of mining. He thinks it has a tendency 
to make the operators careless as to the kind of men they employ. They 
are paid every two weeks, in cash. This system is satisfactory to the 
miners. 

Mr. EK. J. Evans testified as follows: 

He has been mining here about one year. He works in Barnard’s 
mine. The average day’s work is from 65 to 80 bushels per man. There 
is nearly one-half of the coal goes through the screen. The present sys- 
tem puts a premium on bad work, and depreciates the standard of min- 
ing. It has a tendency to reduce the price of mining, and will ulti- 
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mately prove detrimental to the miner and operator, as the coal trade 
will be filled with unskilled miners, which will result in a great deal of 


coal being spoiled. The miners are paid every two weeks, which is 


satisfactory to them. 
Mr. William T. Smith came forward and testified as follows: 


He has been mining about 14 years. He is employed at the Frank- 
lin mine, Stewardsville. He considers miners skilled laborers, and thinks 
they should make $3.00 per day. He thinks it requires as much skill 
in mining as most other branches of labor, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
ete. He does not think achange of system would affect the quality of the 
coal, as the skilled miner would mine his coal just the same as at present; 
however, some miners might make more slack than under the present 
system. There are men working in their mine that would never make 
good miners. He thinks a change of system would benefit the miners 
without being detrimental to the operators. The seam of coal is about 
5 feet in thickness. The mine in which he works is a railroad mine. 
They have averaged about 4% days’ work during the summer. The 
average day’s wages is about $2.50 per day. They are paid by weight 
over a screen 1} inches between the bars. This screen has been in use 
about 2 years. The one formerly used here was an inch screen. The 
miners did not complain of the change. The feeling among the miners 
generally is, that the coal should be weighed before screening. He does 
not think it would affect the quality of the coal. As it now is the skilled 
miner makes the most money. He does not think that under a change of 
system good and poor minvrs would be put on an equality. It 
would send the poor miners out of the mines, and the operators and 
miners would work more in harmony. The miners would then know 
that they were getting paid for all their work. He thinks that the price 
could be arranged to cover the loss in screening. He thinks that for the 
expense incurred and the dangers encountered by the miner, he should 
receive $3.00 per day. He compares miners to skilled mechanics. He 
is getting 24 cents per bushel, but thinks that the market would at 
present afford 3 cents per bushel. The general feeling is against the in- 
justice of the present system. The present system has a tendency to 
make operators employ all kinds of men. They have done this in times 
of strikes, as the small coal is of value to the operator as well as the 
lump. The present system depreciates the standard of mining. It will 
not result to the disadvantage of the operator, but will prove detrimen- 
tal to the miner. They are paid in cash, every two weeks. 

Mr. John Davis appeared and testified as follows: 

He last worked at the Pittsburgh Coal Works. He considers that 
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he is a practical miner the last three years he has been mining. He has 
been mining about 6 years. The miners average about $2.50 per day. 
They were paid 3 cents per bushel for screened coal, over an inch and 
three-eights screen, but are now on strike against one-half cent per bushel 
reduction. The miners want to be paid for their coal before it is 
screened. They would expect no greater change in wages immediately, 
but would, in time, expect to make more money. It would not affect 
the quality of the coal, as those who would break their coal would be 
taken out of the mines. He thinks a change of system would be more 
satisfactory. The miners are continually complaining of the present 
screening system. It is a fact that the present screening system has a 
tendency to put a premium on bad work. It tends to make operators 
careless as to the kind of workmen they employ, and depreciates th- stand- 
ardofmining. It also tends to make operators cut each other in prices, by 
the screens being changed at different mines. There is two-fifths of the 
coal goes through the screen; this he has proven. They are paid every 
week. This system of paying is satisfactory to the miners. 

Adjourned at 10 P. M. 

On Thursday morning, July 26th, the Commission left Bellaire and 
went to Bridgeport, notices having been sent to the miners and operators 
of Martin’s Ferry and Bridgeport, that asession would be held in Bridge- 
port on that date. 

The Commission remained in Bridgeport until Thursday night, but 
no one appeared to testify. 

The necessary arrangements were then made for visiting the mines 
of Guernsey and Carroll counties the following week, and the Commission 
adjourned to meet in Cambridge, on Tuesday, July 31st. 

Pursuant to agreement, the Commission met in the Eagle House, 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, July 31st, and went into session at 3 o’clock 
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Mr. H. S. Hyett appeared and testified as follows : 


He is employed by the Guernsey Coal Co. in their mine, where he 
has worked for 3 years. He has been connected with this mining 
field 23 years. He considers himself a skilled miner. He was about 
twenty-one years of age when he began mining. He considers that it — 
takes a year to learn to mine coal. When he had been a year at work 
in the mines, he could make as good coal as he can now. There are 
about 30 men employed in the mine, principally skilled. The vein is 
about 5 feet in thickness. Most of the rooms are in good coal. An 
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average day’s work is about 3 tons. They use powder to mine this coal. 
The vein is not quite regular as to mining, being soft and strong in dif- 
ferent places. The best miners can mine 4 tons. The mine ran six 
days this month. The price is 624 cents per ton, paid by weight, 25 
bushels constituting a ton of 2,000 lbs. They are paid for screened coal 
over a screen 10 feet 10 inches long, and 5 feet 4 inches wide, with 1} 
inches of space between the bars. There is fully one-third of the coal 
goes through the screen. They make three grades—lump, nut and pea 
coal. There is about one-seventh of the coal sent out pea coal, and nearly 
one-half of it nut coal and slack together. The miners are not satisfied 
with the present screening system. They think that they should be 
paid for the nut coal. They are not directly paid for it now. They 
claim that they should be paid for all saleable coal, and look upon the 


present system as abused. He thinks a change of system should bring 


an increase of pay. The practical miner would be better satisfied were 
the system changed. It would not affect the quality of the coal, nor 
equalize poor and good workmen. They wish to be paid so much for the 
lump coal and so much for the other grades. Under the present system 
it is to the advantage of the miner to make coarse coal, and would be so 
if the system were changed. The skillful miner now has the advantage 
of the unskilled, and would have the advantage under the new system, 
Under the present screening system the operators employ unskilled 
miners in order the get a large quantity of nut coal, as they do not pay 
as much for the nut coal as they pay for the lump. The operator could 
pay the miner enough for the lump to cover the loss in screening. The 
miners wish a change to do way with the injustice of the present system. 
They would have the same inducement to make coarse coal as they now 
have. They are paid once a month. The company has a store at the 
mine, and he sometimes trades there, though they do not directly com- 
pel him todo so. As a general thing the goods are a little higher here 
than in other stores. The miners are not satisfied with this, and claim 
that if they were paid every two weeks they could do better by buying 
their goods in other stores. 

Mr. Lewis Taylor came forward and testified as follows: 

He has been working at Norris’s mine about 14 months, and has 
worked in this field since 1868, but has been away some of the time in 
Stark and Tuscarawas counties. He was about fourteen years of age 
when he began mining, and has been engaged asa miner fourteen years. 
It takes five or six years to learn mining, traveling through different 
fields. This coal is of a softer nature than that of the Massillon district, 
but a miner cannot earn his living here easier than he can earn it there, 
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The coal in Norris’s mine has more clay slips in it than most other 
mines here. They mine the vein as low as two or three feet, They 
work over a screen 104 feet long and 44 feet wide, and it will average 14 
inches space between the bars. Over a third of the coal that comes out 
of the mine goes through the screen. The nut and lump is run into 
the same car for shipment. There is about one car of pea coal to four of 
the mixed. The miners think it would be beneficial to have smaller 
Screens. They are paid 623 cents per ton for coarse coal. They think 
that a screen with three-fourths of an inch of space between the bars 
would take sufficient off the miner. Below, or under this a half-inch 
screen would be large enough. They desire to be paid for the nut coal. 
They are paid for the lump coal. He thinks the price should be ar- 
ranged by agreement of the operators and miners. The new system 
that they propose is a system of smaller screens. They wish to be paid 
for all salable coal, as they think it would be beneficial to the practical 
miner. Under the present system outsiders come into the mines, and 
this is of interest to the operator, for these men make a great deal of 
slack and fine coal. A change of system would give the skilled miner an 
advantage over the unskilled. In his opinion, if the coal were weighed 
as it comes from the pick, it would not make the miners careless as to 
making coarse coal. Miners vary in skill of workmanship. The opera- 
tors hire poor miners in preference to skilled workmen under the pres- 
ent screening system. A change of system would make the employers 
exercise more care as to the kind of men they employ, and skilled 
miners would have a greater number of days to work, but it would 
bring no greater wages daily to them. He does not think the new 
system would lower the standard of mining. They are paid once a 
month, between the 17th and 24th, in cash, for all except that which is 
consumed by orders. There is no compulsion as to trading in the store. 
Some say that goods are 20 per cent. cheaper in the stores in town than 
in the company store. He thinks the difference could not exceed 15 
percent. The miners desire to be paid every two weeks, as they think 
it would be of advantage in trading. The mine run eleven half-days 
and three quarter-days last month. Flour is sold in the company store 
at $1.50 per sack of 48 lbs., where in other stores it is sold at $1.30 per 
sack. There is but very little difference in the price of other goods. 
The miners are given the privilege to deal where they choose. 

Mr, Theodore Chalfant testified as follows: 

He works at Scott’s mine. He has mined coal here about 10 years, 
and considers himself a skillful miner. He commenced when he was 
19 years of age to mine coal. He estimates that it takes about a year to 
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learn mining. There are not many outsiders coming ante the mines at 
present. He believes that those who come into the mines here to ‘corn 
mining make as good miners as any others do, but those who work in 
the mines in winter only he does not rate good miners. He considers 
mining skilled labor equally as much as carpenters and other mechan- 
ics. An average day’s work is 75 bushels, or three tons. A keg of 
powder will bring down a hundred tons of coal. They are paid by 
weight, over a screen 9 feet 5 inches long and 5 feet 4 inches wide, with 
1} inches between the bars. There is from one-third to one-half of the 
coal goes through the screen. They undermine the coal on the bottom 
of the vein. The miners are not satisfied with the present system, and 
desire to be paid for all saleable coal. They would expect to receive pay 
for the coal that goes through the screen in addition to what they now 
receive. They do not expect an increase of wages immediately with a — 
change of system, but complain of the injustice of the present system, 
A change of system would make miners {more careful as to making © 
coarse coal. The present has a tendency to make operators careless as to — 
the men they employ. The operators now prefer unskilled miners, but 
in former years they preferred good miners. It is to the interest of the 
employer to have practical miners. It is better for the miners under 
all systems of weighing and screening to make coarse coal. They are 
paid in cash once a month. . There is a store connected with the mine, — 
though so far as he knows it is optional$with the miners,to trade there. 
The men desire to be paid every two weeks, as they think it would be 
of advantage to them. 

Mr. Thomas Fisher came forwardinext and testified as follows. 

He has been mining 15 years, offand on. He has worked in other 
fields than this. He began mining when 19 years of age. He was a 
year or two in learning to mine. He considers himself a skilled work- 
man. The seam is 5 feet in thickness. The average day’s work is 3 tons 
per man. They work over a screen 9 feet 6 inches long, and 5 feet 10 
inches wide, with 1} inches between the bars. There is over one-third 
of the coal goes through the screen. The coal is used for railroad pur- 
poses. To 4cars oflump and nut coal there is one car of peacoal. They are 
not satisfied with the present screening=system. They would like pay 
for all merchantable coal. They would expect a change of system to re- 
sult in more pay. They desire to be paid for the different grades of coal 
proportionally, according to quality. If the miner is paid anything for 
the nut coal it isin an indirect way. He does not think the miners 
would be willing to have the price of the lump reduced if the nut coal 
were paid for. He thinks the present system makes the employers care- 
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less as to the men they employ. It lowers the standard of mining, and, 
he thinks, will eventually prove injurious to the operator as well as the 
miner, by depreciating the standard of the coaliu market. A change 
of system would not affect the quality of the coal by making miners 
more careless in making coarse coal. They are paid once a month. 
There is astore connected with the mine, but there is no compulsion to 
trading in the store. The miners desire to be paid every two weeks. 

Adjourned at 6 P. M. 

The Commission convened at 7 o’clock P. M. 


Mr. Wm. Norris appeared and testified as follows: 

He is connected with this coal field. He owns about 300 acres of 
coal here. The coal is easy to cut, but is not an easy coal to mine, as its 
softness deadens the effect of powder. It is not as strong as the Hocking 
or Bellaire coal. It is cleaned over a screen 8} feet long and 5 feet wide, 
with 14 inches of space between the bars. The screen is set at an angle 
of one foot in four. This is the size in general use here. There is an- 
other screen placed under this one, that is § inch between the bars. 
They make three grades of coal—lump, nut and pea coal. The slack is 
waste. Of the whole there is one sixth nut coal. This is the agree- 
ment in contracts made with the railroad company. They estimate 
this from what nut coal they made previous to this. The price is re- 
duced to answer the mixture of nut and lump coal. This grade of coal 
was introduced by the desire of the railroad company, for which market 
the coal being mixed makes but little difference. Formerly he sold 
most of the slack coal—some of it was given away. He sometimes 
receives half-price for it, and at other times very little. He never sold 
it for more than 50 cents per ton. This coal is mostly used for steam 
purposes. For domestic use it is rather inferior. He pays the miners 
for screened coal. They do not complain to him. He employs about 
380 men in the new mine. There is a difference in the miners as to 
workmanship. Some will earn 75 cents per day, whiie others will earn 
$4.00 per day. The poor miner makes the most slack in mining. The 
skilled miner, if he behaves himself, is the best for the company. He 
prefers good miners, and when he can get them he places them at work 
in preference to poor miners. There are many men who come into the 
mines in the winter, but if he can get good, practical miners enough he 
does not employ these men. If the coal were paid for proportionally, 
according to grade, it would have no bad result to the operators, except 
to make more work in making up accounts. He does not think they 
could operate if the coal were weighed before screening, as it comes from 
the pick, for the reason that the miners would send out too many im- 
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purities, which is the case now. They could not remedy this by dis- 
charging the men, as the next employed would do no better. Some 


would send out good coal, but, as a general thing, they (the miners) 
would send out dirt, slate, and every thing that would weigh. It is to 


the interest of the miners to send out good coal, but they do not do it. 
The price of mining is as high as it should be. An average day’s wages 
for a good miner is from $2.00 to $3.00, though some miners do not make 
$1.00 per day. The reason they keep the latter is, they cannot readily 
get rid of them. The entry-men work nearly full time, but the room- 
men do not. The room-men get about 200 days’ work in the year. The 
wages in entries are more than those in rooms. They figure the actual 
cost of the coal by counting the cost of mining and handling it. Their 
coal is sold principally on the B. & O. R. R. They come in competition 
with coals from other States. It the screens were abolished he would 
quit operating. They have to furnish as good coal as other districts. 
They always try to get good workmen, but he docs not know of any way 
to select them. If the system were changed there would be no induce- 
ment to a good miner to make better coal than a poor one. By selling 
lump and nut coal mixed, it does not make it of interest to them to 
have a great quantity of nut made, as they are not alluwed to put above 
a certain amount of nut into the lump. They estimate they pay for the 
nut in the price paid for the lump. He is as cautious as to the kind of 
men he employs under the present system as he would be under a 
change of system. The screen makes it of interest to the miner to send 
out large coal. He has a store, but the miners are not asked to deal 
there, and many of them do trade elsewhere. He aims to sell as cheap 
as Cambridge stores. Flour is a little higher, as it is hauled a greater 
distance. They pay once a month, in cash. To pay every two weeks 
they would have twice the amount of labor in making up the books 
that they have at present. They charge 5 cents a sack for flour more 
than it is sold for at the Cambridge stores, the cause of which is the dif- 
ference in the distance of hauling it. All other goods they endeavor to 
sell as cheap as they are sold elsewhere. The two weeks’ pay system 
would not benefit the miners. Once a month is often enough. The 
men can get their money of him as soon as they have earned it. 


Mr. M. D. Robbins, of the Guernsey Coal Co., testified as follows : 

He commenced operating in this field in 1870. The largest number 
of men they have worked with at one time is 75. They employ about 
30 men at present. A skilled miner he regards as a tradesman. There 
are men that will make fair hands in two months. Others take 8 years 
to learn mining. He has seen men learn the trade since he has been in 
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the business. They pay 624 cents per ton for room coal, and 87} cents 
per ton for entry coal. They pay for clean coal. Their prices rise and 
fall with those of other districts. In 1871 they were paying for two 
grades of coal, but it was at that time agreed with the miners that there 
should be but one price for mining the different grades of coal, the nut 
being paid for in the price paid for the lump. This was satisfactory to 
the miners. There are men in this valley who were parties to this 
agreement. If they were to return to the old system it would make 
more book-keeping, etc., but in dollars and cents there would be no 
difference. It would not, in his opinion, make the miner careless as to 
the kind of coal he would send out. He does not wish the present price 
of mining to be raised, but would not object to a distribution of the 
price on the different grades of coal. They are not allowed to put more 
than a certain quantity of nut coal in with the lump, an agreement 
made with the consumers (the B. & O. R.R.) When he sold to the 
public he got rid of the nut coal at 30 cents per ton, When coal 
sells for $1.25 per ton he can get 50 cents per ton for the nut. They do 
not want any but skilled miners. The foreman can easily see, by a 
man’s work, whether he isskilled or not. The present screening system 
has no effect on the quality of the coal. If the coal were weighed 
before screening the skilled miner would send out more coal than the 
unskilled, but they would both send out poor coal, because they would 
use powder in preference to skill. They might discharge men to secure 
good miners, but it would have no efiect for a few years, until the work- 
men were worked up to a standard that this system would require. 
They could not compete with coals from other States. He thinks that 
there could be no better system adopted than the weight system, and he 
would not wish to make any change further than to distribute the 
present price of lump coal among the different grades proportionally, ac- 
cording to quality. Under the present system the skilled miner has the 
advantage of the poor miner, as he can get work which the poor or un- 
skilled miner cannot perform. It is to the interest of the operator to 
have coarse coal made. It is not to the interest of the miner to make fine 
coal. If it were paid for before screening, the miner would not hesitate to 
break up his coal. An expert can drill a hole into ashot of coal here in 
10 minutes. Others would require an hour. They uce about three- 
fourths of a pound of powder to a blast. If they were to depend upon 
powder they would have more expense and a greater amount of labor. 
Under a change of system there would be a greater opportunity for slate 
to pass in the coal, as there would be more slack and fine coal from which 
to take it. They would dock a man for sending out slate, which they do 
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at present. The operators would have additional expense entailed upon 
them by the employing of mentoclean the coal. They pay once a month, 
incash. They keep a store, but do not compel the miners to trade there. 
They aim to keep the prices of their goods the same as those in the 
Cambridge stores. They endeavor to keep a good quality of goods. 

Mr. J. C. Scott testified as follows : 

He is manager for the Scott Coal Co. He commenced there in 
1859, and has been there ever since, with the exception of three years. 
They use a screen 1} inches between the bars. There has been no 
change, to his knowledge, sinve 1858. The screen pitches about a foot 
in four feet, and is 8 feet long. The larger the screen is the better it is 
for the operator. They made a change of system in 1858 to square 
measure, by the suggestion of miners from the Hocking Valley; then in 
afew months they changed to bushel measure, and from that to the 
present system. There would be no object to a good miner to go back to 
the old system. Unless good, large coal is made by the miner the Com- 
pany suffers. Under the present system it is of interest to the miners 
to make coarse coal, but if the coal were weighed before screening, the 
miners would have no inducement to make coarse coal. Their miners 
are, principally, skilled workmen. He thinks the skilled miner the 
most profitable to the company. They endeavor to select industrious 
men, who make the best miners. Men differ in learning mining. Some 
can make fair wages the second month. They have more demand for 
coal in winter, and to meet this they employ men who work on 
farms and in the towns in the dullseasons, to mine coal. A screen with 
7 of an inch space between the bars would not be large enough to clean the 
coal. This coal comes into competition with the river coal of Pennsyl- 
vania, and with Indiana coal. There is about 3 bushels of slack in the 
Cambridge coal to 2 bushels in the Hocking Valley coal after they 
get to market. Under the present system the coarser the coal is mined 
the more the miner is paid. Some of the miners here average from $40.00 
to $60.00 per month. He thinks the fine coal should be left in the mine, 
because when the coal gets to market it is handled by fork, and consider- 
able is left in the car, for which they have to pay freight. He would 
not recommend any system, but to fix the price of lump coal so as to 
pay for the nut coal, and under this system they would ‘not be able to 
keep the miners to filling the standard of the different grades upon which 
the price would be based. They discharge miners who do not have a 
care for preserving the pillars and workings of the mine. There is a 
great deal more powder used under ths present system than formerly. 
They pay once a month. He does not approve of the two weeks’ pay. 
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Mr. I. W. Robbins, of the Cambridge Coal Co., testified as follows: 

The main objections he has to paying every two werks is, they 
generally give a month’s time to those who buy the coal, and from some 
they do not get their money sooner than 3 or 6months. It would neces- 
sitate the borrowing of money to meet their payments, which would make 
additional cost to them. The additional labor in keeping the accounts 
would, he thinks, be the smallest part of the trouble. They screen their 
coal over the same sized screen as the other companies here do.” ‘Their 
coal has to be made clean to meet the competition of other districts. There 
is sometimes a great deal of fine coal goes over the screen, shielded by the 
lump, and getting into the lump coal reduces its quality and injures their 
trade. 

The Commission here adjourned at 104 P. M., having completed its 
work at Cambridge. 

On Wednesday, August Ist, the Commission, pursuant to notices 
given, went to Byesville, where a session was held on the morning of 
the same day. 


BYESVILLE. 


Mr. Luke Sharp appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been working in this district about ten months. He has 
worked in the Tuscarawas Valley 17 years. He began mining in Scot- 
land when 10 years of age. He has worked in shafts and drifts. They 
have miners here of all grades as to workmanship. About half are 
skillful miners. Those who have been in the minesa considerable length 
of time and are able to take care of their rooms and provide against 
dangers, he considers skillful miners. Men who do not understand min- 
ing destroy a great deal of coal, making it fine, as they have not the care ofa 
skilled workman. They use powder. The coal is cut in the center of 
the room and afterwards blasted from both sides. There are two miners 
working in each room, which isthe custom here. Thecoalisby nature soft, 
and therefore requires dressing. A keg of powder will bring down about 75 
tons of coal. A shot, called a “noser,” is sometimes fired in the center 
of the room. They undermine the coal in the bottom of the seam. 
About an hour’s time is required to drill a hole and prepare it for firing. 
It would not pay to blast this coal on the solid. He has to work hard to 
earn $2.00 per day. Ifa miner is skilled his wages will not go below 
$1.50 per day working in this mine. There is a difference in rooms. 
They are paid for their coal by weight. The lump coal is 623 cents per 
ton of 2,000 lbs., screened. They load brush coal, for which they get 373 
cents per ton. The brush coal is the run of the mine, and is not screened 
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for the miner. The screen is 16 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 14 inches 
between flat bars } of an inch wide on top. The pitch of the screen is 
about 1 foot in four. There is only one kind of coal brought out of the 
mine at a time, brush or screen coal. At the price paid for the brush 
coal here at present, the screening system is the best for the miner. 
There is about one-third of the coal goes through the screen. There are 
three grades of coal made—lump, nut and slack. The miners are not 
satisfied with the present screening system, as the nut coal and slack 
are sent away, and they do not receive pay for either. They consider 
they are not paid enough for the brush coal. The men would prefer to 
send out the run of the mine, if the price were made satisfactory. He 
thinks the company would get as much large or coarse coal as under the 
present system, though there would not be as much inducement to the 
unskilled miner to make coarse coal. It would not make the practical 
miner careless as to the kind of coal he would send out. The skillful 
miner has an advantage over the poor miner under the present system, 
but the screens are not beneficial to the miners. The skilled miner 
dresses his coal and does not require very much powder. They do receive 
some compensation for the nut coal in the price paid them for the lump. 
Though there would be no increase of wages, the miners would be better 
satisfied with a change of system. They would not object to the distri- 
bution of the present price being distributed among the different grades 
of coal. They do not complain of the wages so much as the injustice of 
the present system. The present system puts a premium on bad work, 
as the more that goes through the screen the better for the employer, 
who thus becomes careless as to the kind of men he employs, practical 
or non-practica]. It depreciates the standard of practical mining, as the 
unskilled miner is the most profitable, fot the reason that he makes the 
most fine coal. It will ultimately result to the injury of the operator 
as well as the miner, as screens are widened by the operators cutting 
each other in the prices of their coal. Tf the price were distributed 
among the different grades of coal the quality would not be affected. 
They are paid once a month, in cash. Some take orders, but it is not 
compulsory. The miners would prefer pay every two weeks. The 
shorter the time between pays the more inducement there is to the 
miner to be attentive to his work, from the fact that the number of days 
would be less, and therefore more closely guarded. 

Mr. John Hood appeared before the Commission and testified as fol- 
lows: 

He is employed at the Manufacturers’ coal mine. He came here in 
October, 1882. He has been a miner 32 years. They are paid for 
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screened coal, over a screen 8 feet long, with 14 inches space between 
the bars. They also send out brush coal. There is about one-half of 
the coal goes through the screen, The nut coal and pea coal passes 
through the upper screen and runs into the flat, and is shipped. He 
considers that the miners should be paid for the coal before it is screened. 
A pactical miner endeavors to make good coal. It is to the operator’s 
interest to have the coal screened before weighing, as he can employ 
unskilled miners, who give him the most fine coal. It depreciates the 
standard of pactical mining, by bringing the work of poor miners into 
competition with that of skillful miners. The miners have objections 
to the present screening system, He would prefer either the weighing 
_ of the coal before screening, or the distribution of the price which is paid 
at present among the different grades of coal—lump nut and slack. 
There is too much coal goes through the screen. They are paid 624 
cents per ton for screened coal, and 385 cents per ton for brush coal, run 
of mine. A good miner can make about $2.00 per day. It is to the 
interest of the skilled miner to make good coal, as it is easier handled, 
and there is not as much powder required. The employer can easily 
distinguish between the skilled and unskilled miner by the coal they 
send out. The miners would not expect to make more money by a 
change of system, but would be better satisfied. He thinks the coal 
should be weighed before screening. They are paid once a month, in 
cash. The company does not compel the miners to take orders or trade 
in any particular store; it is optional to them. The miners desire two 
weeks’ pay. The coal averages about 44 feet in thickness. 


Mr. George Atherton came forward and testified as follows: 

He is superintendent of the Akron mine, Byesville, which position 
he has held since November, 1882. He came here from Illinois. He 
has had 20 years’ experience as mining boss, manager and miner, The 
coal is about 5 feet in thickness, with a band of slate in it from one to 
two inches in thickness, about 16 inches from the bottom. Under the 
slate the coal is best. They pay their miners by the ton for screened 
coal and for run of mine. They try to equalize the two systems. The 
screen is 8 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between 
the bars. There is 60 per cent. lump coal, two-fifths of the whole going 
through the screen. They. regulate the amount of screened and brush 
coal by the demand. It was found that 35 cents per ton was not suffi- 
cient for the brush coal, so they gave the miners 24 cents per ton of 
an advance, and allow them to load out their brush coal in the morn- 
ing, so they get out a fair quantity of their fine coal in the brush coal. 
To weigh the coal before screening would be the fairest way, if it were 
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not tor some miners who would send out too much slack. These unskilled 
miners are a sore spot on the trade. He does not see why the coal could 
not be sold altogether... Their trade demands a certain amount of coal, 
and as they have not enough good miners they haye to employ some 
whom they would not employ if they could get all good miners. Some 
of the miners make from $60.00 to $90.00 per month. The room-miners 
make from $50.00 to $70.00 per month. They have some men whom 
they term coal butchers, that make as low as $10.00 and $20.00 per 
month. The miners are never satisfied with the present screening sys- 
tem. He thinks if the miners are tairly paid, it does not make any 
difference by what system they work. The present screening system 
affords an advantage to the skilled miner, as the unskilled man will 
send out probably 10 per cent. more slack, which goes through the 
screen. The price paid should be regulated by the size of the screen. 
The screens in this State are wider between the bars than those in use 
in the State of Illinois. The widest screen he saw in Illinois had an 
inch of space between the bars. He thinks the operators should have 
the privilege of making their screen a size to suit themselves, but the 
price should be paid accordingly. He thinks the miners would be better 
satisfied if the coal were weighed before screening, though they made 
no more money than under the present system. When the screen is 
enlarged it is equal to a reduction to the miner. He does not see any 
fault in the screen, except in operators tampering with them, and not 
paying a price in accordance with their size. The present screening 
system tends to induce operators to enlarge the screens in order to 
be more successful in competing in the market. The abuse of the 
screen is also injurious to the State. He thinks that a screen with $ of 
an inch space between the bars is large enough to clean a hard, dry coal ; 
and, he thinks the screen here used is proportionally equal to a seven- 
eighth-inch screen, taking into consideration the wetness of the coal. 
It takes a good miner a half-hour to drill a hole in this coal and prepare 
it for firing. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, 


The Commission here adjourned at 4 o'clock P. M., and pursuant to 
agreement returned to New Philadelphia, and on the morning of the 
2nd of August went into session in the Sherman House, at 103 A. M. 
when Mr. Page A. Baggs appeared and testified as follows: 

He is manager of the Tuscarawas Valley Coal Co.’s mines. ’ They 
use a screen 9 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. 
He thinks that the coal here makes more slack than at the Bridgeport 
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mines. He thinks that, owing to competition, they could not market 
their coal if a smaller screen were used. The present system induces 
the miners to make coarse coal.. He thinks that if the coal were paid 
for before screening the Pennsylvania competition would drive them out 
of the market, and it would make the miners careless as to the kind of 
coal they would make, as a man will make coarse coal if he is paid for 
it, which is the case under the present system. The closer a mine is to 
market the more the company realizes. The expenses of dead work 
(day hands) sometimes covers what they receive for the nut coal. It is 
to the interest of the operator to get coarse coal. He thinks that if the 
system were changed it would cause dissatisfaction, as men who would 
make poor coal would have to be discharged. Under the present system 
these men discharge themselves. They do not receive any thing for 
the pea coal and the slack, and often have to pay for having the slack 
taken away. He arranged his screens formerly for making pea coal, 
but has paid no attention to this grade lately. They sell the nut coal. 
The highest price he has received for nut coal is 50 cents per ton, and 
he has sold it as low as 20 cents per ton. He prefers the present screen- 
ing system. He does not think the operators should pay for nut and 
pea coal, as they do not realize anything from either grade. He does 
not know the difference between the price of nut and lump coal in the 
market. If the miners were paid for the run of the mine they would 
not make good coal, because they would receive the same price for small 
as lump coal. They have the privilege of discharging men, but do not 
dock. When aman sends out dirty coal he is discharged, after being 
cautioned a few times. They have but very little trouble in this direc- 
tisn. They give away a large part of their pea coal. If the price paid 
at present were distributed so that the different grades would be paid 
for according to quality, the miner would have the same inducement to 
make coarse coal as under the present system, but he does not see that 
any one concerned would be benefited by the change, as it would cost 
more to produce the coal. They pay once a month, but give no orders, 
except at the request of the miner. They do not get any percentage on 
the orders, and give them on any store the miners may choose. They 
would prefer not to give orders, as it gives them additional trouble. 

Mr. Eli Thorp then came forward and testified as follows: 

He is employed at the No. 1 mine, Pike Run, He has been a 
miner 18 years. He has worked here 4 years, off and on. They are 
paid for screened coal, over a screen 10 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 
inches space between the bars. About 800 lbs. to the ton go through 
the screen. The miners are dissatisfied with the present screening 
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system. Some of them want the coal weighed before screening, others 
want the coal to be paid for according to quality so much for each 
grade, according to its selling price. He thinks that after a time they 
would not be satisfied if the coal were weighed before screening, and he 
thinks the paying for each grade would result more satisfactorily. The 
present system puts a premium on bad work, as it induces operators to 
employ men that are not fit to mine coal, but make fine coal for the em- 
ployer to the disadvantage of the practical miner. It lowers the stan- 
dard of mining. The price paid is 75 cents per ton. The average wages 
are $1.75 per day. The vein averages 4 feet 10 inches in thickness. 
They are paid something for the nut coal in the price paid for the lump 
A poor workman cannot mine his coal as clean as a skilled miner, and 
will make more fine coal. The skilled miner makes more money than 
the unskilled. By poor coal being put into the market, the demand for 
skilled miners isinjured. This coal is stronger than the Hocking valley 
coal. The complaint of the miners is principally against the present 
system. The miners would be willing to make a concession in price 
for a change of system. They are paid once a month. The miners 
desire two weeks’ pay. They think there would not be as much time 
lost after pay-days as there is under the present paying system. If the 
coal were weighed before screening, some would blast the coal without 
care, and make fine coal. He would prefer a graded system. 


Mr. W. B. Rennie testified as follows: 

He has been operating in Tuscarawas Valley since 1876. He was 
raised a miner, in the old country, where he had charge of works. He 
has had charge of works in this country also. The thickness of this 
vein is about 4} feet. It is the No. 6 vein. There is a slate in the coal, 
which has to be split out. The coal blasts reasonably well. The rooms 
are about 24 feet wide, and take about 4 shots to reach across them. It 
is to the interest of the miner to bear-in his coal. He aims to get 
coarse coal. <A keg of powder will bring down 70 or 80 tons of coal. He 
pays for screened coal, over a screen 8 feet 8 inches long and 4 feet 3 
inches wide, with 1} inches between the bars. He has worked over this 
screen, and in Scotland has worked over larger screens. In Scotland, a 
car is chosen out of the number sent out by a man, and weighed, and 
the weight of all the cars are estimated by this. In this field he has 
seen some larger screens and some smaller. A screen with less space 
between the bars would clean the coal if the screen were longer. The 
pitch of the screen is about 1 foot in 3 feet. He adopted this pitch so 
that the coal could be cleaned. One-third of the coal goes through the 
Screen, making nut coal and slack about equal, which he sells mixed to 
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the manufacturers here, for 40 cents per ton, 60 cents less than the priee 
of lump coal. He tried the system of weighing the coal before screening, 
paying 45 cents per ton for rin of mine. The fault that he found with 
it was, the miner had to be watched in order not to have too much slack 
sent out. The coal pleases the purchaser better when large. The men 
would try to blast it off the solid, which makes considerable slack. The 
Screen system is better for the miner and the operator. He employs all 
skilled miners, and wants no others. When they had orders for the 
run of the mine they covered the screen. This coal is good for steam 
purposes. He does not sell any coal for locomotive purposes. He sells 
the nut coal for 2 cents per bushel less than lump coal in winter. He does 
not think a change of system would make the men more satisfied than 
they are now. His miners are satisfied with the present system. The 
screens have not changed in size, to his knowledge, He thinks that if 
the run of the mine were paid for, the miner would become careless in 
mining, though not in the case of skilled wotkmen. When the coal is 
screened the miners try to make coarse coal, so that it will go over the 
screen. In the run of mine system, the remedy against poor coal would 
be to discharge unskilled workmen. He thinks there would be more 
harmony if a sliding scale were fixed on the lump coalonly. He thinks 
it would be injurious to all concerned to have a price paid for each grade 
of coal, as there would be additional cost in scales, etc. It would not be 
to the interest of the practical miner to break his coal, as it would be 
additional labor to him. Onan average he employs about 8men. He 
pays every month, and gives no orders, except when a miner requests it 
He very often pays them cash, every Saturday. It would be no trouble 
to him to pay every two weeks, though he thinks there would be more 
time lost. . 

Mr. Noftskar appeard and testified as follows. 

He has been connected with the coal business for 35 years, as a 
miner and operator. , At first there were no screens. They began 
with raking the coal in the mine, to get out the slack. Screens were 
introduced here in 1862, with half an inch of space between the bars, 
and 6 feet long, which were used for a number of years, when they were 
increased to an inch, and finally to 14 inches, which is the present size. 
The object in making the screens larger was, to get more nut into the 
slack to help the sale of the coal. The price of mining was raised pro- 
portionally, he thinks. Over the half-inch screen they received $1.50 
per ton for mining, over the inch screen they receive $1.00 per ton. 
These prices were paid during the time of the war. He has paid for the 
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run of the mine five years. It is satisfactory to the miners, but not to 
the operators, who, claim they get too much slack, but they have dis- 
charged men for sendirg out too much slack. He does not see any ad- 
vantage to be gained by paying a price for each grade of coal, as the 
screens would have to be changed. The average of slack is about one- 
half, in the crop of the vein. He paid 40 cents and 44 cents per ton for 
run of mine. He thinks that 40 cents per ton, run of mine, would be 
equal to 75 cents per ton, screened. A good miner can average about 3 
or 4 tons per day, or about 100 tons in a month, in this coal. A keg of 
powder will last a miner about a month. When he was working run of 
mine he got more slack, proportionally, than he does now. He thinks 
there would be less trouble if the screens were put away. He would 
protect his coal by employing practical miners. To do this he would 
no doubt have to discharge some men. The miners could not object to 
this, if his coal were being spoiled. He thinks that two weeks’ pay 
benefits the miners. 
The Commission here’ adjourned at 6 o’clock P. M. 


DELL ROY. 


On the morning of August 3, the Commission, pursuant to notices 
given, drove into Dell Roy, and went into session in the hotel at 11 
o'clock A. M., when Mr. Evan J. Morgan appeared and testified as 
follows: 

Ife isemployed at the Empire mine No. 3, owned by the Ohio & 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. He has been mining in this valley about 8 years. 
He formerly worked in the Block coal district. He has been mining 
since he was 7 years of age. He considers himself a practical miner. 
The majority of the miners here are skilled workmen. Those whohave 
not had much experience are not skilled. The unskilled are young men, 
and some are farmers, who come into the mines in winter. The latter 
cannot make good coal. A knowledge of the proper dressing of the coal, 
and the shooting it, is essential to good mining. They are paid for 
screened coal. In the old country, where he mined coal, the miners 
were paid for the coal before screening. The screen here is 9 feet long 
and 4} feet wide, with 14 inches between beveled bars. The pitch of the 
screen is 1 foot in 3 feet, or 1 foot in 4 feet. The greater the pitch is the 
better it is for the miner. The miners are not satisfied with the present 
screening system. It is an old complaint among them. Some wish to 
be paid for all coal marketable. The general feeling is,that it should be 
paid for before screening. He does not approve of the latter system, as 
he thinks there would be considerable docking done, which would make 


trouble. He would prefer that the present price paid for lump coal be 
distributed among the different grades. He objects to the present system, 
because the operator can widen the screen as he chooses. A skilled miner 
now has an advantage over one who is unskilled. Were the system 
changed it would give the unskilled miner anadvantage. The operators 
under the present system, as a general thing, prefer unskilled workmen. 
The present screening system in this way works injustice to the prac- 
tical miner, as the operators get more nut and slack from the unskilled 
miner. The miners would not be willing to bear the expense of chang- 
ing the scales to weigh the different grades of coal. They are paid once 
amonth,incash. Noordersare given. There isno store connected with 
the mine. The miners desire to be paid once every two weeks. They 
would be benefited by the change in different ways. They could get 
their goods of whom they pleased, and for cash they could get 5 per cent. 
of the cost thrown off. They think they are charged too much for the 
powder and oil they use in mining. 


Mr. Samuel Phillips testified as follows: 

He is working in the mine here. He has worked in the Block 
coal, There is as much skill required here as in the Block coal. 
The rooms are 18 feet wide. They use about three quarters of a keg 
of powder per month. He calls a fair day’s work 3 tons of coal. 
They worked about 12 days a month this summer. There are about 
40 miners employed in the mine now. About one-fourth are skilled 
miners. The unskilled are young men and middle-aged men who are 
beginning, and have been in the mine from 3 to 9 months. Jt re- 
quires about 2 yearstolearnmining. Heconsiders mining askilled labor, 
and thinks miners deserve as good pay as other mechanics. It embraces 
fully as much labor and thought as other trades. Their ranks are re- 
cruited from among the farmers, in winter The operators sometimes 
prefer poor miners. Ie thinks those men should have to learn mining at 
their own expense. He thinks if they would go to work with a practical 
miner it weuld remedy the case. He thinks a man learning to mine 
should serve as an apprentice. He thinks that if the coal were weighed 
before screening it would make the employer more careful as to the men 
he would employ, and there would not be so many outsiders coming into 
the mines. The men of the mine where he works desire this change. 
He does not think the quality of the coal would be affected. The prac- 
tical miner would fill as good coal as he does now, and as to the unskilled, 
the employer would not allow them to send out poor coal, and altogether 
he sees no practical difficulty to paying for the coal before screening. 
They have offered to work for 50 cents per ton under this system, where 
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they are row paid 68 cents per ton for screened coal. There is about 35 
per cent. goes through the screen, slack and nut coal. The coal is of 
unequal quality, hard and soft. The present screening system puts a 
premium on bad work, by making employers careless as to the kind of 
men they employ. The operators have used this system to crush the 
miners, by employing unskilled miners to break down wages. 

After having accomplished this, they get rid of them and employ 
skilled workmen. They worked 4 days a week last winter. He thinks 
the operators run their mine when they get orders to fill. The screen is 
9 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches between the bars. The 
pitch of the screen is about 1 footin4 feet. They are paid once a month, 
in cash. No orders are given. The miners desire to be paid every two 
weeks, as they could then save 5 per cent. by paying cash for their goods, 
There is no time lost on pay-day on the men’s account. 


Mr. Angus Maxwell appeared and testified as follows : 

He works in mine No. 2, Sherordsville, He came here from the 
Massillon district. The coal here has to be dressed more than in the 
Massillon district, requiring a better knowledge of the use of the pick. 
The rooms are worked from 18 to 28 feet wide. Some cut the coal on 
one side and bear it in half way across the room, then blast it from the 
other side of the room. Others undermine the coal in the center and 
make three shots acress the room. The latter mode is more general, as 
there is less slack made by less shooting. A miner uses. about j of a keg 
of powder a month. Where the machines are used there is more powder 
used. They work over a screen. The miners are not satisfied with the 
present screening system, as very often the screen is enlarged, which is 
a reduction to the miner. The screens are growing in size, and the 
miners do not get a proportionate advance in the price of mining. There 
should be a limit to the size of the screens. The miners would prefer 
the coal weighed before screening, but would not object to a half inch 
screen and being paid for all marketable coal. If the s'ze of the screen 
were limited, the price on the lump coal could be arranged so as to make 
up for the loss by screening. The miners consider the screen here pretty 
fair in comparison to others. They consider $2.00 a fair day’s pay. 
The miners would not average $400.00 a year. The greater part of them 
would be satisfied with $2.00 per day. The men who are not skilled 
workmen are employed principally in loading and shooting with the 
machines, The present system makes the employer careless as to the 
kind of men he employs, and they put the unskilled miners in places of 
good roof, and the skilled miners are given dangerous places where there 
are more difficulties to contend with, for which they are paid nothing. 
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They also get more nut coal from the unskilled miner. He thinks it is 
to the interest of the operator to have coarse coal. There is no system 
at present as to the size of the screen. Individually he would prefer a 
screen of a standard size, They are paid once a month, in cash. The 
miners desire to be paid every two weeks. He thinks there would not 
be as much time lost with short pays as there is at present, as a man 
would have a shorter time to accumulate a pay. 

Mr. Andrew Lee then appeared and testified as follows: 

He is superintendent for the N. Y. & O. Coal Co., over four mines, 
two of which are running. The average thickness of the vein in three 
mines is 4 feet 10 inches; in the other it is 4 feet. The coal isofa soft 
nature. ‘They use powder in mining it. An inch of powder will bring 
down about § tons of coal. They make three grades of coal—lump, nut 
and mixed coal. The screen used for sereening the lump coal is 1} inches 
between the bars. The screen used to make the mixed coal is 2 of an 
inch between the bars, and"is placed under the upper screen. The pro- 
ducing of lump coal is to the company’s interest. They pay for screened 
coal. The nut coal is sold, but at this time of the year the nut ooal is a 
drug, and in order to get rid of it they have to make consid+rable sacri- 
fice. They employ skilled and unskilled miners, though they prefer the 
former. When they want men they are compelled to employ unskilled 
workmen, as there are not enough of the skilled. They averaged 14 daysa 
month thissummer at both mines that are working. They could not em- 
ploy skilled miners only, as they are compelled to have a sufficient num- 
ber of men to put out the coal demanded by the market. The company 
have sale now for all the coal they could produce, if they could get 
transportation. The screen at Dell Roy is 9 feet long, while the one at 
Sherrodsyille is 11 feet long. The pitch of the screen is 28 degrees. 
When they work full time there is 36 per cent. goes through the screen. 
When the times are dull there is from 28 to 30 per cent. goes through the 
screen. Good miners send out a less per cent. of slack, and send out 72 
per cent. lump. The unskilled send out about 60 per cent. lump, 40 per 
cent. going through the screen. Out of the 28 per cent. sent out by the 
unskilled miner, which goes through the screen, there is about 9 per 
cent. nut coal. With the skilled miner 14 per cent. of the 28 which goes 
through the screen is nut coal. They prefer skilled miners. Whenmen 
are advertised for they generally get poor miners. He considers the 
miner a skilled laborer, and thinks he should receive as much pay as 
mechanics. They do earn as much here. Skilled miners average 4 tons 
per day. Taking skilled and unskilled miners, they will average 34 
tons per day. They pay 68 cents per ton as a standard, but taking into 
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consideration that which is paid for low coal, they pay an average price 
of 70 cents per ton in the mine here, and 80 cents at Sherrodsville. They 
make an allowance for working low coal. They employ skilled miners 
at robbing the pillars, and they are paid for any extra work entailed. 
Paying for screened coal offers a premium for skilled workmen. If the 
coal were weighed before screening, the miner would be careless in min- 
ing, and there would be 27 per cent. of slack put on the market, which 
would result in injury to the company. In 22 days, this month, there 
was 35 per cent. of slack produced. One year ago there was 36 per 
cent. of the production of slack, They have increased their 
number of skilled miners, hence the change. If the coal were weighed 
before screening, and they were to employ none but good miners, they 
could not keep them to making coarse coal, as there would be plenty of 
work, and the miners, in sending as many cars as they could fill, would 
be more careless and make more slack. Ifthe different grades were paid 
for separately, it would not be as practical as the present system, as the 
unskilled miner is now encouraged to become skilled. As a general 
thing, when men go into the mines here to learn mining, they stick to 
it. He has not used screens in any place but here. When he takes in 
unskilled miners it is to get his orders filled. He does not employ them 
with a view to breaking up strikes, nor to reducing wages, He prefers, 
and would rather be partial toskilled miners. They have orders enough 
to keep their mines running steady till the close of navigation, but can- 
not at present get transportation, so have to keep a surplus of miners in 
order to meet emergencies. If the screen were abolished it would throw 
into the market poor coal, and as a result reduce the wages of labor, and 
other States would get our trade. If the coal were weighed before screen- 
ing it would not better the feeling between operators and miners. It 
would encourage unskilled labor and decrease the demand for skilled 
labor. It costs them 4 cents per ton for the slack, and they get nothing 
for it. A man learning the mining trade makes a great deal of slack, 
and a bad shape generally of his work, and as a result makes very poor 
wages. He never employed unskilled labor to crush the skilled miner, 
but has heard of it being done. They pay once a month. The only dif- 
ference it would make to the company to pay every two weeks would be 
the increasing of their clerical force. It would be of no benefit to the 
miners. The custom is to scll the coal on 30 days’ time. Business men 
make no discount for cash. There is no time lost after pay-days. The 
miners are very industrious, and many of them pay cash for their goods. 


The Commission adjourned at 3 o’clock P. M., to meet in Akron, O., 
on Tuesday, August 7. 
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Pursuant to notices given at the different mines in the Akron and 
Massillon districts, the Commission met in Akron, O., on Tuesday, 
August 7, at the Windsor Hotel, and went into session at 3 o’clock P. M. 


AKRON. 


Mr. Richard Harris appeared and testified as follows: 

He represents the miners of Lake View mine, about 100 in number. 
The mine is owned by Tod & Stambaugh. The vein is about 4 feet in 
thickness, with a rock bottom. There is a soapstone overlying the 
coal, about.3 feet of which comes down, and is very dangerous in some 
places. No accidents have happened since he has been working there. 
The coal is the same in quality from top to bottom. They blast the 
coal on the solid and bear it in afterwards. The rooms range from 30 
feet to 86 feet in width, and are worked on different plans; some shear- 
ing the coal in the center of the room, and others bearing-in their coal 
onthe bottom. There is a better quality of coal obtained by bearing? 
the coal in, entirely. The company have no choice in fine or coarse 
coal, to his knowledge. The best miners, with the rest, blast the coal 
off the solid. He has been mining coal here about 20 years. When he 
began, they mined their coal before shooting it. The change took place 
about 1869. The present price of mining here is 85 cents per ton for 
screened coal. The output per man is about 25 tons per day. They do 
not have more than half work. He has used 2 kegs of powder to bring 
down 53 tons of coal, which is about the average amount used. The 
coal is screened over a screen 12 feet long and 5 feet or 6.5 feet wide, with 
14 inches of space between the bars. This is the size in general use 
here. They were introduced 3 years ago. Before that they were paid 
for the coal as it was filled, except that 2,100 lbs. were given to the ton. 
The coal varies as to quality in the same mine. In some cases nearly 
one-half of the coal goes through the screen. In others it amounts to 
about 300 lbs. to the ton. They were getting 75 cents per ton of 2,100 
lbs. when working under the old system. When the system was 
changed they received 85 cents per ton of 2,000 lbs. screened coal. There 
is an average of 700 lbs. of slack to the ton. He would prefer his coal 
weighed. under the old system—2,100 lbs. to the ton—weighed before 
screening, for 75 cents per ton. There is no consideration mzde for the 
soft coal in rooms. The men know of the bad and good places in the 
mine, but the rooms are assigned to them. The causes for the coal being 
bad in places are, slips, horse-backs, sandbars, etc. He gets 5 cents per 
ton as paying for all deficient work. He thinks that the general feeling 
of all the miners is to get rid of the screens entirely. They would pre- 
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fer the old system. They do recognize that they are paid 10 cents per 
ton of lump coal for the nut coal going through the screen. The ob- 
jection is, not that the miner is not paid enough for his work, but it is 
the opportunity given for abusing the present screening system, which is 
the chief cause of complaint. They have complained to the employers 
where he worked formerly. The }resent system was forced upon the 
miners. They struck for 7 or 8 months against its introduction, but 
were compelled to accept it in the end, which they did with reluctance. 
Wages are much less now than formerly. Averaging the wages of the 
miners at present, they are from $300.00 to $400.00 per year, per man. 
The mines run about half-time. The miners here have mostly been 
raised to mining. It requires from two to three years to become a skill- 
ful miner. He considers mining a skilled labor. A man cannot do his 
work properly until he has been in the mines two or three years. The 
present system has a tendency to encourage the introduction of incom pe- 
tent miners. It does not require as much skill to mine coal under the 
present system as under the old system, as the coal was then dressed, 
where now it is not. He thinks the operators introduced the screen 
to advance their own interests, as they get the slack for nothing. Men 
are now mining coal in the mine where he works, and elsewhere, who 
could not mine if the coal were to be dressed. They are paid once a 
month. Orders are not pressed upon the men. The miners have not 
expressed their views relative to the two weeks’ pay system. They are 
indifferent to the pay question. Some miners would prefer to be paid 
proportionally for the different grades of coal. The system of blasting 
on the solid began before the screen was introduced. The pitch of the 
screen where he is employed is more than one foot in three feet. 


Mr. Joseph Green testified as follows: 

He represents the miners of the Summit mine. The coal is from 3 
feet to 4 feet in thickness. They get 5 cents per ton for every 3 inches 
under 4 feet. The mine is owned by Payne & Newton, of Cleveland. 
The miners are paid for screened coal. The screen is 10 feet long and 5 
feet 11 inches in width, with the general width between the bars. The 
pitch of the screen he is not certain of. From 700 lbs. to 800 lbs. to the 
ton go through the screen. The screens were introduced 3 years ago, 
and accepted reluctantly by the miners. He was working here at that 
time. The wages are less now than at that time. The grounds taken 
by the operators were that other parties were using them. The miners 
are opposed to the screens. They would prefer to have the coal weighed 
before screening, or that all marketable coal be paid for. They consider 
that they are paid 10 cents on the ton of lump in consideration for the 
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nut coal. In preference to the present system they would be willing to 
have the present price distributed among the different grades of coal, in 
proportion to their quality. The present system introduces incompe- 
tent labor, and as a consequence breeds dissatisfaction among the 
miners. They are paid once a month. There is no store connected 
with the mine. The miners have taken no action relative to the two 
weeks’ pay question. 

Adjourned at 6 o'clock P. M. 

On the morning of August 8, the Commission, on their way to 
Doylestown, visited the Excelsior and Burnett mines. 

At the Excelsior mines, the President of the Commission, accom- 
panied by the general manager of the mines, visited the face of the 
workings. 

After reaching Doylestown the Commission went into session in the 
Town Hall, at 1 o’clock P. M. 


DOYLESTOWN. 


The following mines were represented by duly authorized repre- 
sentatives: Hxcelsior mines, Nos, 1 and 2; Burnett mine, Humphrey’s 
slope, and Dennison mine. 

The three delegates representing the Excelsior mine, No. 1, selected 
from among their number Mr. Daniel Young, who testified as follows: 

He has been connected with the Excelsior slope since it was sunk. 
He has mined coal in this field for 16 years. He has been check-weigh- 
master for nearly two years. The coal averages about 4 feet in thick- 
ness. For anything under four feet they are paid at the rate of 5 cents 
for every three inches decline. There is a difference in the quality of 
the coal, some places being very soft, and sometimes reaching through 
the entire length of the room, for which there is no pay. There is a 
small proportion of the mine in soft coal. Asa general thing the coal 
is blasted on the solid. This system of mining has been established here 
more than 16 years. Most of the skilled miners here cut the coal in the 
center and blast from the sides. There is skill required to do this, and 
it makes better coal. There are now 180 miners employed in the mine, 
but they are not all skilled workmen. He arrives at this conclusion by 
seeing the coal they send out. They are paid for screened coal by the 
ton. The screen is 11 feet 8 inches long and7 feet wide, with !4 inches 
of space between the bars at the top, and 12 inches at the bottom. 
They have widened somewhat since they were set in. There is about 25 
per cent. nut and slack—more slack than nut. The operators claim 
that there are some good miners, who send out but very little small coal. 
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The price paid for mining is 85 cents per ton, screened coal. Good 
miners can average three tons per man per day. A keg of powder will 
bring down about 20 tons of coal. It is $3.50 per keg. The coal has 
been screened at this mine ever since it has been opened. The screens 
have been in use but a few years. Previous to the introduction of the 
present screening system they were paid for the coal before screening, 
giving 2,140 lbs. to the ton. They were given 10 cents per ton additional 
with the introduction of the screen. He thinks the small screen is 
the fairest for the miners. Any man can dig coal over a large screen. 
Under the old system there was more care exercised in. the selection of 
miners. The miners would prefer to give 2,140 lbs. to a ton, and have 
10 cents per ton taken off, if they could have the coal weighed before 
screening. There is danger of the screens being increased in size, 
brought on by the operators getting the nut coal and slack cheaper than 
the lump coal. The skilled miner can make three tons per day, when 
he can get the work. The unskilled workmen filling places prevent 
this. He thinks mining is a skilled labor, equal to other mechanical 
trades. A large proportion of the miners are as well trained to their 
business as other mechanics are to their respective trades. The differ- 
ence in the size of the screens used at the different mines works injustice 
to the miners continually. It lowers the standard of mining. The 
present system has been used against the miners in time of differences 
between the miners and operators. The unskilled miners reduce the out- 
put of the skilled miners, as the work is divided between them. They are 
paid once a month. There is no store connected with the mine, nor are 
there any orders given to the miners. The miners would prefer two 
weeks’ pay, as they could then use their money to a better advantage. 

Mr. Peter G. Schaffer appeared and testified as follows : 

He is employed in the Excelsior shaft. The coal is weighed before - 
screening. He began mining 23 years ago in this valley, and considers 
himself a practical miner. There are 80 men in the mine, about two- 
thirds of whom are skilled. The remainder of them are men from other 
trades; mostly young men. A part of these will make good miners. 
They should be taught their business at their own expense. Directly 
the present system would seem to work in that direction, yet indirectly 
they are taught at the expense of good miners. He thinks that they 
should be compelled to serve an apprenticeship. He has worked under 
both systems, and considers that the coal being weighed before screening 
would be the fairest, as the miners would then be paid for more of the 
coal that they mine. This was the case when it was in use. The 
average over the screen is about 2 tons per day per man. Weighed 
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before screening, it would be 3tons. The object the miners have in view 
is to be paid for all marketable coal. If the different grades were paid 
for it would be of advantage. They are paid 10 cents per ton’more under 
the present system than they were paid under the old. Toa change of 
system they would be willing to concede 10 cents per ton. The unskilled 
miners take the place of skilled miners. The men desire to have their 
coal weighed before screening on the small scale. This is the system in 
use at the Excelsior shaft now, and the men there are satisfied. The 
coal is screened after it is weighed, the miner receiving pay for it as it 
is weighed before screening. The average day’s work for a gocd miner 
when he has plenty of work is3tons. The screens have been in use about 
{wo years. Prior to this the employers were more careful in selecting 
good miners, and were more urgent upon the men to make good coal. 
He considers mining a skilled labor. The average wages of a miner are 
about $275.00 per year. The miners complain of the injustice of the 
present screening system, as the coal goes through the screen and the 
standard of mining is depreciated by mechanics and laborers of all kinds 
coming into the mines. They are paid once a month, in cash, and no 
orders are given. The miners desire to be paid every two weeks. They 
buy their powder at the mine, of the company, paying $3.50 per keg. 
There would be no more time lost under the two weeks’ pay system 
than there is under the present system, and they could buy their 
groceries, provisions, etc., at a better advantage. 

Mr. Edward Jones testified as follows : 

He represents the miaers of the Burnett mine. This mine has been 
working overa year. He has been employed there over a year. He has 
worked in different coals, soft and hard, at Salineville and in this valley. 
The coal here is blown off the solid. He thinks it would be better for 
the miners to dress their coal, as they would then be paid for a third of 
their labor, for which they are not paid at present. The following 
figures he took from the last day’s work in July last. which go to show 
the manner in which the coal is mined and the difference in the weight 
before and after screening. 

Showing that the 124-tons 800 lbs. contained in the 110 cars before 
screening, weighed, after screening, 98 tons 600 lbs., making a difference 
of 26 tons 200 lbs., or a shrinkage by screening of 419.61-++ lbs. to the ton. 
The operators say they pay 10 cents per ton on the lump coal for the 
nut coal they receive. Under the old system the miners gave 2,100 lbs. 
tothe ton. They would be willing to make a concession in price,even though 
they worked for less than they now do, if the system were changed. If 
the coal were weighed before screening the advantage would be with the 
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Car No. No. Cars. W pe sha hoes e After screening. Difference. 
26 7 17,100 Ibs. 12,200 Ibs. 4,900 lbs. 
17 | 9 20,700. « 16.200 4500 * 
I 4 9,100 “ 6,700 “ 2,400 “ 
65 8 17,000 “ Ta 10D. 4 8,900 “ 
40 8 SL 200 3 3,300 “ 
57 5 11,3000" 10,000 “ 1,300 
30 4 9,000 7,000 “ 2.000. 9% 
4l 1 Ta00 1,800 ‘“ 100" 
38 8 16,000 <* 14,500 » * 1,500 “ 
20 5 10,000 “ 7,400 ‘“ 2,600 “ 
10 2 4.300° * 2,500 “ 1,800 “ 
14 9 20,3 15,100 ‘ 5,200 “ 
54 4 7,800 “ 5,800 <“ 2,000 “ 
8 3 6,300 “ 4,000 * 2,800 ° 
22 5 11000, 7,900 “ 310055 
9 2 4,800 ‘ 4,000 “ 800. “ 
pal 4 9,500 “ 8,500 “ 1O00e7 
28 1 1S). 1,400 “ 400 “ 
15 3 7,200 “ 5,400 “ 1700" 
55 3 7,200 “ 6,400 “ 800 “ 
33 5 12,600 “ 10,800 “ 1,800 “ 
39 4 9.400 * F002 2,300 “ 
25 6 13,300 * “ 10,800 “ 2,500 <“ 
110 248,800 lbs. 196,600 lbs. 

Total difference... 52,200 lbs. 


unskilled miner, but the employer would not employ them. It would 
be better if the coal were undermined. Some of the skilled miners dress 
their coal to some extent. The vein averages about 4 feet in thickness. 
A miner could make wages by undermining his coal, as there would be 
less powder used. There was a strike in 1872, when the system of blast- 
ing the coal on the solid was introduced. He cuts his coal, as do all 
skillful miners. There is a screen in use at the Burnett mine 12 
feet long and 6 feet wide, with a space beéween the bars at the top of the 
chute of 14 inches, 14 inches half way down, and 1} inches at the bottom, 
The pitch of the screen is about 5 feet in its length of 12 feet. The min- 
ers desire to be paid for the coal before screening. About one-half of the 
men in the Burnett mine are skilled miners. The miners’ wages here 
last year would not average $200.00. A boy entering the mines at 14 
years of age is considered a good miner at twenty. He considers min- 
ing a skilled labor, equal to other trades. The present system is advan- 
tageous to the operators. It gives them achance to put unskilled against 
skilled workmen in times of differences between miners and operators, 
and will eventually prove detrimental to all parties concerned. They 
are paid once a month, in cash. There is no store connected with the 
mine. The miners desire to be paid every two weeks. They claim they 


do not make enough money to carry them from cne month to another. 
If they were paid every two weeks they could use their money toa better 
advantage. 


Mr. William Cosslett appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been employed in the Dennison mine about one-and-a-half 
years. He has been mining in this valley about 30 years, off and on. 
They are paid for screened coal, 2,000 lbs. constituting a ton. There are 
two screens in use. One is 10} feet long and 6 feet wide, with 14 inches 
between the bars; the other is 10 feet long and 4 feet 6 inches wide, with 
1} inches between the bars. The cars containing the best looking coal 
are dumped over the largest screen. The screens were both of the same 
width between the bars when put in, one of them having worn larger. 
The coal going through both screens will average about one-third of the 
whole. The pitch of the screen is about 1 foot in 3 feet. He has 
worked under the small scale system in this valley, where at some 
places 2,100 lbs. were given to the ton, and at others 2,150 lbs. were 
given. Men employed by the day in the Dennison mine, roadmen, dri- 
vers, etc., are paid $2.12 per day. The price of mining has been as high 
as $1.12 since the war, and as low as 60 cents per ton. The miners are 
not satisfied with the present system of screening coal. They would 
prefer the old system of weighing the coal before screening. There 
would be the same inducement under a change of system to make good 
coal as there is now, as the larger or coarser the coal is the more it 
weighs, and there would be less docking. He thinks the operators 
would dock under a change of system. They dock now for slate and 
bone-coal. He thinks it would be right to make it the duty of the 
operator to see that the coal is mined coarse. A price could be fixed 
upon to cover the loss by screening, if a regular size of screens were es- 
tablished, but it would not be satisfactory to the miners. The miners 
would be willing to make a concession in price for a change of system. He 
thinks the present system puts a premium on bad work, as a poor 
miner is no loss to the operator. It lowers the standard of mining, and 
is used against the miner to reduce the price of mining. The miners 
are not paid for coal going through the screen. The present system de- 
grades the mining trade, by putting skilled and unskilled workmen on an 
equality. They are paid once a month, incash. There is no store con- 
nected with the mine. The miners desire to be paid every two weeks, 
claiming it would be of advantage to them in trading. They pay the 
company $2.25 for powder, per keg, and are expected to buy it of the 
company. The men combined together and bought the same quality 
of powder for $1.80 per keg, but they were warned not to do so. 
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Mr. John Whalen testified as follows: 

He represents the miners of the Diamond mine, owned by Wm. 
Coleman, of Cleveland. He has worked here 4 years. He commenced 
mining when a boy. The coal averages about 4 feet in thickness. They 
work over a screen"9 feet long and 4 feet wide, with 1} inches between 
the bars. Before the screen came in use they gave 2,150 lbs. of coal to 
the ton. When the change took place they were given 10 cents per.ton 
additional. The screen system has brought into the mines a body of 
unskillful miners, who work beside skilled miners, and do not demand 
pay for deficient work, bringing the skilled miners toa level with them- 
selves. The miners would prefer the old system. More or less trouble 
has attended allfsystems that have been in use. He believes the opera- 
tors want large coal, but desire the greater part nut coal. They produce 
two grades of coal—lump, nut coal and slack. There is about one-fourth 
of the coal goes through the screen. Nut coal takes the place of lump 
coal in thejmarket, and the miners are not paid a proportionate price 
for the nut. There are about 30 men at work in the mines at present. 
The miners desire a change of system—either to weighing before screen- 
ing, or to an established size of screens, one-half or three-fourths of an 
inch between the bars. The present screening system brings into the 
mines unskilled workmen, and lowers the standard of mining. They 
now have to keep a lock and key on their tool and powder chests, which 
was not the case prior to the introduction of thesemen. Operators have 
employed unskilled miners to break down wages, and after the old 
miners returned tu work have sent the former away. The more coal 
that goes through the screen the better it is for the operators. They are 
paid once a month, in cash. There is no store connected with the 
mine. Orders are not given, The miners desire to be paid every two 
weeks. There would not be as much time lost as there is at present. 
Those who now lose time would be anxious to work as many days as 
possible, as the time would be short in which to accumulate a pay. They 
buy their powder of the company at $3.25 per keg. He has not been re- 
quested to get his powder there, but as he works there he thinks it 
best to get it from them. He has been shown powder by other parties, 
of the same quality, which he could buy for less money than he pays to 
the company. 

Mr. Frederick Reis appeared and testified as follows: 

He is general manager of the Excelsior mines. They have ascreen 
which was put in to be 14 inches between the barsat the top, and a little 
more at the bottom. This system was introduced about 3 years ago. 
Prior to this the coal was weighed before screening. At that time dock- 
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ing for fine coal was done, which caused considerable dissatisfaction 

among the miners, so they concluded to try the screen. They pay 

royalty on the coal as weighed before screening. He employs about 350 

men, but they are not all skilled workmen. He is unable to give them 

more than about half work. He prefers good miners, and will not take 

a poor one when he can get a good one. They can distinguish a skilled 

workman by the coal he sends out. It would be to the disadvantage of 
the operators to change the system of weighing the coal. They exercise 

as much care to make coarse coal as they always did. The quality of 
the coal affects the market. The present system of blasting the coal on 

the solid was introduced by outsiders who came into the mines, the old 

miners following them. He does not think they will ever go back to the 

old system of dressing the coal; it has gone toofar. There is about one-half 
of the men in his employ skilled workmen. He is compelled to employ 
about one-third more men than he needs, in order to supply the defi- 
ciency in the output caused by men coming and going, and others being 
out of the mine, and the men are easier to get along with. About 30 
years ago miners received from $1.00 to $1.25 per day. They can now 

make from $1.75 to $2.50 per day. A dollar then went as far as two dol- 
lars will now. A great deal of the deficient work of the mine is done by 
men whom he employs by the day. A keg of powder will bring down 
about 30 tons of coal. They make an allowance for deficient work, but 
not for soft coal, as they have none. They sell powder to the miners, 
but do not compel them to buy it of them, yet they expect them to pat- 
ronize the company. They keep as good a quality of powder as can be 
obtained elsewhere. They do not keep a surplus number of men on 
hand to work against the miners in forcing any measure, nor does he 
know of any place where this is done. The present screening system 
makes it more convenient for the miner, as he can fill all the coal 
together and the screen separates it. About 10 per cent. of the coal goes 
through the screen. The present system does not degrade mining, nor 
make the operators careless as to the kind of men they employ. The 
only 'way he knows that would get the unskilled miners out of the 
mines would be, to allow none but practical men to go into the mines. 
To do this he would have to discharge about one-half of the men. The 
number of cars to each man is regulated by the driver. Shooting coal 
on the solid stands connected with the screening system. Those who 
would bring foreign labur into the mines, would do so, whether the 
screening system were in use or not. They pay once a month. There 
would be no inconvenience in paying every two weeks, so far as furnish- 
ing the money is concerned, but it would make more work in keeping 
the books, 
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Adjourned at 4 o’clock P. M. 
The Commission returned from Doylestown to Akron, and on the 
morning of August 9, went to Canal Fulton, and at 3 o’clock P. M. went 


into session in the Easly House, at 3 o’clock P, M. 


CANAL FULTON. 


Mr. John Looby appeared and testified as follows: 

He is employed as check-weighman at Pidgway! Burton Co.’s 
mine. He began mining when he was 9 years of age. He afterwards 
went to farming, and continued in that business until he was 16 years 
of age. Since then he has been mining. The average thickness of the 
vein is about 44 feet, with slate under it. The coal is mostly sheared or 
cut. They all do some undermining, except where the bottom of the vein 
is under water. The rooms are about 7 yards wide. There is no estab- 
lished size for shots. The powder used varies as to quantity, some men 
making 30 tons of coal to a keg. The company desire the coal to be 
mined carefully. The miners have an advantage by dressing the coal. 
The company desire good coul, and the men endeavor to make coarse 
coal, as on that the price is paid. Some cars lose from two to three 
hundred lbs. in slack and nut coal. Others lose from seven to eight 
hundred pounds. The company are to keep the water out of the miners’ 
way. ‘They are paid for screened coal, 2,000 lbs. to aton. The screen in 
use is 13 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between the 
bars. The bars were set to be 1} inches apart, but they have worn. It 
was introduced about 3 years ago. Prior to that the coal was weighed as 
it came from the mine, 2,100 lbs. to the ton. An allowance of 100 lbs. and 
10 cents on the ton was made for the use of the screen. The coal is of a 
soft nature, about one-fifth being nut and slack. About one-third of the 
mixture is nut coal. The average day’s work is 34 tons, full work. The 
miners are paid 85 cents per ton forclean coal. He claims that there isa 
difference of 8 cents per ton in the two systems, old and new, against the 
miners. The men are bitterly opposed to the present screening system, 
on account of the loss to them of nut and slack, They would prefer a 
change of system to 10 cents on the ton. The compensation is not the 
only point involved, but the system is a bad practice, as at some mines 
the coal is hauled some hundreds of yards before it is weighed, which 
reduces it in weight. <A change of system would not affect the quality 
of the coal, as the larger the miner would make the coal the more weight 
he would receive. The character of the coal was not changed by the 
introduction of the present system. It is to the advantage of the miner 
as well as the operator to make coarse coal. He thinks that 6 months 


or a year is sufficient time to learn mining in, though to acquire the scien- 
tific parts a longer time is required. The chief complaint of the miners is 
against the present system. A skilled workman can make better coal 
than an unskilled workman. The slack and nut produced by the latter 
have been cited against the old miner. He has not known men of 
this description retained to crush the miners. They (the unskilled work- 
men) are the best for the operator. in making small coal, but in poor 
mining they are a detviment to them. The miners generally have the 
privilege of choosing the men they wish to work with as a partner. 
They are paid once a month, in cash. They had the two weeks’ pay sys- 
tem and the 8 hours system established at their mines, but other mines 
failing to adopt them they were compelled to return to the present sys- 
tem. The company do not invite orders. At some of the stores there is 
notice given that 5 per cent. is thrown off for cash. Two weeks’ pay 
would enable the miners to profit by this. There is some little time lost 
by the miners on pay-days, but if the system were changed to two weeks’ 
pay there would not be as much time lost. The men get their powder 
from the company for $3.25 per keg. A great deal of the coal is dimin- 
ished in size by screening, as it is arranged that by devices on the screen 
a great deal of coal is forced through, because of the coal being stopped 
on the screen. The screen pitches a little over 4 feet in its length (13 
feet.) 

Mr. William Carlton of Minglewood Mine appeared and testified as 
follows : 

He learned mining when very young, and then learned blacksmith- 
ing. He has been in this country about 14 years. It requires a longer 
time to learn blacksmithing than mining. He has worked at the black- 
smithing trade about 4 years in this country. The average output per 
man is 2 tons per day. The vein averages about 3 or 4 feet in thickness. 
They get 5 cents per ton additional for every 3inches under 4 feet. The 
coal is undermined when they have time to do so, there being a great deal 
of dirt to handle. In asquare-faced room they cut the coal. The company 
excuses themselves from paying every two weeks, by showing they (the 
company) were paid monthly, and that the miners of the other mines 
worked on the monthly rule. They have a screen at the mine. It was 
introduced about 4 years ago. The miners would prefer the old system 
of weighing before screening, as they claim that through the coal being 
hauled some distance from the mine it is reduced in weight. There isa 
difference of 400 lbs. to the ton in weighing the coal before screening and 
weighing it after, even allowing the 100 lbs. concession. There are gates 
on the screen which stop the coal as it is dumped, and more goes through. 
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Engineers say that the nut coal is just as good as lump coal for locomo- 
tive use. They break the lump coal before using it. Pay every week 
or every two weeks is desired'by the miners. It would be a saving of 
$15.00 per month to him if he were paid in cash. 

Mr. Henry Caldwell of Fox Lake Mine testified as follows: 

He learned mining in this country, and has worked in Penn- 
sylvania and in this State. There are about 150 men employed at the 
Fox Lake mine where he is employed. The average output is about 24 
tons per man when working. They get 85 cents per ton, screened coal. 
There is a difference in coal. He has worked in coal 3 or 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and it being of a better quality than some 5 feet coal; he has made 
the best cval in the 4-feet vein. The miner is not allowed to put more 
than 2,500 lbs. on a car. In 2,500 lbs. of coal the average loss by screen- 
age is from 300 lbs. to 325 lbs. The men, as a general thing, are careful 
in mining the coal. They desire to have their coal weighed before 
screening. If the system were changed he would mine his coal just the 
same as now, but as for the rest,of the miners he could not say. As a 
remedy for bad mining, he thinks the employer should not engage un- 
skilled miners. The only time difficulties occur by discharging is when 
a man is singled out and discharged without the reasons for such action 
being given. Under the present screening system there is no fear on 
the part of the miner of filling out too much slack, as it goes through 
the screen. He used two kegs of powder in mining 70 tons of coal last 
month. It isto the interest of the miner to make coarse coal at all 
times. He thinks it requires about 7 years to learn all branches of min- 
ing, sinking, timbering, digging, ete. He considers that the present sys- 
tem reduces the miners’ wages about 25 per cent. The miners of the 
mine where he is employed desire two weeks’ pay. They feel that they 
would be benefited, as they could then use their money to a better 
advantage. The miners would be willing to work for 75 cents per ton, 
and give 2,100 lbs. to a ton, if the coal were weighed before screening. 
They would prefer this to working under the present system. Minor 
difficulties, as to price, etc., would have to be settled by agreement of 
the operators and miners. It isthe injustice of the screening system 
the miners complain of. 

Mr. George Booth testified as follows: 

He represents the miners of the Chippewa mine. The mine has 
been worked about three 3 years. The coal is shipped on the C. A. & C. 
Railroad, and partly used for railroad purposes. He has worked in this 
valley about 10 years, but in no other district of the State. The skill 
required in mining in Pennsylvania, where he has worked, is about 


equal to that required in this part of Ohio. He does not mine his coal 
so skillfully here as he did in Pennsylvania. The miners are rather 
compelled to follow the system of blasting coal on the solid, which was 
brought on by the operators introducing men into the mines who did 
not understand mining. This was done in time of strikes, in order to 
beat the miners. The operators claimed there was too much fine coal 
made under the old system, but under the present screening system 
there are about three cars of fine coal made to one at that time. Under 
the present system the operators do not exercise care in selecting miners. 
There are about 40 men employed in the Chippewa-mine. About one-half 
of them are skilled. Among the others there are men who never saw a 
mine before coming here. These men manage to get along in this coal, 
but their success would be uncertain in other coal fields. It is now to 
the interest of the operators to employ unskilled miners, with the ex- 
ception of a few skilled ones to take care of the rest. The miners do not 
especially ask that the coal be weighed before screening, but they de- 
sire a change from the present system. The coal here is weighed close 
to the mine. The miners here would be willing to have a regular size 
of screens established, somewhere near half an inch between the bars. 
The screens now have a tendency to grow larger. They would want to 
be paid for nut and lump as one grade of coal, the operators to make the 
different grades after. The miners would be willing to make a conces- 
sion in price for a change of system. The screen here is 12 feet long 
and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between the bars. There are 
about 200 lbs. of slack and 300 lbs. of nut coal to a ton. A screen 4 of 
an inch or # of an inch between the bars would clean their coal suffi- 
ciently. The average output per man is about 24 tons per day. The 
system now in use degrades*the mining trade. It has been used in 
time of strikes against the miners, as all kinds of men are employed. 
He does not wish to mine small coal, but cannot help mining some. It 
is a fact that outsiders have been taken into the mines by miners. 
They are paid once a month, in cash. The men did not instruct him 
relative to the two weeks’ pay question, but he is of the opinion that 
it would be better for the miners than to be paid monthly. This is also 
the feeling of the miners, so far as he has ascertained. 
Adjourned at 6 o’clock P. M. 


MASSILLON. 


The Commission met in the Park Hotel, at Massillon, O., August 
10, and went into session at 11 A. M. 
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Mr. Anthony Howell appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been operating in this field about 15 years, which has been 
developed about 30 years. This coal requires more powder in mining it 
than any other coal of the State. In a fair room a good miner will 
bring down about 35 tons of coal with a keg of powder. As a general 
thing the mines here are opened by air-course and entry. The manner 
of attacking the coal is by the system of blasting on the solid. The 
rooms are opened so as to leave 6 feet*of a pillar between. The custom 
here among good miners is, to cut the coal in the center, sometimes 
bearing-in the heel of the shot. This manner of mining makes better 
coal. This system was in practice 15 years ago, and is to-day. Shearing 
makes as good coal as any other plan.» This is best done by those who 
have been trained to mining. Shooting on the solid also makes good 
coal, The miners who shoot the coal on the solid are not the most prof- 
itable, though they may make the mbst nut coal. Those who shoot on 
the solid are good miners, and it would hardly be just to turn them off, 
hence they are left to work. It might cause a strike to turn off these 
men. The miners are clannish, and there are more men who shoot on the 
solid than dress their coal. It is a misfortune to Ohio, that the charac- 
ter of its mining labor is being deteriorated. This was brought about 
by the high prices paid for mining during the war, which brought out- 
siders into the mines, thinking there was more money made. About 
one-half of the miners here are skilled. Mining is a skilled labor, fully 
as much as any other mechanical trade. To become a good miner it is 
necessary to begin when a boy. The present system may not keep up 
the skill of mining, but it will be kept up by children of miners, 
brought up as miners, and by foreigners who come to this country, who 
are always skilled workmen. They use a screen about 12 feet long and 
5 feet wide, with 1} inches of space between the bars. This is the size 
in general use here. The screen has been in use about 8 years. Prior 
to that the coal was weighed before screening, 2,100 lbs. to a ton. This 
system was the cause of many bitter strikes. The grounds for introduc- 
ing the screens were, the competition of other districts and too much 
dirt in the coal. It was accepted unfavorably by the majority of the 
miners, yet skilled miners favored it. It is the most favorable system 
to skilled labor. The price now paid covers the loss by screening. There 
is about one ton of nut coal to ten of lump, and about one ton of slack 
to seveh of lump. There is more fine coal sent out now than formerly. 
The coal was raked in the mine before being sent out, which is not so 
much the case at present, There is more coal to the acre brought out 
under the present system. This system is of interest to the operators, 
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inasmuch as it enables them to compete with other districts. It is to 
the advantage of the operator to have large coal made. There are a 
great many operators, pity to say, that know nothing about a coal mine, 
except to make their interests pay, who take no interest in securing 
good miners. An operator who understands mining desires good 
miners. The slack is sold. The nut coal is sold at 40 cents to 65 
cents cheaper than the lump coal, though retail dealers do not make 
this difference. He pays 15 cents per ton royalty on lumpcoal. This is 
the case generally here. In former years they paid royalty on the 
miner’s ton of 2,100 lbs. or. 2,150 lbs. The present screening system 
works unequal effects upon the miners, according to the difference in 
the coal they are working, yet not as a general thing. Last month, in 
their mine, two men drove 36 yds. of entry, and four men drove 54 yds., 
and the tonnage was nearly equal. The first set of men took their 
entry wider, and they had done almost as much work as the others. A 
#-inch screen would leave the coal in a bad condition. He thinks there 
should be a screen uniform in size throughout the State, and to com- 
pete with other States; the space between the bars should be from one 
to one and three-fourths inches. The length and breadth should be left 
to the agreement of miners and operators. In order to have the coal go 
over the screen unaided, small coal with the lump, the screen has to be 
made so steep that the lump coal goes over with great force; this has to be 
remedied by gates being placed on the screen. The pitch of their screen is 
about 6 inches in 12 inches. It requires more pitch to screen the curly 
coal than the splinty coal. Coal coming into Ohio affects the trade of 
Ohio mines. If the coal were weighed before screening the price would 
have to be reduced, Unskilled miners make more nut and fine coal for , 
the operators, but those who look at it as he does prefer skilled miners. 
He does not keep unskilled miners on hand to degrade the skilled, and 
does not think it is done. The colored miners were brought to the 
Silver Creek mines and went to work for wages that the white miners 
would not work for. When the screen was accepted an additional price 
was paid. There is no change in the amount of care exercised in secur- 
ing good miners. They sell powder to the miners, but would not object 
to their getting it elsewhere. They pay once a month. If they were to 
adopt the two weeks’ pay system they would have considerable trouble. 
They sell their coal at 30, 60 and 90 days’ time. The miners would not 
have any advantage, as a man who pays his way can get credit for a 
month as well as two weeks, and he thinks, everything considered, that 
there would be nothing gained. 
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Mr. John Thomas appeared and testified as follows: 

He represents the miners of Justus mine. He has been mining in 
this field ever since he was 9 yearsold. This coal is rather better to work 
than the Dell Roy coal; is easier to mine. He has been mining about 17 
years, and considers it requires about 6 years to become a skilled miner. 
The coal averages 4 feet 8 inches in thickness. The standard height is 
4 feet for every 3 inches; below this they are paid 5 cents per ton. 
When it goes below 8 feet he prefers the high coal. The coal is soft in 
some places; sometimes soft and strong running in the same room. 
Four-foot coal is preferred to seven feet. They get curly coal in different 
places. This makes a great difference, as considerable of it makes nut 
and slack. The average output of a good miner should average about 34 
tons per day. They are paid for screened coal. The screen is an- 
nounced to be 14 inches between the bars, Out of 2,700 lbs. of good coal 
there are about 250 lbs. of nut and 200 lbs. of slack go through the screen. 
The average is about 27 tons of coal to the keg of powder. Prior to the 
present screening system the coal was weighed as it came out of the 
mine. When more than 100 lbs. of slack were sent out to a ton they 
were docked. Docking sometimes leads to trouble. At the Mountain 
mine he and his partner were docked 2,500 lbs. in one day, and at the 
mine that day the docking amounted to 48 tons. The miners desire 
that the coal be weighed as it was before. The present system amounts 
to a reduction of 50 cents per day to the ordinary miner. They are now 
getting 85 cents per ton. They have bone-coal above the coal, ranging 
from 4 to 12 inches in thickness. The miners cannot get used to the 
screen, and would prefer to have the old system. There is more trouble 
under the new system than was before. There is deficient work in the 
mine, such as handling of water, slate, and working in low coal. The 
general feeling is that they should be paid for all merchantable coal. 
They get 10 cents per ton on the lump for the nut, but feel that it igs 
not a sufficient allowance for it. The desire of some miners is, that the 
present price should be distributed. If the coal were weighed before 
screening there would be more satisfaction, and for this the miners 
would be willing to make a concession in price. He thinks the present 
system makes the operators more careless as to the men they employ, and 
they prefer poor miners, as from them they get the most nut coal and 
slack. They are paid once a month. The miners desire to be paid 
every two weeks. There is a store close to the mine that will accept 
orders from the company, but there is no compulsion to dealing in the 
store. They buy their powder and oil of the company. There is no 
trouble concerning it. 
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Mr. James Laviers appeared and testified as follows: 

The present screening system works injustice to the miners, as in 
different rooms in a mine there is soft coal and hard coal. The miner 
working in the hard or strong coal sometimes has a ton ot coal more going 
over the screen than his neighbor in a day, and the same amount of 
labor is necessary to mine the soft as the hard. Oftentimes the coal is 
taken a great way from the mine, and by transportation is so shaken 
that sometimes one-half of the coal is spoiled and the miner loses about 
one-half atononacar. At present the operators prefer unskilled miners, 
as they will work for little wages and give the most fine coal to them, 
which they sell at a good price, and for which the miner is not paid. 
The practical miners are brought toa level with them. The coal com- 
panies do indirectly compel the miners to buy their powder of them. 
Two weeks’ pay would enable the miners to derive the benefit the 
operators now receive from holding their money. It would give many 
advantages to the miner in expending his money, which under the 
present system he does not experience. 

Mr. John McBride testified as follows : 

He has been a miner for 11 years, with the exception of six months, 
in this valley. He considers mining a skilled labor, ‘but not on an 
equality with other mechanical labor. It takes 3 years to learn mining 
in Tuscarawas valley, in the different departments. Those who go into 
the mines when boys become skilled when about 18 years of age, and 
these he has not known to fail becoming skilled. There is not as much 
skill among the miners here asin former years. He attributes this to the 
present screening system. A great many of the best miners have been 
driven out of this district by the introduction of the poor workmen in 
time of trouble. This has taken place in the last 3 years, when the 
screen was introduced. There is a great deal less attention paid to get- 
ting skilled miners now, as the unskilled make more nut and fine coal. 
Formerly, care was taken to make large coal, but now as the coal is 
screened there is a great deal of fine coal thown away in the mine. 
There is also more powder used, and as a consequence more fine coal made. 
Under the old system 2,100 lbs. were givenasaton. This coal is blasted 
on the solid, and has been for a number of years. The screen system 
will not make practical miners. The present screening system gives 
advantage to some operators, as by the larger amount of nut coal, they get 
more gain. There has been less trouble in the last few years than before, 
relative to docking, etc., though he does not attribute this change tothe 
screen system. There is trouble continually between the different coal 
districts about the size of the screens. He thinks the best change that 
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could be made would be to have the coal weighed before screening, and 
at the mine, the operators to afterwards screen the coal to suit their 
trade. Some think the present price should be distributed among the 
different grades, but he prefers the old system, as then there would be no 
opportunity for one district to take theadvantage of another. He thinks 
the two weeks’ pay system would benefit the miners. 

Mr. Clement Russell testified as follows: 

He now operates the Sippo mine, employing about 130 miners. 
The coal is about 33 feet in thickness, mined on the same principle as 
the rest of the valley. The system of weighing the coal has been 
changed to the present one, on the grounds that many of the miners 
were filling too much slack in their coal, the dumper of the coal not 
wishing to be at war with the miner constantly. It has been in use 
about 3 years, and has worked with satisfaction. They havea superin- 
tendent who is the sole judge of the competency of themen. He thinks 
they have about the same class of miners now as formerly. They have 
some men with them now who were with them prior to the introduction 
of the screen. The more coal that goes over the screen the better it is 
for the miner. The screen is beneficial to the operator and the miner. 
With regard to the skill of his miners, a great deal depends on the proper 
use of powder. They sell powder to the men, but are willing that they 
buy it where they please. The more skilled the miner is the more he is 
preferred. He does not think the present system makes the Operators 
careless as to the kind of men they employ. He believes in a uniform 
sized screen. 

Adjourned at 34 o’clock P. M. 

Pursuant to notices given toall parties interested in Jackson county, 
the Commission went to Wellston, O., August 15, and went into session 
at 3 P. M. 


WELLSTON. 


Mr. 8. B. Evans appeared and testified as follows: 

He works in the Milton Furnace Co.’s mine. He has worked here 
15 months. The coal is 4 feet in thickness. There is a screen in use, 
about 12 feet long and 4 feet wide, with 1$ inches space between the 
bars. There is about } of the coal goes through the screen. They are 
paid 70 cents per ton from the first of March till the first of September, 
and 80 cents per ton from September to March, for screened coal. He 
thinks the screen takes about one-fifth of their coal from them, for which 
they are not paid. The operators are careless in keeping their screen to 
the proper size, as the miners are afraid of being discharged. The 
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miners are dissatisfied with the present screening system. He thinks 
that a g-inch screen would clean the coal sufficiently. This coal could 
not be sold if it were not screened, as it would not be marketable. The 
miners feel that the screen should be reduced to 7 of an inch between 
the bars. The present screening system puts a premium on bad work, 
by inducing employers to employ men who do not understand mining, 
and who, on account of the fine coal they make, are the most profitable. 
It lowers the standard of mining, from the fact that these unskilled 
miners make poor coal. The miners deal in the company store nearly 
all they make. When aman is employed by the company, he is given 
to understand that the store must be patronized, and if he does not doso 
he cannot work there long. The company issues scrip. He drew $80.00 
one month, andthe employer came to him and told him he was not deal- 
ing in the store. He afterwards made $60.00 in a month, and was again 
told the same thing, finally resulting in his quitting at that place. In 
the mine of Theodore Fluhart & Co., he was requested to work in water 
without pay for the same, and was also docked, finally having to leave, 
he thinks, because he would not deal in the store. The company he 
works for now sells things as cheap as any firm in town sells for cash, but 
other company stores are from 15 to 20 per cent. higher. They are paid 
once amonth. There is no general complaint in regard to a change to 
two weeks’ pay; but many of the miners desire to be paid every two 
weeks, as they could then deal wherethey pleased. The company pay 75 
cents in cash for $1.00 in scrip. Thisscrip isnot rejeemable at any place 
but the company store. He was dealing at Fluhart’s and at Milton at 
the same time, and paid 10 cts. a sack more for flour at Fluhart’s than at 
Milton, and not as good flour. He received 7 lbs. of sugar in Fluhart’s 
for a dollar, and for the same amount of money received 8 lbs. at Mil- 
ton. He also received for $1.00 5 lbs. of Arbuckle’s coffee at Fluhart’s, 
and at Milton 6 lbs. All other things run about the same. He says 
he knows the truck system to be very unjust to the miners. 

Mr. Joseph Phillips testified as follows: 

He is employed at the Comet mines. He has been a miner for 45 or 
50 years, and has been in this valley 3 years. There is a screen in use, 
about 12 feet long and 4 or 5 teet wide, with 14 inches of space between 
the bars. There is about one-third of the coal goes through the screen, 
and the company sells it. There is a screen to screen the coal that goes 
through the first screen. The miners are paid for screened coal. The 
feeling of the miners is, that they should be paid for the coal that goes 
through the screen according to its quality. It is sold to the miners at 
4 cents per bushel. The present system of screening the coal fills the 
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mine with poor miners, who destroy the most coal and get a turn of 
cars with the skilled miners, preventing the latter from getting out 
their work. He thinks the operators would be benefited by employing 
skilled miners, as they make better coal. He does not know that the 
employers are partial to unskilled workmen. There has never been a 
strike here since he has been here, and he hopes there never will be. 
He thinks the present system depreciates the standard of mining. It 
is the injustice of the present system that the miners complain of, and 
not the present wages. He would not be willing to work for any less, 
run of amine. Nearly all the miners deal in the company store. Very 
few of the miners save anything to draw after the cost of their goods are 
taken out. When Mr. Adam Scott was superintendent there were two 
men, that live here now, discharged, because they would not deal in the 
store. They were told that they were drawing too much money and 
taking no scrip. The company issues scrip. This scrip is not redeem- 
able, except in goods, at the company store. A certain operator here said 
he would not buy his own scrip for more than 70 cents on the dollar. 
The scrip is not redeemable outside of the company store, except at 30 
per cent. discount. The miners cannot get anything anywhere else at a 
fair price, being told that they have nothing but scrip to pay with. 
This scrip system was not brought into use by the wish of the miners, 
and is not beneficial to them. They could get along a great deal better 
without it. The miners would be better satisfied with the two weeks’ 
pay system. He has worked under the two weeks’ pay system, and 
found it a great advantage to the miners. He, in purchasing goods for 
his own family, could save $5.00 or $6.00 per month. 

Mr. Daniel Womeldrof testified as follows: 

He is employed at Patterson’s mine, No. 2, owned by the Southern 
Ohio Coal Co. He has been working here about 2 years. The coal is 
about 3} feet in thickness. There is generally about a foot of bone-coal 
running on the top of the seam. About 70 men are employed. There 
is a screen in use, about 12 feet long and 5 feet 9 inches wide, with about 
1% inches of space between the bars. For every 6 flats of lump coal there 
are 2 flats of nut coal and one of pea coal. The miners are paid for 
screened coal. They think that they should be paid something for 
the nut coal. The miners do not look for an advance in wages, but 
desire a change of system. They would be satisfied if the present price 
were distributed on the different grades. Under the present system the 
man who has a room in good coal has an advantage over the one work- 
ing in soft coal. This system works to the interest of the operator, as 
the more that goes through the screen the better it is for the operator. He 
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never knew the employers to dock or discharge a man for filling too 
much nut coal. He does not know of this company or any other using 
unskilled miners against the skilled miners in time of strikes. The 
majority of the men are skilled miners. He considers mining a skilled 
labor, and that it takes as long to learn it as any other mechanical trade. 
He does not think that it would be fair for both sides that the coal be 
weighed before screening. The miners desire to be paid for marketable 
coal. Most of the men deal in the company store, though he was never 
asked to deal there. Men have told him that the clerks had come to 
them and told them that unless they would trade in the store there 
would be trouble about it. Mr. Patterson, in conversation with him, 
denied all knowledge of this. He was told that Mr. Jones, the Superin- 
tendent, said to a man whom he saw with a new pair of boots that had 
been purchased in another store, that he should feed the cow that gave 
him milk. The men took this as a hint todeal in the store. The truck 
system is detrimental tothe miners. The company issues scrip. He does 
not know of any of the scrip being used or passed in any other place than 
the company store. He does not believe they can pass it anywhere but 
in the company store. He believes it is injurious to the community, as 
it enables the operators to monopolize the trade, and drive out competi- 
tion, and is of no advantage to the miner in the least. 


Mr. KE. Martin testified as follows: 

He works at the Center Valley mines. He has mined nine years in 
this district, having been a miner twelve years. They are paid 70 cents 
per ton for screened coal, over a screen 12 feet long and 44 feet wide, 
with 18 inches between the bars. There is about one-fourth of the coal 
goes through the screen. The average day’s work is about 3) tons per 
man. The old company employed principally good miners, but since 
the present company has taken hold all kinds of men are employed. 
He thinks it does not take as long to learn to mine coal as it does to learn 
most other trades. The feeling of the miners generally is, to be paid for 
all marketable coal, though they have determined upon no particular 
system. It is to the interest of the operator to have a considerable 
quantity of nut coal. When he first came here the men were compelled 
to rake their coal, as the company wanted lump coal, but now the com- 
pany sometimes gets the coal that was wasted brought out of the old 
rooms. This system does not make him careless as to the kind of coal 
he mines. The company is a new one, and have no store. They give 
orders, though they do not ask any one to take them. 


Mr. O. Gard testified as follows : 
He has been working in the mines for two years. He is now em- 
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ployed by the Wellston Coal and Iron Co. They are paid 70 cents per ton 
for screened coal, over a screen 12 feet long and about 4 feet wide, with 12 
inches between the bars. To 4 cars of lump coal there are 2 cars of nut 
coal; this is the average. The average day’s work is 35 tons per man. 
The men are dissatisfied with the present screen, and desire to be paid 
for all marketable coal. They do not ask an increase of wages, but de- 
sire a change of system. They think there should be a smaller screen 
used. The screen works to the interest of the operator, by giving him 
the coal that goes through it. The man who sends out the most fine 
coal gives the operator the most nut coal, and is the most profitable to 
the company. They would expect to make a concession in the price of 
lump for a change of system. The company have a store, and expect the 
men to deal there. Ifa man does not deal in the store the company gets 
rid of him at the first opportunity. He thinks the goods in the company 
store are about 10 per cent. higher than elsewhere. The miners did not 
instruct him regarding two weeks’ pay. He thinks that if they were 
paid every two weeks they would not feel compelled to take the scrip 
issued. He thinks that if the truck system were abolished the condition 
of the miners would be greatly bettered. 


Mr. Wm. R. Melvin testified as follows: 

He works in the mine of Theodore, Fluhart & Co. He has been a 
miner a little over a year. The screen used at thi. mine is about 12 
feet long and about 44 feet wide, with 14 inches between the bars. There 
is about + of the coal goes through the screen. The coal is 4 feet in 
thickness, and has about 6 inches of bone-coal overlying it. The miners 
desire to be paid for all marketable coal. He thinks that a screen with 
+ of an inch of space between the bars would not clean the coal suffi- 
ciently, though some miners think it would. He does not think that 
the operators would object to a man sending out a large amount of nut 
coal. The screen discriminates against good miners. The miners desire 
a change of system that would give them pay for all marketable coal. 
He can average about 3 tons of coal a day. He kept account of the out- 
put of the mine one month, and found it averaged 24 tons per man per 
day. The company has a store, but does not say directly that the miners 
must deal in it, but he is expected to trade there. He thinks thatif a 
man were to refuse to trade there he would be discharged. They charge 
more for their goods than is charged elsewhere. He thinks these com- 
pany stores drive out competition, and make it hard for coal companies 
that have no stores to compete in market. The company also issues 
scrip. Formerly they used to get orders that were punched according to 
the amount of goods taken, until used up. The employes cannot pass 
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this scrip anywhere, save in the company store, for any more than 75 
‘cents on a dollar. The company issues this scrip, expecting that it 
; will come back to the store. They do not expect the scrip, to his knowl- 
edge, to circulate outside of their business. 

Adjourned at 6 P. M. 

The Commission convened at 8 o’clock P. M., when Mr. Adam Scott 
appeared and testified as follows: 

The reason he discharged two entry-men when he was superinten- 
dent at the Comet mine was, that they lived at Coalton, and the men 
were complaining that there were too many men in the mine, the result 
being that the last employed should make room first. He never dis- 
charged a man because he would not deal in the store. He gave one of 
these men work in a room afterwards, but the men told the man that 
the mine was crowded, and he did not come back. 

Mr. Allen Hegler testified as follows : 

He is President of the Wellston Coal and Iron Co. He has been 
connected with this coal field about 10 years, and has been manager for 
about 33 years. They use a screen at one mine 10 ft. long, and at the 
other one 12 ft. long. They are about 5 feet wide, with 14 inches space 
between the bars. They pay 70 cents per ton for sunimer mining, and 
80 cents for winter mining. The coal averages about 4 feet in thick- 
ness. Their miners have never made any complaint to the present 
screening system. They have made an agreement with their men that 
the price for mining shall be governed by the Hocking Valley prices, 
and there are to be no strikes. This was done in order to have no 
trouble in running theirfurnace. He thinks they could not get along 
without screening: their coal for furnace purposes. Their coal comes 
into competition with coal from other States where screens are used, 
They could sell some coal, run of mine, but have never done so, except 
for steam purposes, when they had to take a less price per ton than they get 
for screened coal. They have to pay freight on slack, which is an entire 
loss. He thinks it requires skill to mine properly. He thinks it is to 
the operator’s interest to employ skilled miners; when he can get them 
he employs none others. He thinks it requires two or three years to 
become a skilled miner, and a man can learn afterwards. As to the 
skill required, he thinks it very similar to other mechanical trades. He 
thinks the establishing of a limit to the size of the screens would depend 
largely on the character of the different coalsin the State. Itisafact that 
the more goes through the screen the better it is for the operator, but he 
thinks that the operator does not gain any advantage by forcing any great 
quantity of nut coal through the screen. He would have no objections to 
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the present price being distributed on the different grades, except that there 
would be complicated accounts and great a deal more trouble in weighing 
the coal. Everything considered, he cannot see that any one would be the 
gainer. When consumers asked for more than a certain proportion of nut 
coal he has told them that they did not employ nut coal diggers. There is 
some of their coal shot on the solid. He frequently tells the mining boss to 
prevent the men from shooting the coal too hard. He does not think 
they are careless as to the men they employ. They estimate that they 
pay for the nut coal in the price paid for the lump. If the size of the 
screens were diminished, the price would have to be diminished accord- 
ingly. If they made nothing on the nut coal to meet the expense of 
dead work, they would be compelled to quit the business, They keep a 
store, and pay their men once a month. To pay every two weeks would 
cause them a great deal of inconvenience, as they sell their coal chiefly 
to business men who have to have time to pay for it. Thus they do not 
get their money but once a month. He thinks a man can get credit for 
a month as well as two weeks, and in getting his money but once a 
month will be more careful of it. They issue scrip, which is a form of 
order given to the men to get goods with. They run considerable risk, 
when the miners are not working, in giving them goods, which they 
sell as cheap for scrip as for cash, They endeavor to keep as good a 
quality of goods as outside stores, from which they get a great deal of 
competition. To good, steady men they sometimes advance money. 
They redeem the scrip to outsiders, who may get it, in goods from the 
store. He frequently talks to the men, telling them that they would 
like them to trade in the store, as they help them by giving them 
work. They court their trade the same as other business men do. He 
does not show any partiality to those who deal in the store. They sold 
laat year over $36,000,00 worth of goods. Thus they can get their goods 
as cheap as any others. They could not run their mine if they had not 
the store connected. They could not raise cash to pay the men. There 
was $1,000.00 drawn last month by the miners over the amount of orders. 
The scrip is merely an evidence of indebtedness, payable in merchan- 
dise. The only way the scrip is redeemable is in the company store. 
The men are furnished a pass-book, and as they draw the scrip the 
amounts are put on this book. He cannot see why or how the public are 
injured by this scrip system. He thinks the greatest injury is to other 
store-keepers. The more a man trades in the store the better it is for 
the company. He thinks that the State of Ohio could not justly pass a 
law that would debar their employes from trading with them. 
Mr. H. S. Willard testified as follows: 
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He is President of the Wellston Furnace Co. He has been connected 
with this company for 10 years. The screen is the same now as at first, 
and is 10 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches between the bars. 
They pay the miners 70 cents per ton for screened coal. Paying 
the miners for screened coal makes them careful to send out good 
coal. They always aim to secure good miners. About 40 per cent. of 
the coal goes through the screen. It is to their interest to get coarse 
coal. Their miners will average from $50.00 to $60.00 for every month 
in the year; being a furnace mine they have steady work. His men are 
perfectly satisfied. There could be no system adopted that would satisfy 
every one. If the different grades were paid for, the unskilled miner 
would have the advantage, as he makes the most nut coal, and would 
then get paid for it, placing him more on an equality with the skillful 
miner. A man should learn mining at his own expense. Under the 
present screening system he learns at the expense of the skillful miner. 
He thinks that if there were more skill applied in mining, and men from 
other trades kept out of the mines, it would be better for operators, 
miners, and all concerned. An operator should pay a price in accordance 
with the size of the screen. If the coal were weighed before screening 
and put in the market with other coal, they would have to reduce the 
price of mining. The unskilled miners are not kept on hand to pit 
against the skilled in time of differences between the miners and opera- 
tors. They have paid freight on small coal and received nothing for it, 
but people are now beginning to use nut coal, and lump coal is not so 
much in demand when nut coal is wanted. They have been running 
the nut and lump together for the last five years. The more nut coal 
they get under the present system the more profit there is to the 
operator. The size of the screen has been established by custom. In 
leasing the coal they generally agree to pay royalty on merchantable coal, 
and it is understood that this means the coal going over a 14-inch screen. 
To pay for the different grades proportionally would make a great deal 
of work to keep account of them, and the contrivances for weighing, as 
at present used, would have to be changed, and he does not see {what 
would be gained. They pay once a month, in cash, for all but that 
which is taken out in goods. They have a store, but show no partiality 
to those who deal in the same. He never discharged a man because he 
did not deal in the store. They issue scrip, and do not expect it taken 
to other stores. They give the scrip to their employes to save the labor 
of itemizing the goods they get in the store. He thinks they get their 
goods a little cheaper than most other firms, as they buy in large quan- 
tities. Last year they sold from fifty to sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
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goods, on which they made 6 or 7 per cent. profit. They have men who 
deal in other stores. When they furnish goods as cheap as other firms, 
they think that as they furnish the labor their men should trade in their 
store. Outside stores sometimes sell some goods cheaper than they do, 
but they keep their goods at the market price, and sell to all the same. 
The store-keepers here do not like the company stores. They do not care 
for the public, so long as they and their men are satisfied. He does not 
think it more unfair to court their trade than for other business men 
to solicit trade. They have used scrip ever since they have been here, 
and some of their men have as nice homes of their own as any working 
men in the State. They could not run if it were not for the profit they 
derive from the store. The trade system is abused in many places. He 
thinks this system is but a convenient way of doing business. The 
articles that are bought in the store are not itemized in their account 
books, but merely $1.00 or $2.00 charged, as the case may be. The scrip 
is not redeemable, except in goods. If they did not use scrip they would 
have to employ twice the number of clerks they now do, though it would 
not entail any more work or expense on them than others. Most large 
companies give orders to their employes. If a man were going away 
they would pay him up. They do not take the scrip drawn in one 
month from what the employe made the month previous, unless they 
think it should be done to make themselves safe. Some men get $20.00 
over what they have drawn ina month, and yet when they shut down 
these men have no money. 

Mr. J. H. Patterson testified as follows: 

He is general manager of the mines of the Southern Ohio Coal Co, 
They have four mines and about 200 miners. Their screens are 12 feet 
long and 5 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. They estimate 
that they pay for the nut coal in the price paid for the lump. They 
estimate that the expense of dead-work is partly met by what they make 
on the nut coal. They could not compete with other coal districts, if 
the screens were made smaller. They pay 70 cents per ton for mining 
at Wellston; at Coalton the coal is thinner, and they pay 75 cents per ton. 
They pay 85 cents per ton for some coal. If the screen were made 
smaller the agreements in leases would cause trouble, and probably law- 
suits, as the agreement is to pay royalty on all merchantable coal, which 
is considered screened coal. They tried the weighing of coal before 
screening, and it would not work, They were paying a proportionate 
price, but some of the miners were not satisfied, and in a month it was 
changed. If there were a smaller screen established they could not com- 
pete with coal from other districts outside of the State where screens are used 
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with one and some two inches of space between the bars. They alwaysaim 
to get skilled miners. They did get unskilled men to take the place of 
skilled workmen in time of trouble between miners and operators, but 
do not want them again. If they had to make their profit by the lump 
coal alone they would have been out of the business before this. There 
are no company stores here that have cleared 15 per cent. in the last 
two years. The average output per man is from 23 to 3 tons per day. 
The nut coal generally sells for one-half of what the lump coal brings. 
Since the first day of April last they have lost $5.00 per day running 
their retail trade at Dayton. The freight charges are the same on nut 
as lump coal. This makes the differences in the selling prices in market 
the difference in the selling prices at the mine. He has taken coal from 
the operators here that yielded but two-thirds good marketable coal, 
He claims that they have never issued any scrip. They have advanced 
goods to men commencing to work for them at Coalton before they had 
anything coming to them, to accommodate them, and to sell their goods, 
They agree to pay their men on the 15th of every month, and between 
pays they give goods that are marked on tickets or orders. This is done 
for the convenience of the person getting the goods and to save the 
trouble of keeping itemized accounts. In no instance in the last year 
has he heard any insinuation that goods can be bought cheaper in out- 
side stores than in the company store. The competition of other stores 
compels them to keep their goods at market prices. They ask the miners 
to deal with them in order that they may have an advantage in the 
market. He claims that the tickets issued by them are not scrip in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 
Adjourned at 11 P. M. 


COALTON. 


The Commission conyened at 1 o’clock P. M, on Thursday, August 
16, in Coalton. 

Mr. David D. Phillips appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been mining for 54 years; in this valley nearly 5 years. He 
represents the miners of Pimlott & Hall’s mine. They are paid 75 cents 
per ton for screened coal. The seam averages about 3 feet in thick- 
ness, and no bone-coal. There is a screen used, about 10 feet long and 5 
feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. About one-third of the coal 
goes through the screen. There is about one car of nut coal to three of 
lump. The miners desire to be paid for all merchantable coal. They 
feel that the present screen works injustice to them, as in some places 
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about one-seventh of the coal makes slack and nut, while here there is 
one-fourth of the coal goes through the screen. They do not expect an 
advance in price. The operators employ practical and non-practical 
miners. The present system works to the advantage of the operators, 
as the more that goes through the screen the more they get for nothing. 
The miners would be willing that the operators should arrange the 
sereen to suit themselves, if they were paid for all marketable coal. He 
does not ask that the screen be abolished, but he thinks they should 
make more money. He does not think they are paid anything for the 
nut coal. He is expressing the feeling of the miners. He would not 
wish to work under the system of weighing coal before screening. He 
thinks that it is to the operators’ interest to employ good miners. Those 
beginning under the present system learn at their own expense, and 
they do not bring the skilled miner toa level with them. The company 
has a store, but issue no checks. They give the miners orders; should 
there be a balance on the order the amount is given in scrip, which can 
be again disposed of for goods at the store. It is true that some of this 
scrip is passed at other stores. The company has discharged men be- 
cause they did not deal in the store, but do not now, nor do they show 
any partiality to those who trade in the store, to his knowledge. He 
thinks the men are at liberty to trade where they choose. They are 
paid once a month. The miners desire to be paid every two weeks, as 
they would not have to raise orders then. An ordinary family would 
be benefited $5.00 per month, or maybe $6.00 per month, to have the 
cash to buy where they please. The men would work just as steady if 
they were paid every two weeks as they do now. The average day’s 
work is about 25 tons per man. 

Mr. Mathew Robson testified as follows: 

He is about to commence work in the Wilson mine. He has been 
a miner for forty years. They are paid there (at the Wilson mine) for 
screened coal over a screen about 9 feet long and 44 feet wide, with from 
1} inches to 2} inches between the bars. There is about one-third of the 
coal goes through the sereen. The vein averages about 5 feet in thick- 
ness. The average day’s work is about two tons per man per day. 
A miner’s wages will average from $35.00 to $40.00 per month. He 
thinks it takes from six to twelve months to learn mining, and consid- 
ers it a skilled labor. He thinks that the present screen works injustice 
to the miners by taking from them coal for which they are not paid. 
They desire to have the coal weighed as it comes from the mine, the 
operators to screen it afterwards to suit themselves. It would not make 
the miner careless as to the kind of coal he would send out. The em- 
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, ployers would be more careful as to the kind of men they would employ. 
The miners would be satisfied if the different grades of coal were paid for, 
so that they would receive pay for all marketable coal. The miners com- 
plain of the injustice of the present system, and think that witha 
change they would have an increase of wages. He would not be willing 
to make any concession in price should the system be changed. Scrip and 
orders are used here. When an employe has no money he gets an order 
from the company that employs him, on the store, and after getting his 
goods if there is a remainder he gets it in scrip. He has seen many 
men discharged here because they would not deal in the store. Young 
men have been told to leave boarding houses, the proprietors of which 
did not deal in the store, and go and secure boarding of those who were 
trading in the store, or they could not work for the company. Another 
form of compulsion is, that the men who do not deal in the company 
store are given a poor place to work, in order to get rid of them. Those 
who trade in the store are given the best work. 

Mr. George Reese testified as follows: 

He works in Jones & Morgan’s mine. He has been mining for 15 
years in this valley, since the mines have been open. The screen used 
is 10 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches between the bars. There 
are nearly 4 cars of lump coal to one of nut. The coal is about 3 feet in 
thickness, with no bone-coal. When a miner puts out 3 tons per day 
he does a good day’s work. The miners in mass meeting passed a reso- 
lution that they desired to be paid for all marketable coal. The com- 
plaint of the miners is against the present screen. They do not ask an 
increase of wages. He thinks he should be paid for the balance of his 
labor, and that the operators should pay for the nut coal. They do not 
wish to drive out a certain class of workmen. He would not be willing 
to make a concession in price for a change of system, as he thinks the 
price here is below that of other districts, according to the amount of 
nut coal they make. He does dependa great deal on powder, as it saves 
labor. He does not gouge his coal, but shoots it square on the face. 
The skilled miner makes the best coal. There is a company store here; 
he has not been asked to deal in it. The miners are paid once a month. 
They desire two weeks’ pay, as they think that those who draw orders 
wouid then be able to get along without them, which would be a great 
saving to them, as they can get 5 per cent. thrown off for cash. Com- 
panies get 10 per cent. on orders they turn into the stores. A good feel- 
ing prevails between the miners and operators. 


Mr. Mark Gulliver testified as follows: 
He is employed in Drew & Wasson’s mine. He has been a miner 
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about 28 years ; has been here about 13 years. The coal is about 34 feet 
in thickness. The average output per man is about 23 tons a day. The 
screen is about 10 feet long and 5 feet wide, with from 14 to 1? inches 
of space between the bars. There are about 4 cars of lump coal to one of 
nut. The feeling of the men is, that they should be paid for the nut 
coal. The complaint is against the present screening system. This 
system works to the interest of the operators. He never knew of the 
operators throwing the nut coal away. The man that makes the most 
nut coal is the most profitable to the company. The men working near 
him are practical miners. In relation to unskilled miners, he is op- 
posed to having them put on in the winter to take their work after hav- 
ing lived through the summer when there is but little work. A change 
of system, so that all merchantable coal would be paid for, would be sat- 
isfactory to the miners. He thinks that the miners would be benefited 
by the change, though the wage question was not discused at their 
meeting. If the coal were weighed before screening, the skilled and un- 
skilled miners would be more on an equality. He always endeavors to 
make coarse coal. The company issues orders on the Miners’ Supply 
Store. The miners, to his knowledge, are not compelled to take them. 
He thinks that two weeks’ pay would benefit the miners. It would 
enable them to.get goods cheaper, as the store-keepers have fo charge 
high prices now because they give a month’s credit. 

Mr. John Walls testified as follows: 

He works at Drew & Wasson’s mine, and has been a miner about 
17 years. He has worked in this valley about 14 years. The coal 
averages about 2 feet 7 inches in thickness. The output is about 2 tons 
per man per day. They are paid for screened coal. About one-third of 
the coul goes through the screen. He thinks the miner should be paid 
for all coal mined by him. If the miner were paid for all marketable 
coal it would do away with the present dissatisfaction. The company 
have no store, but give orders on the Miners’ Supply Store, but do not 
ask any one to take them. He prefers to be paid every two weeks, as 
cash is preferable to business men. They say that they would sell a 
great deal cheaper than they now do. A certain operator told some men 
here, that if they would work in the mine they must deal in the store. 
Some men do not make more than will keep them, and have to get 
orders as fast as they make the money. The company gets 10 per cent. 
on the orders. Thus the miner gets but 90 cents’ worth of goods for a 
dollar. When there are too many men in the mine those who do not 
trade in the store are taken out. 

Mr. C. M. Thornhill testified as follows: 
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He is connected with the Sterling Coal Co. They screen their coal 
and pay 75 cents per ton for mining. The screen is about 12 ft. long 
and 4 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars; two feet of the length 
is not used. He considers that they pay for the nut coal in the price 
paid forthe lump. There is two-fifths of the coal going through the screen. 
Their market is in Xenia, and the paper mill company there stock their 
coal in the summer and take a great deal of mixed coal. He offered the 
miners 45 cents per ton for run of mine, in order to fill the contract. 
This price was fixed in proportion to the quality. Other miners began 
to complain that mixed coal was ruining the trade, and at a meeting 
the miners, notwithstanding they were requested by him to work the 
contract out, passed a resolution to stop the run of mine system, and the 
result isthat they have resumed the oldsystem. This wasdone against the 
will of astanding board of arbitration. His men were willing to work for 
the 45 cents per ton, but the outside miners at a mass meeting passed a 
resolution that no coal should be mined, run of mine, for one year in this 
district. His men had, received the permission of the Miners’ Valley 
Convention. He promised to pay the 75 cents for screened coal, if they 
would but let him finish the contract he had on hand, but the miners 
working in the surrounding mixes would not allow it. As a general 
thing mixed coal would not get the market. His contract was an ex- 
ceptional one. He gave the miners three weeks to consider this, but 
with no avail. He would heartily favor a law that would abolish scrip 
and orders entirely. The Sterling Coal Co. issue orders on a store in 
which he is interested. They give orders on the store for the number 
of dollars the miner requests, and for that part of the order which is not 
taken out the miner gets scrip, for which he can get goods in the store. 
The orders sometimes overreach the amount due the miner. Every man 
he hires he has his bank boss request to trade in the store, and 
most of them do so. When they have too many men they turn off those 
who do not deal in the store. They give as much for a dollar in orders 
as adollarinecash. They tell their men that if they do not sell as cheap 
as other firms they will give them orders on other stores. The company 
stores of Coalton are the Miners’ Supply store and the Thornhill Com- 
pany store. There are ten outside stores in opposition to these. He has 
been here about three years. When he came here there were no out- 
side stores here. There were two company stores here then. The more 
company stores there are the more outside stores set up opposition. 
Everybody fights the company store. He does not favor two weeks’ 
pay so long as the order system is in vogue, but if the miners would work 
from pay to pay and receive their money on pay-days only, he would be 
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satisfied to pay every two weeks. They could not meet the competition 
of screened coal if their coal were weighed before screening. If it were 
universal they would have the same chance as others. The time he 
worked his mine run of mine, his miners were careless in mining, and 
sent out fine coal and dirt, but as it sold in that shape he did not com- 
plain. 

Mr. Joseph Wilson, of the Miners’ Supply Co., testified as follows: 

They sold forty thousand dollars’ ($40,000.00) worth of goods last 
year, on which they realized but two thousand eight hundred dollars 
($2,800.00). The year before they sold sixty thousand dollars’ ($60.000.00) 
worth of goods, and lost in the transaction ten thousand dollars 
($10,000.00.) This year they have sold $42,000.00 worth, and through 
good management they have done very fairly. 

Adjourned at 43 P. M. 


JACKSON. 


The Commission convened in the Gibson House, in Jackson, in the 
evening of August 16. 


Mr. Andrew Wangler appeared and testified as follows: 


He works in the Star Furnace mine. He has been a miner for 20 
years. He has been in this district about 16 years. The coal here 
averages 34 feet in thickness. They are paid by the car, 42 cents per car 
of 15 bushels. The average output per man is about 43 wagons a day, 
making about $2.00, out of which the expenses are taken. The miners 
prefer the present system. They rake the coal. The miners here think 
that when all marketable coal is paid for it should be satisfactory. He 
thinks it would settle the differences between the miners and operators. 
The company keeps a store, and as they have used him fairly he has 
traded considerably with them. He trades a great deal in town. He 
thinks in some piaces the truck system is unjust, as in some instances 
the operators will nct employ a man unless he trades with the company 
store. Where this is done, he believes it centralizes the business into 
the hands of the company. In the store of this company prices of goods 
will compare with prices in town. Two weeks’ pay would be preferable 
to the miners. He has worked under this system, and felt that he was 
more at liberty. The company issue scrip and give it to their employes. 
When he found that flour was cheaper in town than with the company, 
and acquainted the company of this fact, they reduced their flour accord- 
ingly. 
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Mr. Joseph Gress testified as follows: 

He works in J. A. Long’s mine. He has been a miner about 27 
years, and has lived here about 15 years. The seam will average about 3 
feet 9 inches clean coal. There are 3 inches of bone-coal. They are paid 
70 cents per ton for screened coal. The screen is about 12 feet long, with 
1} inches between the bars. There is about one-fifth of the coal goes 
through the screen. A man can dig about 3} tons per day, making 
about $2.50. The miners think that they should be paid for the nut 
coal, as the operators sell it for nearly as much as the lump. This sys- 
tem works to the interest of the operators, as the more that goes through 
the screen vhe better it is for them. They employ all kinds of workmen 
when they want men. He has heard that there is only 25 cts. or 50 cts. 
per ton difference in the market price of lump and nut coal. He does 
not know that this system tends to make the operator fill the mine to 
the injury of the skilled miners. Under this system a great deal of the 
coal is wasted by being blown off the solid. This system was introduced 
by the operators. The old miners under this system become careless as 
to mining their coal ina workmanlike manner. When there is any 
trouble between the miners and operators, outsiders are brought into the 
mine to defeat the old miners. By blowing the coal off the solid he 
saves a great deal of hard labor. He thinks it is to the operators’ interest 
to employ sltilled miners. He thinks that they (the miners) should 
make more money under a change of system. It isa fact that it wo ld 
tend to put the unskilled on an equality with the skilled miner. There 
would yet be room for the operators to take advantage of the miners, 
should they wish todo so. The screen is not the only question of dif- 
ference between the operators and the miners. He thinks that the 
screen question should be adjusted in this State. The complaint of the 
miners is against the present system. There is nothing said regarding 
an advance of wages. There is no company store connected with the 
mine. The operator buys up scrip in town and gives it in payment to 
the men, and he gets 10 per cent. for sending the miners to the store 
with this scrip, which will not pass in any store save the one in which 
it belongs. He buys it of four or five different firms, This works in- 
justice to the miners. The miners think that if they were paid every 
two weeks it would tend to do away with this scrip, and they could buy 
to advantage if they hadcash. He has been working for J. A. Long nearly 
a month; prior to that he worked for Kyle & {Smartz. With the latter 
there isnocompulsion to trading anywhere. He was instructed to make 
known the fact that unless a man takes considerable of this scrip he 
cannot work long for the company. 
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Mr. Richard Davis testified as follows : 

He works at the Globe Works, and has been a miner for 10 years. 
He has worked in noother district. The coal is weighed after screening. 
The screen is of the usual size. The space between the bars is 1} inches. 
The desire of the miners is to be paid for all marketable coal. Hethinks 
this would terminate the difference between the miners and operators 
on this question. This question makes operators careless as to the kind 
of men they employ, as the more that goes through the screen the more 
the operator is benefited. He considers that he is not paid for the nut 
coal. If all marketable coal were paid for, the operators would be more 
careful as to the kind of men they wouldemploy. He would not like to 
make any concession in price fora change ofsystem. There isa company 
store, and most of the men deal there. The company issue scrip, and 
for the purpose of getting the miners to trade in the store. They have 
turned off several men because they would not deal in the store. Other 
merchants will not take this scrip. He never drew any scrip. He has 
worked in this mine about 18 months, and was never discharged. He 
runs a book account in the store of the company. 


Mr. Isaac Brown testified as follows : 

He is president of the Star Mine Co. They pay by car measure. cars 
15 bushels, at the rate of 70 cents per ton. They estimate this to the 
screened coal, but it does not hold out. Their men have never com- 
plained as to this system. The coal is raked in the mine, and the car is 
supposed to contain clean coal. This system works satisfactorily to the 
miners, though the company sustains a loss. They have not enough 
height to put in scales, hence work under this system. When the miners 
desire it, they give orders. He does not regard these orders as scrip. 
They are given to the miner if pay is due him. They keep as good a 
quality of goods as are kept in town, and irt some articles better. They 
do not compel the miners to take these orders. The order system is 
simply a matter of convenience to the miners. They think it is right 
that the miners deal with them, and prefer they should, but do not 
object to their going elsewhere, if they so desire. They adopted the 
order system to reduce the clerical work. They do not issue these orders 
to be taken to other stores. They buy their goods as other merchants 
in town, and compete fairly with them. There are more merchants here 
now than there were five years ago. The mining business brings some 
here. They have other customers besides miners. They do not make 
any distinction in prices to miners and outside customers. So for as he 
knows, the miners prefer this system to book ‘accounts. It is a benefit 
to the company, as it saves paying so many clerks. They keep the store 
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make muney out of it. They claim that they deal fairly with their 
men. They do not use any influence to induce their employes to deal 
in the store. He has not read the law relative to the “truck system,” 
nor does he care whether there is a law regarding it or not, though he 
considers that he is amenable to the laws of the State the same as any 
other citizen. He is not running after the public, but is working to 
self-interest. They would prefer to keep the men who deal the most 
with them. He does not know whether there are any other stores in 
town taking their scrip, but he thinks there are. He does not know 
that there are any outside parties buying up scrip. They handle scrip 
of other stores to a limited extent, as some of their customers may want 
things found in these stores. Other stores in town, besides mining and 
furnace stores, issue scrip. They use this scrip system as a matter of 
economy, and to prevent mistakes in accounts. The earnings of their 
employes average from $60.00 to $70.00 per month. The scrip is not 
redeemable in any other way than through the store, for merchandise. 
He never shoves or buys notes against their men. 

Mr. H. L. Chapman testified as follows : 

He is operating three shipping mines and one furnace mine. The 
coal is all weighed after screening; at the shipping mines, 75 cents per 
ton, and at the furnace mine 70 cents per ton for mining. He cannot 
see that the screening system works injustice to the miners. It enables 
the operators to compete with the other coals in market. He knows of 
no other system that would be a benefit or remedy. They could not run 
their mines if the coal were weighed before screening, unless they would 
reduce the price, so that it would be ruinous. The present system does 
not work injustice to the skilled miner, but is an advantage to him, 
as he gets paid for making good coal. It is to the interest of the opera- 
tor to employ skilled miners, and he always endeavors to secure them. 
If the coal were weighed before screening, the unskilled miner would be 
placed on an equality with the skilled miner. He has never been able 
to arrive at any system better than the presentone. It is to the interest 
of the operator to get lump coal, as there is more demand for it in the 
market. He has known nut coal to lay along the road, to the loss of the 
operator. He has known them to sell nut coal at one-third of the price 
received for lump coal. At their furnace they issue orders, and each 
man is furnished witha pass-book. They keep no book account, and do 
not wish to do so. In place of goods being itemized, the sum of the cost 
of goods is charged the recipient, in no lower denomination than the 
dollar. It saves expense of clerks, and it is convenient to the miners. 
They sell their goods at the lowest prices going, and should a man have 
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any scrip on hand when desiring to leave their employ they furnish him 
cash for the scrip. He thinks that this system isa benefit to the miners. 
He does not induce their men to deal in the store, but allows them to 
trade where they please. He has young men at their store that have 
never traded in the store, except some trifling thing that they may 
require. They exchange scrip with the different stores in town that issue 
it. This is done in the case of the scrip of one firm getting into the 
hands of another. 
Adjourned at 11 P. M. 


CORNING. 


The Commission met in the city of Columbus, on Tuesday, August 
28, and pursuant to notices given, went from thence to Corning, and at 
the Central Hotel went into session at 64 o’clock P. M. 

Mr. Cornelius Cain appeared before the Commission and testified as 
follows : 

He has been employed at mining 88 years, working in *ngland and 
in this country. He has worked in several States and in the Mahoning 
Valley, of this State, two years. In this valley he has worked in Nos. 
5,7 and9 mines. The seam here is about 9 feet in thickness, about 64 
feet of clean coal. There are three inches of bone-coal separating three 
feet of bottom coal from the rest of the vein. He has not heard it called 
bone-coal elsewhere. They throw away about 24 feet of bad coal. They 
undermine the coal about 6 feet. In some places the coal can be blown 
off the solid. The rooms are about 7 feet wide. A keg of powder will 
bring down about 60 or 65 tons of coal. An average day’s work is about 
8 tons fortwo men. They are paid by the ton, screened coal, over a 
screen 12 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars, 
which are flat. About 25 per cent. of the coal goes through the screen, 
—about 18 per cent. nut coal and 7 per cent. slack. These figures he ob- 
tained from the check-weighmaster. The price paid is 70 cents per ton. 
The miners think that the screen is an evil, as it is changed in the 
interest of the operators. The miners would prefer one system through 
out the State—coal weighedfjin the bank cars. He desires this change also. 
He has worked under this system in Mahoning the Valley, 2,100 lbs. to 
the ton and 2,140 lbs. to the ton. This coal is somewhat softer than the 
Mahoning Valley coal. They would expect to make a larger allowance 
than Mahoning Valley for the slack. If the coal were weighed in the 
bank cars they would be free from the fear of the screens being changed. 
The practical miner would not break up his coal, as it would give him 
more work, and he would have pride enough to keep up the quality of 
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his production, and it would be easier for him. The miners of the mine 
where he works are for the most part practical workmen. The coal 
would be mined better than at present. At the No. 9 mine, lately, the 
Screen was changed on Sunday from 1} inches to 14 inches between 
the bars. The larger the screen is the more unskilled are the miners 
employed. Through the present system unskilled miners are brought 
into the mines, and the standard of mining is lowered. They are paid 
once a month, in cash. Where he is employed they are not required 
to trade in the store. He does not trade there, and is not molested. 
‘The miners desire to be paid every two weeks, as they feel that they 
could turn their money to a better advantage. They could pay cash 
then, which he has proven by experience will save an ordinary family 
$4.00 per month. He was compelled to deal in the company store, 
about two years ago, at a loss of $10.00 per month. 

Mr. Walter Furguson testified as follows: 

He is employed at No. 5 mine, where he has worked 5 years. He 
has been mining about 9 years. In this mine there is coal rejected 
from two places in the seam. He counts himself a skilled miner, as are 
most of the miners of No.5 mine. He considers mining a skilled labor, 
equal to mechanical trades. Where he was at one time in the old 
country, a man was compelled to serve an apprenticeship of three years 
learning tobe a miner. About 4 tons per day is the average output 
per man. There is a screen in use about 123 feet long, with 14 inches 
between half-inch bars. There is a stopper in the screen, about 4 feet 
distant from the top, and a man stands at the top regulating the velocity 
of the coal as it goes over the screen. The miners consider this a disad- 
vantage to them. They also consider that the screen works injustice 
to them by its being changed in size. They desire to have the coal 
weighed in the bank cars. Under a change of system the skilled miner 
would not break his coal, as it would be to his distdvantage. Under 
the present system those working in bad rooms get the least cual over 
the screen, and have to use the most powder and labor. The operators 
would be safe in trusting their coal to the honesty and pride of the 
skilled miner in mining his coal. They would not expect as high a 
price for mining as they get now. The operators, as a general thing, 
are not careful as to the kind of men they employ under the present 
system, as they lose nothing by the coal going through the screen. 
Different sizes of screens are in use. The operators are induced by com- 
petition to enlarge the screen. He believes that the stopper in the 
screen takes about 400 lbs. off the car of coal. He believes, and the 
miners all feel, that the only practicable method would be to weigh the 
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coal before screening. He would be willing to make enough of a con- 
cession ia price to enable the operators here to compete with those of 
other States, for a change of system. Skilled miners would not be put 
on an equality with unskilled miners. The employers would not want 
their coal spoiled, and would compel beginners to serve an apprentice- 
ship at their own expense. He never knew a man to be discharged for 
sending out too much nut coal, but he has for dirt andslate. The reason 
for this was, because they wanted good coal, for which none are dis- 
charged. They are paid once a month, in cash, and are not compelled 
to take orders, though they can get them of the company, on the Ohio 
Central Company store. The operators receive a percentage on these 
orders, he believes. The miners desire two weeks’ pay. He worked in 
the old country under the two weeks’ pay system, and those who are 
apt to be reckless in the use of their money do not lose so much time. 


Mr. Joseph W. Williams testified as follows: 

He is employed at the No. 3 mine, where he has been about 14 
months. He has been a miner about 14 years. He learned mining in 
Virginia and Ohio. It took him about 6 months to learn to mine coal. 
He considers himself a practical miner now. He can drive entry and 
keep up the top. There are about 260 men in the mine, going and com- 
ing. They are average miners, and send out the average quantity of coal. 
Some cf them learned here, and others elsewhere. Two men can send 
out 8 tons in a day. The screen is 13 feet 10 inches long and 6 feet 
wide, with a space of 1} inches between the bars. There are three stop- 
pers in the screen—one about 3 feet from the top, another in the 
middle, and one at the bottom. There is a contrivance in the screen 
called a devil; it is an iron bar running horizontally under the screen, 
with iron teeth about 14 inches long and about 8 inches apart, set in it 
so that they come up between the bars of the screen about a foot above 
the middle gate. This devil and the middle gate are worked by levers; 
by this all the nut coal is forced through the screen. To every 30 cars 
of lump coal there are 550f nut. Eight tons of coal per day is kept up 
by two men by hard work. The colored miners of this section have to 
work Harder than the white miners of this section. They desire the 
screen to be replaced by the system of weighing the coal in the bank 
cars. He understood the general manager to say that there were 7 cars 
of nut coal to 80 of lump. They have comparatively steady work. The 
miners desire a change of system to get rid of the manner in which the 
coal is held on the screen and made to go through. The devil-fork is 
worked up and down through the screen by a lever as the coal goes 
through the screen. The miners made complaint once against the 
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devil-fork, but were frightened into submission, and since have not had 
ambition enough to say anything. The miners desire two weeks’ pay. 
The company gives orders on the Ohio Central Co.’s store, for which 
they receive a percentage. Hunger sometimes compels the men to 
draw orders, which can be passed in town only at a discount of 20 per 
cent. He would as soon buy his goods at the store of the Ohio Central 
Co. as anywhere else, but does not approve of the 20 per cent, discount. 
The scrip is redeemed in merchandise only. If aman does not draw 
orders he can get his money on pay-day. 

Mr. I’. H. Jackson testified as follows: 

The miners of Mine No. 3 held a meeting last September, and a 
committee requested the company to change the screen to the general 
size of the valley, or pay 10 cents per ton more for the coal. The 
answer was that they would not do it; that the reason they got steady 
work was, they had cleaner coal and more nut coal than the rest. The 
men were told that if it did not suit them they could quit. The reason 
the men do not complain is, because they fear being discharged. Odd 
change between half-dimes is not paid the men. The screen was 
lengthened, at the time the complaint was made, one-and-a-half feet. 
The men were then told that they could leave if they said anything 
more about it. He thinks that this was imposed on them because they 
were colored men, and because they could not help themselves. The 
mine is kept full of men, and they make such small wages that they are 
compelled to take orders. It takes two men more than 10 hours per day 
to average 8 tons. 

Mr. Samuel Martin testified as follows: 

He has been employed at Baird’s mine for two years and nine 
months now. He has been mining coal 11 years, and considers himself 
an average miner. He does not know that he has learned all yet. It 
took him three years to become able to manage his own room. He con- 
siders mining a very hard and unhealthy trade. The screen is 12 feet 
long and 6 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. The bars some- 
times get out of place, but they have not much cause for complaint on 
that score. He has worked where the coal was weighed in the bank car, 
but does not think it would work very well, as it did not with him, yet 
the miners of Baird’s mine desire this system. When he worked under 
this system there was as great an injury as the taking of the nut coal 
now. The dumper of the coal could give any order he wished as to the 
amount of slack in the car. The men feel that if the system were 
changed the operators could put in such screens as they chose. He 
thinks that the quality of the coal would be kept up. He would not ex- 
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pect so much per ton as is now paid. He believes that under a change 
of system, if the unskilled miner send out as much weight in coal as the 
skilled miner, he would receive the same pay. The operators want as 
much fine coal as they can get through the screen; for this reason the 
forks and stoppers are put in thescreen. The only way a change of sys- 
tem would affect the practical miner is, he would have to give a certain 
number of pounds in consideration for the slack, which would be based 
upon the amount of slack sent out by the unskilled workman. The 
men advocate this change. Hesees the great evils of the present system, 
and does not see it getting any better. The screens are being widened 
in many places, and will eventually result in injury to all, unless the 
question is legislated upon. Competition pushes the widening of the 
screens. He thinksany change, almost, would be better than the present 
system. Hethinksthat the miners would be satisfied ifall marketable coal 
were paid for. His idea of a remedy would be to have the coal weighed 
in the bank cars, though trouble might accompany this. They are paid 
once amonth. Scripisissued. Heis not compelled to deal in the store. 
He does not use the scrip, and has never been watched for not doing so. 
There is not 20 per cent. of the men using scrip. He has used orders, 
fermerly, to the amount of $75.00 per month, his family being large. 
Saloon-keepers take the scrip at 50 per cent. discount. Itis agreat evil, 
especially to young men, as some of them waste it in saloons, etc., re- 
garding it more lightly than the currency of the country. He puts the 
responsibility on those who issue the scrip. Orders worth their face 
value would do away with the scrip. He thinks the scrip system is to 
keep the trade within the hands of the company. It degrades the com- 
munity intellectually and morally. He believes the two weeks’ pay 
system would benefit the miners. An ordinary family would be bene- 
fited $50.00 a year. He can buy as much for 80 cents in cash as he can 
for $1.00 in scrip. 

Mr. James Duffy testified as follows : 

He knows that there is a difference in goods sold at the company 
store and those sold intown. Side-meat in the company store is 18 cents 
per pound ; in town it is 14 cents per pound. Coffee in the company 
store is 18 cents per lb., while in town it is sold for 16 cents per lb. 
Flour is 80 cents in the company store, and 75 cents in other stores in 
town. He buys his powder and oil of the company, paying 90 cents per 
gallon when mining is 70 cents per ton. At other stores it is sold for 80 
cents per gallon. When mining is 70 cents per ton, powder is $3.50 per 
keg; when 80 cents per ton, it is $4.00 per keg. The present “truck 


system” degrades mining, and has a bad effect upon young men who are 
inclined to be reckless. 
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Mr. George Allen testified as follows: 

He is employed in Mine No. 11, and has been in this field since last 
March. He formerly worked in Mahoning Valley. The screen in use 
is 12 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. In 
some places the space between the bars is from 3 to4 inches. The 
operator claimed it was useless to change it, as it is covered, and run of 
mine sent over it, and that no more coal would be screened on it. He 
has worked where the coal was weighed in the bank cars, and prefers it 
to the present system. The Billy-fair-play was used in the Mahoning 
Valley, but did not give general satisfaction, Under a change of system 
the quality of the coal would not be affected, as it is to the interest of the 
miner to make his coal large. When working under the bank car Sys- 
tem he never loadedislack. The operators in paying for clean coal encour- 
age the mining of coarse coal. Were the system changed the quality 
of the coal would be kept up, as the operator would not allow small coal 
to be sent out; they would dock for it. The miners did not send out 
slack where he worked; they were paid for nut as well as lump coal, and 
were expected to keep the slack out, giving 2,100 lbs. to the ton. He 
mined as good coal under the old system as he does at present ; always 
working to hisown advantage. They are paid two-thirds of the screened 
coal price for run of mine. The men are not satisfied with the run of 
mine system. He does not think that the miners desire to send out the 
run of the mine. They intend that the slack shall be kept in the mine, 
and elean coal sent out and weighed before screening, in the bank car, 
He would be willing to give a sufficient quantity of coal to make it 
equivalent to the lump and nut. He does not think that it affects the 
number of strikes; he thinks it would remedy the present system. The 
miners are in favor of two weeks’ pay. He is paid in cash, and has used 
no scrip. 

Mr. George Lamb testified as follows: 

He has been in the Valley two years, employed at Mine No. 13. 
There are 180 men employed in the mine. They have worked about 
half time in the last six months. There are not too many men in the 
mine, as they would not be able to make more money with a less number 
of men. The screen is 11 feet 4 inches long and 5 feet 7 inches wide, 
with 14 inches between the bars. The men think that the screen is too 
large, and that they should be paid for everything going to market. 
They are not paid for everything now. He would not expect so much 
per ton for the lump coal if the different grades were paid for propor- 
tionally. The screens in Ohio have been increased from 1 inch between 
the bars to the present size. The men feel that it should be checked, 
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but it is not in their power to check it. He considers that the coal 
should be weighed together, nutandlump. The present system induces 
the miner to make coarse coal. He does not believe in anything that 
would involve docking. He has worked under the “Billy fair-play” sys- 
tem, and thinks it a fairer one than the system in use here. He favors 
the paying for all coal that goes to market. He thinks that the present 
system of weighing the coal allows a system of robbing the miners. He 
knows that they are paid something for the nut coal in the price paid 
for the lump, but does not know whether it is a fair equivalent or not. 
The size of the screens have not been changed at Mine No. 13. The 
miners instructed him that they desire two weeks’ pay. He thinks 
it would be beneficial, as they could use their money to a better 
advantage. , 


Mr. James Murray testified as follows : 

He works at Mine No. 13. There wasa meeting at the mine last 
night, and the majority did not wish the screen done away with, but 
desired to be paid for the nut coal. He desires to be paid for the coal 
before it is dumped. He always understood that the operators desired 
coarse coal. There would be no inducement for him to make coarse coal 
under a change of system, for his own benefit, and thinks that all other 
men would be the same in this respect. They have a body of good miners 
There are a few poor ones in the mine. If the coal were weighed before- 
screening the miners would be benefited. At their mine there are three 
men expected to be on the flat when all weights are taken of the miners’ 
coal. Sometimes these men are off the flat attending to their work 
around the chute, and the miner whose car is being weighed loses the 
weight of these three men in coal. He favors two weeks’ pay. He does 
not approve of the issuing of scrip, as it is detrimental to the miners, 
and they instructed him that they wish the scrip system done away 
with. He would as soon deal in the company store as elsewhere, if they 
sold as cheap. He has lived where there was no scrip, and could always 
get goods of store-keepers on time to get a start. 

Adjourned at 104 P. M. 

At the Wednesday morning session the Commission was called to 
order at 8 o’clock A. M. 

Mr. Thomas Corcoran appeared and testified as follows: 

He is general manager of the Ohio Central Co.’s mines and of Ren d’s 
mines, and has been here since 1880. He opened five of the mines, and 
is now opening another. 

They are using at all the mines, with the exception of No. 8 and 
No. 19 mines, 1}-inch screens. At No. 3 and No. 19 the screen is 14 
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inches between bars, one-half-inch wide on top. They are making the 
pitch of the screen 2 feet in 3 feet. His understanding is, that they are 
allowed by custom 84 feet screen surface. They divide this up to the 
best advantage. The screens in use at No. 3 and No. 19 are 12 feet long 
and 7 feet wide. They have stop-gates reaching across the screen, which 
are worked by a lever from the top of the chute. This regulates the 
motion of the coal so as to separate the nut fromthelump. He does not 
think that this injures the miners so far as the breakage of the coal is 
concerned. They have two stop-gates, one about 6 feet from the top of 
the screen and another at the bottom. They have what the miners call 
a “‘devil-fork” in the screens at No. 3 and No. 19. This is a bar of iron 
running under the screen, with teeth about 12 inches apart, which run 
up through between the screen bars and stops the coal on the chute so 
that it can be better handled in passing over the screen. The miners 
thought it would damage them, but he has not heard any complaint. It 
is a fact that it reduces the weight of the coal to the miners, as the com- 
pany do not, with the use of this, pay for any slack. He has found 
miners mixing the coal up with water, as mortar is mixed, and it was 
almost impossible to screen it. Thus the devil-fork wasintroduced. At 
No. 19 mine at one time they had 13 wet rooms out of 45 rooms, but all 
the coal came out wet, and it was impossible to screen it. He introduced 
the devil-fork himself. At No. 3 mine, by agreement between Col. 
Lemmert and the colored miners, the screen was made 14 inches between 
the bars, with the promise that they should have constant work. When 
the colored men complain, they tell them thatif they do not like it they 
can go somewhere else, though they cannot get work at other mines. The 
colored miners, as a general thing, are very poor workmen, and hardly 
make enough to keep themselves, yet they have some who make from 
$80.00 to $100.00 per month. The average white miner will make more 
money than the average colored miner. The average day’s work for two 
men is 7 or 8 tons. Some miners, by going into the mines two or three 
days getting coal ready and loading it all out in one day, injure them- 
selves. In No. 13, after taking out all impurities of the vein, they have 
about 43 feet of lump coal. There isa part of the vein called cannel coal, 
which they cannot sell, hence itis thrown away. The wages of the 
miners range from $40.00 to $80.00 per month; some earn as high as 
$125.00 and some as low as $25.00. The average wages at No. 3 is greater 
than at the other mines. They have an average grade of miners, the 
majority coming and going. In two years they have had in their em- 
ploy about 1,000 different miners. He thinks that if the coal were 
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weighed in the bank cars it would be ruinous to the trade, unless it were 
sold “run of mine,” as the miners would have no inducement to make 
coarse coal. Thus the company would get very little clean coal. The 
coal of No. 3 and No. 19 is sent away in better shape than that of the 
other mines, hence the steady work. They would be unable to keep up 
the quality of the coal if it were weighed before screening in the bank 
cars. They now pay 70 cents per ton for mining. They do not get as 
much clean coal from an entry where the run of mine is paid for as they 
do from one where they pay for clean coal and so mucha yard. If the 
screen is out of gauge at No. 9 it is the fault of the mining boss that 
it isso. He has given instructions to the mining boss, master mechanic, 
and weighmaster to report at once when the screen is out of order, so 
that it can be fixed. The check-weighman of the mine can stop the 
mine when the scales or screen is out of order, by informing the miners, 
The miners sent a committee to him at the time he wished to stop the 
cannel coal coming out, which he could not sell and did not want, but 
after explanation they went to work. He thinks the water put into the 
car would not give over 25 or 30 lbs. to the miner on acar. At Hamil- 
ton’s mine they wished to put in a 1}-inch screen, but the miners would 
not work over it. This size of screen cannot be put in at any of the 
mines that have not them at present. They put in the screens to 
suit themselves. He thinks that the State of Ohio has no right to legis- 
late as to the size of screens he should use. The greatest demand is for 
steam coal. Coal for the northwest has to be of the very best lump. 
The most of their trade is in the northwest. When he took Rend’s 
mine they were paying for run of mine coal, one-fourth considered slack, 
but upon trial it was found that one-third of the coal was slack. They 
have a contract for run of mine coal used on railroads. When they 
screen the coal the nut coal is weighed separate from the lump, and he 
finds it runs about 1,900 lbs. of lump coal to 400 lbs. of nut. He would 
favor the paying for the different grades according to quality, but the 
miners will not do so. The run of mine sy-tem would reduce the stand- 
ard of the coal. He does not know of any advantage taken of the colored 
miners, except the } of an inch in the width between the bars of the 
screen. He has told the colored miners that if they have anything to do 
with the Knights of Labor they can leave the mine. As they become 
too smart they are sent away, as they do not want them there. He 
does not think that the devil used in the screen implies that there is 
anything unjust about it. They have the same thing in use at Mine 
No. 19. As soon as the colored miners come to say that they are as good 
as white miners they do not want them, but as long as they acknowledge 
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that they (the company) take care of them they want them. They were 
brought here for the purpose of breaking up strikes. When white 
miners are discharged they can get work elsewhere, which is not the 
case with the colored miner. The only place where water was thrown 
in the cars was in Mine No. 19, and the miners doing this were German. 
He does not think that the white miners would work over the 14-inch 
screen, but would not object to the screen-devil. They give orders on 
the store when requested todo so. If the orders were prohibited some of 
the miners would starve. The miners are paid in cash, once a month 
if they have not taken their wages out inorders. The Coal Co. furnishes 
the Ohio Central Co.’s store with cash for the orders taken, for which 
they receive 7 percent. The store issues the scrip, which is redeemable in 
merchandise. The scrip is sold outside at a discount. Two weeks’ pay 
would necessitate more clerks, but he would think it could be done, yet 
there would be two drunks toone now. An idle day means about $3,500 
lost to the town and about $5,000 to the railroal company. Although 
outside store-keepers run the truck system down in the strongest terms, 
they will not trust the miners. He sometimes furnishes a man money, 
whom he knows, but does not dare to give the company’s money for 
the man’s work, unless he would quit. 


Adjourned at 10 A. M, 
SHAWNEE. 


After adjournment, the Commission, according to agreement, drove 
to Shawnee, and there went into session at 2 P. M 
Mr. Robert Guest appeared and testified as follows: 


He has been mining coal in this country about 20 years. He has 
worked in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and this State. In this district he 
has been employed mainly in one mine. The vein is from 8 to LI feet 
in thickness. They have to split out the bone-coal, about 6 or 10 inches 
of it lying over the second slate. This makes considerable work. They 
undermine the coal. They use about one keg of powder to 80 tons of 
coal. They are paid for screened coal, 2,000 lbs. to a ton. The space 
between the bars of the screens when he came here was 14 inches 
and 1} inches. There is only one size in use here now, 1} inches be- 
tween the bars. The bars are 4 of an inch wide, and flat. The screen 
pitches about 35 degrees. The company makes three grades of coal lump, 
nut and pea. There are 4 cars of lump to one of nut. About one-third 
of the output goes through the screen. The nut and pea coal are run 
together. There is about one-fourth nut coal where it is separated. 
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There is a stop-gate at the top of the screen; then there is what is 
termed a monkey in the screen. The miners generally desire that the 
size of the screen be reduced, though some favor the coal being weighed 
before screening. Some favor the paying for all marketable coal. The 
general feeling as to the size of the screen that should be, is for { of an 
‘nch. There are 150 men inthe mine. The average output is about 43 
tons per man per day. The present price for mining is 70 cents per ton. 
They have a pretty good class of miners; about 75 per cent. skilled, 
Those who are not skilled are inexperienced, young and old men ; they 
do not put out as much coal as the others nor of as good a quality. 
There isa difference in the output of rooms as to quality, governed by 
the amount of sulphur and other impurities in the coal. There are 
occasipnally clay veins in the coal, which affects its quality. The ob- 
jection to the screen is, that it works to the disadvantage of the men in 
poor places more than those having good places, and they are changed, 
different sizes being in use. Pillars make small coal. There is coal 
next to the slate which breaks in being split from the slate, hence the 
miners do dot send it out. This coal would be sent out if the screen 
were smaller. The operators let the coal run against the stop gate, and 
it is broken and goes through the screen. An unskilled miner is the 
most profitable to the employer. The screen is generally injurious to 
the miner. The miners struck against the 14-inch screen, and it was 
done away with. He would be willing to make a concession in price if 
the coal were weighed before screening. They are paid on the 15th of 
every month, in cash. They are expected to trade in the company 
store. He does some trading there, as he does not care to run the risk 
of refusing. They pay the company $3.50 per keg for powder. Provi- 
sions are dearer in the company store than elsewhere—about 20 per 
cent. They are sometimes told that they do not deal in the store enough, 
and men get work by promising to trade there. This crowds the mine 
so that they do not get much work. The company gives orders on the 
store, and the store gives change in scrip. The orders are only good for 
goods. In selling the checks to outsiders they lose from 15 to 20 per 
cent. This system has been in use since he came bere. They struck 
against it two years ago, and also against being paid monthly, desiring 
two weeks’ pay. ‘lhey desire two weeks’ pay now. The miners gener- 
ally are opposed to the truck system. There is partiality shown to miners 
who deal in the store. This system degrades mining, because the 
liberty of the miners in dealing is limited. He thinks that the two 
weeks’ pay system would make men more industrious, and would elevate 
the miners generally; it would make more sober men. HeZhas never 
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been discharged for not dealing in the store, though the mining boss 
has told him of men who do not deal in the store. Some of the miners 
own their own homes. 

Mr. Roger Richards testified as follows: 

The average output of the miners is about three tons per man per 
day. The miners are in favor of a screen of uniform size, } of an inch 
between the bars, 72 feet surface. They are in favor of weighing the 
coal that goes through the screen in a hopper, so that the amount from 
each car could be obtained. 

Mr. John Jenkins testified as follows: 

He is employed at Upson’s mine, and was there when the mine 
was opened. The average output is from 3 to 34 tons per man per day. 
In the first six months of this year they worked 28} days. They have 
had good work this month. The screen here is the same as at other 
mines, and they feel that it is too large. The general feeling among the 
men is that the screen should be } of an inch between the bars. He 
thinks they could afford to make a concession in price, especially if the 
coal were weighed before going into the flat, in a hopper. The screen 
here has been the same from the beginning. The object, in part, fora 
change of system, is to make more wages, as the men complain of dig- 
ging too much coal for nothing. They would be better satisfied with a 
change of system, even though they got no more pay. They are paid 
once a month, if they have not taken their wages out in the store. He 
thinks that it would be of great benefit to the miners if they were paid 
every two weeks. The company has had a store connected with the 
mine about two years, and there were orders issued before that. The 
miners are expected to deal in the store, and if they do not do so they 
are compelled to leave the mine. He is sure that men have been dis- 
charged because they would not deal in the store. He can see the dif- 
ference between being paid every month in full and the present system, 
and feels that two weeks’ pay would benefit the miners. Before the 
companies kept stores a man could never get orders from them, but 
since this system has been in vogue they issue orders, and do not care 
for good citizenship or anything else. They employ all kinds of men 
now, which was not the case before. A man who deals in the store is 
better thought of by the company. 

Mr, John C. Blood appeared and testified as follows: 

He is connected with the New York Company. He employs about 
200 miners, nearly all of them having worked for the company about 10 
years. The miners with their families located here give no trouble to 
the company. They have not worked very steady of late, the depression 
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of trade and competition being the cause.“=A bout one-third of the time is 
worked. Some of the miners make as high as $140.00 per month. There 
are men also that do not make $30.00 per month. A fair day’s work for 
two men is from 10 to 12 tons. There is a difference between rooms, 
wet and dry. A miner is never given a bad place exceyt with his con- 
sent. They make a concession to men for working in water. They 
make lump and nut coal, but prefer lump. The nut coal is a drug at 
present. He gets rid of the nut coal by making concessions very often. 
They get $1.05 cents per ton for lump coal at 70 cents mining, and from 
40 to 60 cents per ton for nut coal; they have from 500 to 600 tons on 
hand now. The slack is sometimes shipped to accommodate their cus- 
tomers, but is of no profit to them, but they have the expense of loading 
it. They havea screen in use 1} inches between the bars. Upon demand 
of the miners, after he came here, when the screen was 14 inches, it was 
reduced to 1} inches. If the screens were reduced in size it would in- 
jure the trade. The complaint now is, that the coal is too small. He 
would favor the screen being made larger, and the miner paid accord- 
ingly. The objections he has to the coal being weighed before screening 
is, that the miners would load dirt, slack, slate and bone-coal, which would 
bring on docking and make trouble. Their nut coal is used mostly for 
domestic purposes. The operators pay the miners for a great deal of 
coal which is not merchantable. The coal is mined largely by the pick, 
and as less powder is used it is better for the miner. A man can be- 
come a skilled miner in a few days, and make as much as any of the 
old miners. He thinks that there is no art in mining. They keep a 
store in connection with the mine, but pay all that is coming to the 
miners every month in cash. They expect the men to deal in the 
store, but do not make it obligatory on them todo so. He has called 
the attention of the miners where they do not deal in the store, as 
they think that they should be patronized when they furnish the work 
for the men, and when they sell as cheap as other firms. They issue 
checks, but they are not sold outside, to his knowledge. They do not 
make any discount on their prices for cash. 


Mr. J. C. Hamilton testified as follows: 

He is President of the Shawnee Valley Co. Half of their miners 
stay with them continually. They have no preference in this respect. 
They prefer skilled miners. He believes that there are skilled miners, 
and that they put out better coal than unskilled miners. They have a 
great demand for lump coal. The price of lump coal is from $1.00 to 
$1.05 per ton, and nut 50 cents per ton. They get 6 flats of lump to one 
of nut, and two-thirds, or a little over 25 per cent., going through the 
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screen slack. The miner who sends out the nut coal will send out the 
broken coal, and it is the large coal that they want. He would not em- 
ploy a poor miner who had no regard for skill, if he knew it, though he 
would make the best nut coal. They complain when bone-coal is sent 
out, but do no not complain of too much nut coal, as they regard it as a 
profit, this year exceptionally. The complaint is, that too much slack goes 
into the market. He would be in favor of a uniform screen throughout 
the State, preferring 14 inches between the bars. He pays his men once 
amonth. He keeps a store, but does not compel his miners to deal with 
the company, though they expect them to deal in the store, as they 
furnish them employment. 


Mr. John McCulloch appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been at Upson’s mine 3 years. He has worked in Saline- 
ville and other districts in the State. The average output per man 
is from three to four tons. He has been mining about 15 years. He 
considers mining a skilled labor. He does not put the miner on a level 
with other mechanics. He thinks the miner should be paid for all mar- 
ketable coal in proportion to its value. In a change of system he would 
receive as much of an advance in the price of mining as he now gives 
away. If he were paid for the nut he would be willing to let the slack 
go. He was made to understand when he was hired by the company 
that he was to deal in the store. He could get the cash at 10 per cent. 
discount. He does most of his trading at the company store. He has 
found 25 per cent. difference between prices in the company store and 
other stores. It is to the interest of the operators to issue checks, as it 
centralizes the business into the hands of the company. The checks 
are sometimes traded off to the business men in town, at a discount of 
20 per cent. This works to the operator’s interest. The miners prefer 
two weeks’ pay. He thinks it would be a great benefit to them. 

Mr. Thomas P. James testified as follows: 

He is employed at the Fanny Furnace mine. He has been mining 
23 years. He came here from the Akron district. There is not so 
much dependence upon powder here, and more hard work is required. 
They leave top coal for roof, and out of the vein they split the bone-coal, 
which is about a foot in thickness. The screen is 12 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, with 14 inches between the bars. The coal is weighed in a hop- 
per. They have had good work until this month, the furnace being 
under repair. The company make lump and nut coal. The miners are 
unanimous in asking for a }-inch screen, to be uniform throughout the 
State. This is for the satisfaction of being paid for each quality. They 
would be willing to make a concession in price for this. They do not 
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oppose places in the State being paid by bank car measure, where the 
coal is hard, but the slack here is not marketable. It would not affect 
the quality of the coal, as it is easier to load with lumps than by shovel, 
and it would be to the miner’s interest to load coarse coal. This would 
be sufficient to protect the quality of the coal The miners where he 
works are all skilled workmen. A price to cover each grade could be 
arranged on the lump, but there would not be satisfaction unless the 
different grades brought their own price. The miners desire two weeks’ 
pay. There is a store connected with the mine, and checks are issued. 
The miners in an indirect way are compelled to trade in the store. The 
prices of goods in the company store are about 20 per cent. higher than 
elsewhere. The young men here are going into vice and dissipation 
just from this system, as they do not regard the checks as money, al- 
though they have to pay $1.00 for 85 cents; it is demoralizing generally. 


Mr. Samuel Davis testified as follows: 

He has been employed in the New York mine 6 years. There are 
not many who have been there that long, as it is a low and dirty coal. 
The coal is about 5 feet in thickness, in which there are 13 inches of dirt. 
The average output per man is about3 tons perday. They have worked 
40 or 50 days in the last six month. The screen is 12 feet long and 6 
feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. A man has to be skilled to 
mine this coal, although it mines easy. They use powder. A good 
miner will bear-in the coal about 5 feet. The feeling of miners is to 
have the screens throughout the State generally reduced to # of an inch 
in width between the bars. They would expect to make more wages. 
They would be better satisfied under a change of system, if they would 
make no more money. They are paid once a month, if they have any- 
thing coming. The miners are compelled to deal in the store. If they 
do not they are discharged at the first opportunity. Some of the miners 
own their own homes, but they did not secure them while working in the 
New York mine. To increase the store custom, the mine is crowded with 
men. The miners here struck against the truck system, but men in 
other parts of the district did not act, and it was eontinued. The char- 
acter of the miners here is good, as a general thing. The operators will 
not carry the miners through slack times. 

Mr. J. D. Smith testified as follows: 

He keeps a store in Shawnee. When he embarked in business here 
he bought flour of Thomas «& Co., which he sold at the margin of 50 cents 
per barrel, away below the price of flourin the company store. He could 
get no more flour after this, as it was noised through the neighborhood 
that he sold flour for less than the company, and the company wrote to 
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the firm from which he had bought the flour that they would take their 
trade from them if they did not quit selling to Smith. The result was, 
he had to buy flour where he had to pay 17 cents more freight. Hesued 
this company, but was beaten. They have, with other goods, done the 
same thing. He has credited $800.00 per month. The men do not derive 
any benefit from advantages given by other firms. 

Mr. William Davey, of the firm of Davey «& Bailey, testified as 
follows: 

They feel the effects of the truck system. The coal company have 
the trade of the miners. The outside store-keepers have the trade of the 
country around. They sell goods at living prices, and sell to many of 
the miners $5.00 or $10.00 per month, which is slipped to them by the 
miners. Their rates are somewhat higher than they would be if they 
did a larger business. The truck system has been in use here from the 
first. It does injustice to the community. There are men who slip off 
from the company store and spend a little with their friends. He does 
not think it is just that the State allow this to continue. There are 
times when the men have nothing coming from the company, and in 
that case they are dependent upon the outside store-keepers. It tends to 
degrade the miners, making them as slaves. He lost a contract because 
he would not allow 5 per cent. to a railroal contractor the other day, on 
the goods bought by his men. 

Adjourned at 6 P. M. 


The Commission was called to order at 8 P. M., and Mr. W. F. Upson 
appeared and testified as follows: 

He is manager of the Upson mine. He takes out 10 feet of coal. 
They reject from 4 to 8 inches bone-coal. There are no soft spots in the 
vein, except occasionally a clay slip. The rooms vary somewhat, hard 
and soft bearing-in, though there is no great difference. He considers 
that 5 tons per man per day is afairaverage. They have about 100 men 
employed. Some of the men that were there when the mine was opened 
are still there. About one-half of them have been there about 3 years, 
They employ men all the time as they use them. They make no dis- 
tinction between miners as to their workmanship. When work is plenty 
there is more slack sent out, as they then depend more upon powder 
than the pick. He thinks it requires less skill in the Shawnee mines 
than it does in a great many other mines. It helps a beginner to havea 
skilled man working with him. He has known, in time of strikes, wood- 
choppers to go into the mine and make a living from the start. They 
never discharged a man for lack of skill. When a man sends out too 
much slack his room is stopped for a day. When the rest of the mines 
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had 13-inch screens they were going to put one in also, but the miners of 
all the mines struck, and the 14-inch screen was done away with. The 
Screen is 12 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 1} inches between the bars. 
The monkey used is at the bottom end of the screen, and slides the coal 
into the flat and keeps it from running over the flat, and also from 
breaking. Lump coal is desired by the operators, but there is ademand 
for a certain amount of nut coal. This demand may be increasing. The 
lake market largely demands nut coal. They do not intend to have any 
shooting on the solid. When there is a demand for nut coal, the more 
they get the better. At Nelsonville the miners were used to bank 
measure, and at New Straitsville they put in screens, and the miners 
were given 6} cents on the ton for the nut coal. He claims that they 
pay for the nut coal in the price paid for the lump. The agreement at 
New Straitsville was considered by operators and miners to be a fair one. 
He thinks that if the coal were weighed before screening it would give 
a premium for unskilled labor, as there would be no object in making 
clean coal. Their coal is fair in quality and their trade fair. He 
thinks that the miners coming from the old country make a surplus of 
miners and reduce the price of mining. There is more coal mined than 
there is market for. He thinks that a screen less than 14 inches would 
not screen the coal sufficiently. They have an interest in the size of the 
coal being kept up. The miner loses his turn in sending out a car of 
coal containing too much small coal, involving slack, bone-coal and dirt. 
He thinks that they have not a man in the bank that they could not put 
at any work in the mine. They keep the water out of the rooms. They 
pay their miners once a month, in cash. A man can get orders at any 
time during the month. In slack times the orders exceed the amount 
due the miners. They expect the miners to deal with them. They 
have had a store about 2 years. Formerly they paid without orders, 
Strangers coming here to work have requested orders on other stores, 
claiming they could not get along without them. The orders are not 
cash after they are drawn. The balance on an order is marked due the 
miner. The checks call for goods. He knows of other firms taking 
these checks and bringing them back to the company store, getting 
goods for them. He thinks that they are not exchanged for less than 
their face value. He thinks that their men all deal with them. 
He, has not discharged men for not dealing in the store. The 
outside stores do not come here to benefit the miners, but to make 
money. He has known their men to regret buying cheap goods at the 
outside stores. Their men buy their powder and oil of them. They 
furnish the miners work, and consider that in their mutual relation to 
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each other they should buy their supplies of them. He considers that 
the miners could not get along without the stores. He does not think 
that they could buy goods cheaper elsewhere, if there were no company 
stores. He does not think that he would put his hand down into his 
pocket and give out money to miners between pay-days. He regards 
money a little different than he does other mediums. He has given 
money for checks when the parties holding them wanted to use the 
money, and did not discount the value of the checks. They have had 
men deal with them and pay cash for the goods. He knows of no boy- 
cotting system in use here. 

Adjourned at 10 P. M. 

On the morning of August 30th, the Commission drove to New 
Straitsville, and went into session at 2 A. M. 


NEW STRAITSVILLE. 


Mr. Edward Call appeared and testified as follows: 

He is employed at Mine No..11, owned by Connors & Freer. It is 
anew mine. He has been a miner 20 years. He has worked in other 
States than Ohio, and in different fields of the latter. He gives it (this 
field) the preference, as the vein here gives more coal than a 6-feet vein, 
An average day’s work here is about 9 tons for two men. In the last 6 
months they have had only about one-fourth time, but this month the 
work is better. He came here 11 years ago. They are paid for lump 
coal. The price has been 70 cents per ton. They get 80 cents after the 
Ist of September. The screen is 12 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 1} 
inches between the bars. It is uniform here. They had at one time a 
screen called a diamond screen at No. 7 mine, but the miners felt that it 
took advantage of them, and the bars are now flat. The pitch of the 
screen is 5 inches to the foot. The coal is sometimes wet, but the pitch 
is considered about right to clean the coal, though there is some differ- 
ence in winter. The miners have been considering the screen question, 
and they consider that a screen is necessary in this coal. They would 
not be against the screen, but they consider that they are entitled to 
pay for all marketable coal. There is about one car of nut coal to six of 
lump. He does not think that there is quite so much slack as nut. 
There is hardly a quarter of the coal goes through the screen. The 
screen gives the operators one-seventh of the miners’ labor, for which 
they are not paid. In other parts of the State the miners are paid for 
all coal. Thus, by the advantage given the operator of this place in 
market, injury to other places is worked. The object the miners here 
have in view is, to better the relations of miners and operators, and do 
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away with this trouble without injury to any of the parties concerned. 
Any system that would regulate this matter, either by screens or with- 
out them, would be satisfactory to the miners here. The reason that 
the operators are careless about the screens is, the worse condition the 
screen is in the better it is for them. They were giving very poor 
weights at one time, and the weigh-master told them that they could 
not expect better weight until the screen was fixed. It was fixed by a 
committee’ from the miners going to the company. The coal going 
through the screen is a benefit to the operators. In some cases it 
is better for the operators to have poor miners, as the good miner 
makes good coal, while the unskilled miner makes more fine coal by the 
use of powder, and this goes through the screen. He has known the 
company to side-track the lump coal for a day, and run off nothing but 
the nut, as they had orders for the nut only. The miners here estab- 
lished the present screening system, as it was their proposition by the 
convention. Before this there was no uniform system. The size has 
not been changed since. Before this the screens at the different mines 
ranged from 1} to 2} inches. They are paid once a month, in cash, for 
all that is coming to them. They (the company) issue orders, which are 
taken, and change is given in checks. The checks can be passed in the 
saloons at their face value. He does not go to saloons himself. He 
trades to a great extent in the company store, because he is requested to 
deal there. The miners feel that they are compelled to go there, as they 
feel that they cannot work for the company if they do not. He has 
known young men to be discharged on account of not taking goods from 
the company. The company made some pretense for discharging the 
men, but the miners felt that it was because of their refusal to deal in 
the company store. The goods are mostly higher in the company store 
than elsewhere, especially breads and meats. Taken altogether, the 
goods are about 20 per cent. higher than in other stores. They buy 
their powder of the company at $3.25 per keg.’ They have bought 
powder elsewhere, but for the same reason that they do not deal in the 
stores outside could not continue. He was informed when he had been 
getting other powder that he could not work for the company if he did 
not stop buying it. This system is unfavorable to the miners, as they 
are compelled, in a way, to deal in the store. They could buy cheaper 
for cash. If the company has not certain articles the miners are com- 
pelled to go somewhere else, and are then charged extortionate prices 
because they do not have the money. It is damaging generally, and 
gives the miners no opportunity to elevate themselves or their children ; 
always keeping them in the same condition. The young men do not 
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regard the scrip as they do cash, and are reckless with it, taking a great 
deal of it to the saloons. He has known of miners’ wives going to the 
clerks at the store and reque-ting that no orders be given their husbands, 
a they were without the necessaries of life,on account of the orders 
being taken to the saloons, and the clerks have answered that it was the 
men who earned the money, and if they called for orders they would get 
them. There is partiality shown the store patronizers. The system 
drives competition out of the place. The miners started a co-operative 
store here on the cash system, but the miners were not allowed to deal 
in the store, and some were afraid to be seen in it, and the final result 
was that the store went down. The miners favor two weeks’ pay, as 
they think it would tend to put away the truck system. Some people 
have gone to the company store when getting orders in the forepart of 
the month, and the company would take the amount out of the pay for 
the previous month’s work. 

Mr. Patrick Holeran testified as follows: 

He has been mining coal since 1864. He commenced mining with 
another miner at $1.00 per day, and in a month took charge of a room 
with his father, who had mined coal before. He does not place mining 
on the same level with the blacksmith or carpenter trade. There are 
about 300 men and boys in the mine. They worked 18 days last 
month. The average day’s work here is about 4 tons per man. In 
some places they split out from a foot to two feet of bone-coal. The 
feeling of the miners is that they should be paid for all marketable coal. 
The object is to get a uniform system that would give none of the 
parties any advantage over each other. There is a difference of opinion 
as t» whether there should be a concession in price or not. Nearly all 
the men in the mine are skilled workmen. There are more men here 
than can get steady work—twice as many as are needed. The object of 
this is in the store. The average loss in the valley through the screen 
is about one-fourth. At some mines the coal wastes more than at others 
by the splitting out of the bone. The difference in the size of the . 
screens works injury to the miners by the cutting going on among the 
operators in prices. They are paid once a month, in cash. There are 
no orders, but when they have anything coming they draw checks and 
get goods in the company store. He has drawn no less than $5.00 or 
more than $10.00 or $11.00 since last March. He has known men to 
draw $50.00 per month for the purpose of getting an entry to work in. 
Sometime ago a great many young men were discharged for not dealing 
in the store; this conclusion was arrived at by the miners as being a 
desire to get men with families, and who would deal in the store, though 
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the operators held that they did it for the benefit of the miners. He be- 
lieves that thishas a bad effect on the community, as the checks are 
taken and carelessly used, not being regarded as cash, and a great deal 
of them are spent in saloons. The syndicate store delivers goods only 
on the first of the month. He buys very little in the store, as he can 
get goods in other stores at 30 days’ time, and a great deal cheaper. 

Mr. Cuthbert Stobbs testified as follows: 

He is employed at Mine No. 5. He has been mining here 11 years. 
He entered the mine when he was 11 years of age. He thinks that 
mining is a skilled labor, though not on a level with other mechanical 
trades. He would be willing to make a concession in the price of lump 
coal for a change of system—to weighing the coal so that he would be 
paid for all marketable coal, to make a uniform basis so that one firm 
would not get the advantage of another. He thinks there are about 
one-third too many men in the mine. He does not think that young, 
unmarried men should be singled out. He trades to the amount of 
$20.00 per month in the company store. He does not think he dare trade 
in other stores. Others go $5.00 higher than he does. He thinks two 
weeks’ pay would help to do away with this system of trading. 
He thinks that the operators have a right to keep stores, but that they 
should pay their employes in cash. The operators retain the married 
men, on account of their being a benefit, through the store. This is 
why young men are turned off. The miners desire to be paid for all 
marketable coal. They think that there would be more harmony 
generally. He thinks the companies keep the stores for their own 
benefit exclusively. They do not trust a miner in dull times when they 
have no money. Other store-keepers tide men over difficulties. He 
feels that the miners would be benefited greatly if this system were done 
away with. The orders are bought in town at 25 per cent. discount. 
Many sell them for what they can get, as they do not value them as 
money. ‘The butchers here have weighed out meat in proportion to the 
amount of cash and the amount of scrip the customer brought. He 
knows two men who could not get an entry because they were not 
married and would not take checks. 

Mr. William Farms testified as follows: 

He is from Job’s mine, or No. 9 of the syndicate. He has been in 
the valley about 5 or 6 years. He isan oldminer. He represents about 
150 men, non-committed. He thinks that the question of screens is an 
important point, because if all coal were thrown together it would reduce 
the price of mining. If all qualities were paid for proportionally it 
would result in nothing better than the present system. He thinks 
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that the operators desire lump coal, as is shown in the system. They 
give it to be understood. He thinks that if the coal were paid for, run 
of mine, it would make men careless as to the amount of good coal sent 
out. He thinks that it would make a demand for unskilled miners, 
He has worked under these systems. He thinks that assorted or screened 
coal is the best system for the skilled miner. He thinks that an ex- 
perienced miner can make more coarse coal than the inexperienced 
miner by the present system. He would make more money, which 
would be an incentive to make good coal. He thinks that if the opera- 
tors were aware of it they would prefer the skilled miner, He claims it 
is to the operator’s interest to have large coal when he pays royalty on 
all grades, but when he pays on lump coal only it is to his interest to 
have nut coal. He arrives at these conclusions from his experience in 
this valley. Some men differ with him, and some take sides with him, 
men whose opinion he values even more than his own. He thinks that 
if the screen here were done away with it would throw them into trouble 
for the next 10 years to come, until it would come to abasisasnow. He 
trades in the company store almost all. He thinks that he is indirectly 
compelled to dealin the company store, as he feels that he would lose 
his place if he did not do so. He thinks that it is a system that should 
be condemned, and, if possible, prohibited. He thinks that the men do 
not regard the checks as they would cash. He believes that two weeks’ 
pay would be a benefit to the miners. He thinks that the company 
stores do not sell as cheap as others, but their goods are fresher, and he 
would as soon deal there as anywhere else if he were paid in cash. 
Young men are made spendthrifts and drunkards by the practice of the 
truck system, as they do not regard it as money. 

Mr. Charles Call testified as follows : 

He is employed at the Plummer Hill mine. He has been mining 
coal 20 years in this field. He has worked in low veins. There are 150 
men in the mine. They feel that it would be of no benefit to change the 
screening system, unless wages would be increased, as this coal 
is more impure than lower veins. There is a part of the vein soft, 
and from 7 to 10 inches are sent out and go through the screen 
mostly. There is a bone-coal, which is refused. The miners are 
in favor of having the coal weighed before screening, on the tipple, 
so much being given by the miner for the slack in the ear. He 
thinks that the change would not make bad mining, taken generally, as 
some will use powder anyhow. The mine where he works is sometimes 
run for the nut coal alone, and sometimes for the lump coal. The nut 
coal accumulates sometimes, but orders come and it is taken away. 
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He knows this, because when they want lump coal they do not want the 
boys in, but when they want nut it makes no difference. He thinks 
that the poor miner, as a general thing, is the most profitable to the 
operator, as he sends out the most nut coal. If the operators were to pay 
for all grades it would make them more careful as to the men they would 
employ, and there would be fewer miners than at present. When the 
screens were talked of the miners favored the tape measure system, or the 
bank car system. He does not want smaller screens. There is a com- 
pany store here and he trades in it, as he feels that he is compelled to in 
an indirect manner. He trades a small amount in other stores, but his 
goods in the company store amount to $20.00 per month, and from that 
down. Goods are about 20 per cent. higher there than in other stores. 


Mr. Mathew Cox testified as follows: 

He is employed at Rend’s mine. He has been in this field about 12 
years. Heisanold miner. There are about 75 men in the mine. He 
does not think it would make very much difference to the miners here, 
the change of system, as they have to compete with other places in the 
State. Ifthe system were changed to run of mine the lump coal would 
have to be reduced in price. He thinks that the miner would send out 
as good coal, as a miney gets along better in making good coal. The 
mine is not crowded. He thinks that the unskilled miner would have 
an advantage. They are paid once a month in cash. Orders are not 
given unless by request. The company does not wish to give orders. 
He is at liberty to deal where he pleases, and does not trade in any com- 
pany store, as he can buy cheaper elsewhere. Mr. Rend said he was 
unable to compete in the market with those operators who have stores, 
as the stores make 25 or 30 per cent. difference in the price of mining. 


Mr. John Underwood testified as follows: 

-He is employed at the Central mine. He has been mining ever 
since he was able to work, and has been here about 8 years. He thinks 
that mining is a skilled labor. Some men can learn mining in a short 
time ; others could work at it all their lives and then be unskilled miners. 
There are machines in the mine. Half of the men are employed 
running the machines, and half of them use the pick. The feeling of 
the men is that they should be paid for all marketable coal. He would 
not desire the change if wages were not to be increased. He thinks 
that the change of the system would not bring bad mining. He trades 
in the company store. He feels that he is expected to trade in the 
store, though he has not been told so. 


Adjourned at 3 P. M. 
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Following adjournment, the Commission drove to Carbon Hill 


, and 
at 45 P. M. went into session in the Hall. 


CARBON HILL. 


Mr. Peter Cassidy appeared and testified as follows. 

He is employed at Sackett & Smart’s mine. There are 40 miners 
employed in the mine. He represents them. He has been a miner 14 
years. He was three years learning to mine. The men are all practical 
miners, with the exception of two or three, who are men commencing 
to mine in their latter days. The vein is about 7 feet in thickness. 
They take out two slates averaging about 6 inches. There are a great 
many clay veins in the mine. There isa great deal of difference in the 
rooms of the mine, on account of having struck old workings. The 
screen in use was put in to be 1} inches, but in sgme places it is 1# inches 
between the bars. It is 12 feet long and 6 feet wide “An average day’s 
work is 8 tons per man. They get 70 cents per ton for mining. They 
get the steadiest work here, and run 14 days per month this summer. 
This gives the miners a full month’s work, as they have to make coal 
ready. The miners feel that they are not justly dealt with, as one-fifth 
of their coal goes through the screen and they are not paid for it. They 
feel that a nut coal screen, large enough to take out the refuse matter 


from the coal, would be better. They think that a #-inch screen would 


do this. He would not expect to make a concession in price for the 
change. The miners would be getting one-fifth more pay. He consid- 
ers that this would not affect the market, as the operators could make 
almost as good a grade of nut coal as they do now. In certain seasons 
of the year it is to the interest of the operators to make nut coal, and at 
certain times to make lump coal. There is not much difference in the 
amount of slack produced by the different miners. They have not more 
men in the mine than are needed. The injustice of the screen system 
is, that + of their coal goes for naught. The miners think that the 
#-inch screen would be fair, to be uniform throughout the State. At 
Zanesville, O., the screen in use is 4 feet long and one-half of an inch 
between the bars, and the nut coal is sold as well as here. At the time 
when tape-line measure was in use here the operators did not have as 
large screens, He thinks that the cutting in prices brought on the 
screens. They are paid once a month. The miners desire two weeks 
pay. There is a store in connection with the mine, where the miners 
are expected to trade, and if they do not they are votified. He trades 
there. The prices are from 20 to 25 per cent. higher than in other 
10 
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stores.’ There is 40 per cent. difference on potatoes, and <0 cents differ- 
ence in the price of a bushel of onions. He does not know of any one 
being discharged because of not dealing in the store. Checks are 
issued, which are sold at 25 per cent. discount to the people of the com- 
munity. The company sells goods at 25 per cent. less for cash than for 
orders. He thinks it does not help the drinking question any, and de- 
grades the miners generally. It keeps the miners helpless and in the 
same condition. 

Mr. N, R. Hysell testified as follows: 

He is employed at J. H. Somers’s mine, Sand Run. He was brought 
up at mining. He has been working in this field about two years. He 
came here from Pomeroy, O. He represents the miners of the mine 
where he is employed., He thinks that they do not get full justice 
for their work. The miners think that the screens are detrimental to 
their interests. He thinks that they should be paid for the coal as it 
comes from the mine. The operators could then screen their coal to 
suit themselves. He thinks that they are not paid what they should 
be. There is about one-fourth goes through the screen as nut and pea 
coal. He thinks that it would be reasonable that they receive an in- 
crease of wages by this. They have not had full work. He does not 
think that there would be a great deal of difference in the amount of 
slack produced if the system were changed. It is to the miners’ interest 
to make coarse coal. He thinks that there would be sufficient induce- 
ment to the miner to make coarse coai, to keep the market for their 
coal. The men are nearly all skilled workmen. He thinks that there 
would be as large’coal come out of the mine, as now. The quality of 
the coal at their mine would be guarded, by men having to stop work if 
they would do anything to injure all. He thinks that the present 
system does give the skilled miner an advantage over the unskilled. 
This would not be changed by a change of system. The company sells 
nut and lump coal, and gets rid of both grades about equal. The lump 
and nut coal are of about equal interest to the operators. Under the 
present system the man who digs the most nut coal is the most profitable 
to the operators. The operators have not made any distinction between 
skilled and unskilled miners. They are paid once a month, in cash, 
all that is coming to them. They draw orders, called checks, during 
the month. He has been trading in the company store about two-thirds 
of his trade. He would prefer going elsewhere, if he had the money to 
do so with. When he bad money he traded at other places and the 
company said nothing to him. He can get credited in other stores, but 
not liking the credit system he does not avail himself of this. Jf he 
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were paid in cash he could get along better. The check system increases 
drunkenness, and has a bad effect morally. He thinks that the two 
weeks’ pay system would benefit the majority of the miners. The check 
system he does not think is right or legal. 

Mr. Wilson Pendle testified as follows : 

He has been here about 3 months. He came from Tuscarawas 
county, and has been a miner all his life. He thinks that a practical 
miner can get along better under the present system than by weighing the 
coal before screening. There are from 70 to 80 men inthe mine. There 
has been no dissatisfaction expressed with the screen at their mine. 
He has had experience under the run of mine system, and the price of 
mining was reduced one-third. Their coal is from 4 feet to 74 feet in 
thickness. Two men, to average 10 cars per day, would be found to have 
coal 7 feet in thickness. He thinks that the wages made here are 
balanced with those of other places in the State by the high prices 
charged for goods. The company keeps a store, and he trades there, 
though he is not forced to do so. The prices there are pretty high, 
Potatoes he has bought for 40 cents per bushel, when in the company 
store they were selling for 80 cents per bushel. He always made it a 
point, to a great extent, to trade in the company store with the amount 
of money coming to him. 

Mr. McKynzie testified as follows : 

He is employed at Longstreth’s mine, Haydenville. He has been 
there a considerable length of time. Screens of usual size are in use. 
There are a few Swedes employed, but the rest are practical miners. 
The miners complain that the present system of screening and weighing 
coal is unjust, and feel that all marketable coal should be paid for. 
He thinks that the price of mining should be arranged on each grade in 
accordance with the market value. It would create a better feeling. 
They feel that the operators get the nut coal for nothing. He would 
not have any objections to the screen, if all marketable coal were tobe paid 
for. There is considerable coal thrown back, as it would go through the 
screen. There is one-fifth of the coal goes through the screen. There is 
nearly as much coal thrown away as is sent out. The complaint is not 
exactly concerning the price, but against the injustice ofthe system, as the 
coal is screened before it is weighed for the miner, and then run into the 
same flat, the different qualities together. Hethinksa man who makes the 
most nut coal is the most profitable to the company. They are paid 
once a month. Orders are issued, but checks are chiefly used. Men 
who have money buy up these checks at 29 per cent. discount, and then 
take them to the company store and get goods for them. The man whe 
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works for the checks sustains a loss in the transaction. There is a 
regular system ot shaving going on. It is an injury to the general wel- 
fare of the community. 

Mr. John F. Stall testified as follows: 

He isemployed at the Carbon Hill mine. He has mined coal in other 
coal fields of the State. There are about 90 miners employed, generally 
practical workmen, and sober, industrious men. One-fifth of the men 
own their own homes. The miners feel that there is one-fifth of their 
coal that they are not paid for. The miners propose a uniform screen 
a little smaller than the present one. They think that the coal could 
be screened as well as it is now. 

The Commission here adjourned at 6} o’clock P. M., and according 
to arrangements made, and in pursuance of notices given, went to 


Nelsonville. 
NELSONVILLE. 


[The Commission met at the Dew House, Nelsonville, August 30th, 
in the evening. The following witnesses appeared and testified, viz.: 
John Lenox, from Old Brier Hill Mine (No. 31); Albert Woody, from 
Johnson Bros. & Patterson’s mine; James Bradley, check-weighman at 
W. B. Brooks & Son. The minutes of this meeting were duly taken by 
the Secretary, but were mislaid on leaving town, and lost.—K. O.] 

On the 5th day of September the Commission, in pursuance of 
notices given to the parties interested at Buchtel and Columbus, con- 
vened in the Hotel at Buchtel at 2 o’clock P. M. 


BUCHTEL. 


Mr. Thomas Black appeared and testified as follows: He is manager 
of 5 of the mines of the Snow Fork division of the C.& H.C. &I. Co. They 
are all worked in the same vein of coal and on the same plan. The vein 
is about in the same condition all through. It is 6 feet in thickness, 
It is undermined and powder is used. A keg of powder will bring down 
about 100 tons of coal, costing. about 3 or 4 cents per ton for powder. 
The roof here is about as good as in Hocking Valley, if not better. A 
young man can learn mining here in a week or two. There are over a 
hundred here who have learned mining here. There are about 600 
miners here in allthe mines. The majority of them are practical work- 
men. The men have been in their employ for 6 years and less. Hecon- 
siders them as good a body of miners as any around here. They pay the 
miners for screened coal, 2,000 lbs. toa ton. The screen is 12 feet long 
and 6 feet wide, with 1} inches between flat bars, # of an inch on top. 
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There are no stops in the screen, and he sees that they are kept in good 
repair. They are the same at all the mines. The screen pitches 5 feet 
to the foot. The nut coal does not screen well over this screen. To 17 
cars of lump coal they make about 2 cars of nut coal. They make about 
30 tons of pea coal to 800 to 1,000 tons of lump coal. The rooms vary as 
to the quality of the coal, soft and hard. They make allowance for water 
and clay veins. They have no rock coming down in this field. The 
average output per man is 43 tons of clean coal per day for good miners. 
They have some miners who make no more than 3 tons per day. The 
miners asked for the 72-feet surface screen. The furnace mine screen 
was 13 inches between the bars, and those at the shipping mines were 
if inches. They have to haul away from the furnace 8 or 10 tons of fine 
coal per day, after it has been Gelivered at the furnace. It is to the 
interest of the company to make lump coal. They get rid of the nut 
coal at a lower price. They urge the miners to give them clean coal. 
At one mine they have offered a keg of powder to the man who would 
send out the most coarse coal. They do not do any docking; he does not 
approve of it. He does sometimes discharge men when they send out 
dirt and slate. The miners are paid better now than when he mined 
coal. In this coal it would not do to weigh the coal before screening, as 
the coal is too dirty. It would be better for the coal companies here to 
shut down their mines. Between two cars there would be from 800 to 
1,000 lbs. difference in the amount of lump coal, and one would call for 
asmuch astheother. The system might work in some districts, but would 
not work here; there would be no inducement to make good coal. It would 
not do to have the coal screened on a smaller screen. They would not 
be able to meet the competition in market. He does not know anything 
about the devils used in screens. They do not use them here, and their 
coal is fairly screened. They pay the miners once a month. The men 
can draw orders on the store. For any balance on an order, not taken 
out, they are given checks. The men are not compelled to trade in the 
store. One man stands as good as the other with him, whether dealing 
in the store or not. He gives entry-work and like work to those that 
he thinks capable to perform the work. They sell powder to the men 
for $3.25 per keg. He thinks it a fair price. They do not expect the 
men to buy it unless they choose to do so, They get the powder from 
Buffalo, N. Y. He thinks that two weeks’ pay would require a great deal 
more capital to run the works. About one-fourth of the miners lose 
time on the first of the month and on the 15th. 


Mr. Patrick Hoban appeared and testified as follows: 
He represents the miners of the Half Moon mine, known as No. 25, 
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of the Hocking Valley Coal and Iron Co.’s mines. He has worked in 
this field since 1875. He has worked in many of the Ohio coal fields. 
He has been in the employ of this company for over two years. The 
vein is altogether about 6 feet in thickness. There are two slates in the 
vein, which have to be split out, causing considerable trouble. There 
are from 4 to 8 inches of sulphur coalin the vein. The bone-coal is from 
4 to 8 inches on top of the coal. Some of the coal has to be picked from 
the bone-coal, breaking very much. The coal is undermined and then 
blasted. It will not shoot on the solid. There is about a keg of powder 
to a man used every month. A keg of powder will bring down about 
100 tons of coal; per ton, 3 to 4. cents. The average output is about 8 
tons for two men per day. There are 175 men in the mine, They are 
paid 80 cents per ton for mining. He considers himself a skilled miner. 
He considers the miners here as good a body of workmen as are found 
anywhere else in this field. The thickness of the coal here makes the 
output of the miner less than at New Straitsville. He considers that 
there is always room to learn in mining. He considers mining a skilled 
labor, equal to the mechanical trades. He knows that if he had learned 
some trade when he began mining, 23 years ago, he would be a skilled 
mechanic, but as it is, in mining there are some things in which he 
is deficient now. They are paid for screened coal, over a screen 12 feet 
long and 6 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between the bars. They 
have not much occasion to complain as to the condition in which the 
screens are kept. The miners desire to be paid for all marketable coal. 
It was found, upon being tested, that there was 1 car of nut coal te 5 of 
lump. He thinks that it would be beneficial to the miners to be paid for 
all merchantable coal, as it would finally bring an advance in wages. 
Me would prefer the change, even though he received no immediate ad- 
vantage. Hethinks that the operators have more interest in getting 
nut coal. There is no pressure brought to bear to make largecoal. The 
skilled miner makes the most large coal. He thinks that it would be to 
the interest of the operator to have one-third or one-fourth of the output 
nut coal. He would be willing to work for 60 cents per ton, run of mine. 
The preresentice makes po provision for the nut coal, the operators 

paying nothing forit. The present system favors the skilled miner. 
He would not desire the system changed so as to give the advan- 
tage to the unskilled; neither do the miners. He thinks that the un- 
skilled miner should receive as much pay as the skilled, if he sends out 
as much clean coal. An unskilled miner cannot send out as much clean 
coal, nor of as good quality, as the skilled miner. He would approve of 
a system that would put a premium on good work. It would be wise, in 
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his opinion, if a uniform screen were adopted. He thinks that it would 
be satisfactory, and would allay the present friction between the 
operators and miners. They are paid once a month, in cash, what is 
coming tothem. They have the order and scrip system. in use here. 
He never was compelled to trade in the store, though he does do so toa 
great extent, as he would not feel at liberty to trade elsewhere regularly, 
yet he knows of no compulsory measures employed. By his ex- 
perience, he knows that from 20 to 25 per cent. can be saved on some 
goods by trading elsewhere. Clothing and dry goods are from 20 to 3 
per cent. cheaper elsewhere. He buys clothing and dry goods where he | 
chooses, and the company do not interfere with him. The men would 
prefer two weeks’ pay, as it would help to do away with the order system. 
An employe can draw all he hascomingin orders. This has a bad effect 
upon young men. The checks are discounted 20 per cent. when sold for 
cash. The company will not buy these checks, but will give merchan- 
dise for them. A man here who had checks on the company was refused 
cash for them, but upon suing the company received judgment, and the 
company were compelled to pay the cash. Outside store-keepers sell 
flour for $1.55 per sack, for cash, and $1.70 for checks, which is the same 
as in the company store. He thinks that if the system were done away 
with it would benefit the community. He has worked at Steubenville, 
where the miners are paid every two weeks, in cash, and knows that the 
miners are very well situated. The miners desire that the Commis-ion 
recommend to the Legislature a provision for the appointment of an 
Inspector of Weights and Measures. He thinks that a hopper scale 
would be a better way to weigh the coal than in the flat, as the eoal 
would be weighed separately, each car. 

Mr. D. C. North testified as follows: 

He is from mine No. 23. He has been mining coal ever since he 
commenced, in this field. He has been mining for 16 years, and con- 
siders himself a skilled miner. There are about 150 men in the mine, 
about three-fourths of whom are experienced miners. Some of the rest 
are furnace men, who were sent into the mine in order that they have 
en. ployment, and were generally put to work with old miners. The 
company put a great many men into the mine who do not understand 
mining. It is nota fact that a man from the outside can go into the 
mine, and in a few days or weeks become able to put out as much and 
as good coal as an experienced miner. He has worked under the tape 
measure system, by the bushel system, ard under the screen system. 
He would prefer to work by either the measure or the bushel system; 
to the present, as he could make more money. The miners would pre- 
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fer a system that would give them pay for all their labor. It would not 
encourage bad mining, and would have the effect of allaying the present 
friction. He does not consider their labor fully paid for now. He 
thinks that miners should be paid more than mechanics, as they have 
a greater risk to run, and are ata greater expense. He considers that 
when the carpenter gets $2.50 per day the miner should have about 
$3.00 per day. He is master of the cooper trade, and knows that it took 
him longer to learn mining than it did to be a cooper. He worked in 
the mine a year before he was able to bring up one side of a room, and 
then he was aided by his brother. He thinks thata change of system 
would bring an advance, for full work wages are now close to $3.00 per 
day. He thinks that a change of system would not be beneficial with- 
out an increase of wages. He hears no objections to the present screen- 
ing of coal. He thinks that a change would help both the skilled and 
unskilled miners. If the price were taken off the lump coal and put 
on the nut coal, they (the unskilled) would have the advantage. The 
present system of paying for clean coal is an incentive to miners to 
become skilled. The chief desire among the miners is to have a change 
of system. The man that digs the most nut coal is the most profitable 
to the operators, as there is no royalty paid for it. The present system 
makes the operators more careless as to the condition of the screen. It 
is not a fact that a man can go into the mine, and in a few days or 
weeks be able to put out as much coal or of as good a quality as the old 
miner. He has never been urged to deal in the company store, and has 
known of no compulsion, except by hints from the Superintendent of 
the store, yet he knows of men being discharged and no reason given 
for the same. ‘It was inferred that they were discharged because they 
did not deal in the store. He trades from $30.00 to $40.00 per month in 
the store. He can go nowhere else to trade, because he has not saved 
enough money yet to go elsewhere. He thinks that if the men would 
not deal in the store they would be discharged. He would rather be 
paid once a month, in cash, and all orders refused, than work under 
the present system. The general desire is for two weeks’ pay. He does 
not think that the truck system is in any way beneficial to the miners. 
In buying produce of farmers, and others, after the price is asked they are 
asked the question, what they pay with, scrip or cash, the price in cash 
being always lowest. 
Mr. Charles Covert testified as follows: 


He is from the Half Moon mine. He has been mining about 4 
years, and considers that he is a practical miner. He does not think 
that the system of weighing could be changed, on account of the dirt 
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in this coal, but they should be paid for all merchantable coal. He 
thinks that they should be paid for the nut coal in addition. He thinks 
that $1.00 per ton would be a fair price for mining. He believes that 


_ they should be paid equally as well for nut coal as lump, as it costs as 


much labor as to produce lump. 

Adjourned at 5 P. M. 

After adjournment, the Commission returned to Columbus, and on 
the afternoon of the 7th of September, at 2 o’clock P. M., went into 
session in the parlors of the Neil House. 


COLUMBUS. 


Mr. Thaddeus Longstreth appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been operating in Hocking Valley about 15 years. He has 
not operated in other coal fields of the State. He thinks that coal is 
mined easiest in Hocking Valley. They have between two and three 
thousand men employed, mostly permanent. A large proportion of 
their men stay with them over a year. He thinks mining can be 
learned quicker than any other trade requiring skill. Mechanical 
trades require from 3 to 6 times as long to learn. The length of time 
required to learn mining depends on the field. He thinks it can be 
learned in from 3 to 6 months, though in requires longer to become ac- 
quainted with the use of powder and bad roof, ete. He thinks it should 
be learned as other skilled labor is learned, by the teaching of exper- 
ienced hands. They employed unskilled men, but have none at present. 
The mining boss can easily detect a skilled miner, by questioning at 
the time-of employing him. Skilled miners are of value to the oper- 
ators; they prefer them. They pay their miners by weight, for 
screened coal, over a screen 12 feet long and 6 feet wide, with 1} inches 
of space between the bars. The hopper scales would, he thinks, be prefer- 
able tothe miner, but they have a great many parties to please, with 
the railroad company, and on the whole he thinks the track scales the 
best, as the amount of coal can be determined for all parties on this 
scale. They have men at work in the flat on the track scale, who are 
to be weighed with the coal. They are always on the flat when the 
coal is weighed. They used bank measure 10 years ago, but competi- 
tion of other places made it necessary to adopt the present system. 
Cubic measure was the cause of continuous trouble, and thousands of 
tons of coal were wasted by the miners throwing it back, as they were 
paid for the excavation made. The present system has been in use 10 
years. The miners preferred the bank measure, anda strike ensued, 
which resulted in the screens being adopted. He thinks that, as a coal 
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producing community, they would do better with a 14-inch screen. 

There is about one-third of the production goes through the screen. If 

the screens were enlarged to 14 inches it would not add greatly to the 

amount going through the screen. He thinks that it would place them 

in a better position in the market, and would cultivate better workman- 
ship. They sell pea coal, but sometimes have to throw it away with 

the slack. They prefer lump coal, and instruct their miners to that 

effect. They usually have a market for nut coal. They sometimes get 

+ and sometimes } of the price of lump at the mine for the nut coal; 

very'seldom more than this. If the nut coal were a little better they 
would have more demand for it. They have competition both in the 
east and west from districts where larger screens are used. He thinks 
that if the coal were weighed before screening a great many men would 
fill out slack, slate and bone-coal to make weight, and water also. They 
have men who do this now. It would result to the detriment of opera- 
tors and miners. They are in a better condition in Hocking Valley 
now than they ever have been since he has known it. The interests of 
the operators and miners are identical under the present system. They 
discharge men if they do not keep up their place in a workmanlike 
manner, which the mining boss ascertains. A good workman costs 
them no more than a poor one, and the work is done better and counts 
more for the company. As to the scope of legislation on the screen 
question, he think that a limit could be established, beyond-which the 
operators could not go. He, considering all districts in the State, thinks 
that this limit should be 14 inches between the bars. He would prefer 
it to 1} inches. They have competition from 14-inch screens at the Ohio 
Central Co.’s mines and in the Pittsburgh district. The operators that 
have 1}-inch screens have an advantage over the others. He considers 
that this is a sufficient reason why a uniform size of screens should be 
adopted throughout the State. He considers it fairest to weigh the 
coal after screening, as in the present system. He thinks that this sys- 
tem favors the miner, while another would degrade him. A good 
workman can keep up six tons per day; they have records of more, and 
of a great deal less. He thinks that a fair average of the output would 
be 4 or 5 tons per man per day, The operators consider it their interest 
to keep the screens in good condition. If the present price were to be 
distributed among the different grades, according to quality, it would 
bring out coal which they would not want. The miners sometimes 
object to being docked for a piece of slate weighing 50 or 100 lbs., 
hence the run of mine system would not work. The product of good 
miners could be used, while in that of the poor there would be waste. 
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They and the miners are interested, and desire not to please themselves 
only, but they must suit their customers. The revenue received from 
the nut coal helps reduce the cost of lump. The lump and nut coals 
are billed separately. The track scale is preferable, inasmuch as it 
proves the entire weight. There can be no difference in the weight: 
from a track scale and a hopper scale. He thinks it would be a very 
desirable plan to have appointed an Inspector of Weights and Measures 
for the mining sections. He has knowledge of the different branches of 
mining in the Hocking district. He has known hopper scales to get 
out of order as well as track scales. He should think that the men who 
are intended to be on the flat when the coal is weighed are always on 


the same, as the check-weighmaster and their weighman keep watch of 


this. He has never measured larger screens, but has been in markets 
where the coal is sent to from other districts, and wondered at the good 
condition of the coal, as it is soft. By hearsay he knows that the screens 
in the Pittsburgh districts are 14 inches between the bars. He fa- 
vors a uniform screen, but thinks that 14-inch limit would not be large 
enough. He does not think that anythiag should be placed on the 
screen to break the coal. Lump coal should be the aim. He considers 
that they are paying for the nut coal in the price paid for the lump. 
He never sells mixed coal at lump coal prices. They pay once a month, 
in cash. Two weeks’ pay would be impracticable at the prices they re- 
ceive for their product. The payments for their coal sometimes run 
from 30 to 60 days. It would affect the miners, by making less work 
and more drunkenness. There is perhaps no coal field running that 
affords less margin than does the Hocking Valley. He considers that it 
would be to the disadvantage of the miners to change the time of pay- 
ing. They give their miners orders for merchandise in stores of their 
ownchoice. They do not very often pay the miners in goods for more 
than they have coming. The orders go out among other people, many 
being glad to get them. They do not read that they are redeemable in 
cash, but in the case of a man drawing more than he needs, and wishing 
to go away, they give cash forthem. They never compel their employes 
to take these orders. They show no partiality to those who deal in the 
store, but he knows of places where they do. They have men employed 
who do not trade in the store, and they stand as well as workmen as 
those who do trade in the company store. Any miner who considers him- 
self obliged to deal in the company store is laboring under a mistake. 
They instruct their clerks to be polite and courteous, and solicit the 
trade of their employes in a fair, legitimate way. They desire to hold 
the good-will of their employes. The prices of their goods are based 
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upon their cost. They generally lead in competition, hence set the 
prices. Some merchants make a drive on certain articles, selling them 
at reduced prices, but the average price of goods in their stores is lower 
than in outside stores for the same quality of goods. He feels that they 
‘have established these stores among the miners as a sort of missionary 
arrangement. The checks, he has heard, are sold at a discount of from 
15 to 20 per cent., but it is unnecessary that it be done. He does not 
think that the miner and his family regard the checks of less value than 
money. He thinks that they would spend their money just as freely as 
they do the checks. They meet with plenty of competition, but a great 
many of the outside stores are suspended on account of being unable to 
compete in prices and quality of goods. He believes that the outside - 
store-keepers would give more credit to the miners if there were no com- 
pany stores. He has had no experience in districts where two weeks’ 
pay is in vogue, and yet he feels that there are no companies but that 
arrive at the conclusion that there would be more drunkenness with bi- 
monthly pays, from experience in monthly pays. Upon closing their 
store at once place, at the request of the miners, the m2n became dis- 
satisfied with the change, and requested that the store be opened. He 
knows that miners do not all get drunk on pay-day, but they are off 
work, spending their money. 

Mr. David Patterson testified as follows: Johnson Bros. & Patterson 
have about 150 men employed. They employ them as they need 
them. They took those that they believe to be good, industrious, and 
experienced miners. . They would not go to the expense of teaching men 
to dig coal, but they allow men who desire to take in strangers to do so. 
This is the way that men have come into their mines. He does not 
consider mining a skilled labor, as compared with mechanical pursuits. 
He considers mining a skilled labor, about on a level with the ruder 
manual labors. It requires more skill to farm properly than to mine coal. 
The average pay of the miner, when working, is from $2.50 to $3.00 per 
day. They are as desirous of giving the miners work as they (the 
miners) are of having work. It would not be advisable to reduce the 
number of men employed in order to make more work for the remainder, 
as they would be unable to run their mine, the trade fluctuating—one 
week probably being a slow one and the next a busy one, and the 
miners, rather than any of them should be discharged, would divide 
their work. The advantage of having unskilled miners is, they are the 
least troublesome, and as a general thing sober men. Their wages com- 
pare fairly with those of the skilled miners. They use the regulated 
screen of Hocking Valley. He has never used any other system. He 
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considers it the most satisfactory system. They consider that they are’ 
paying for the nut coal in the price paid for lump. He considers thatif 
the price were distributed on the different grades it would place a 
premium on bad work. The run of mine system would give the adyan- 
tage to the unskilled miner. He thinks that it would be better for the 
miners and operators of the Hocking district to have a screen 14 inches 
between the bars. A screen 2 inches between the bars would be better 
yet, as it would give a better coal forlake shipment. Hethinksit would 
be good to limit the size. He does not think it a point for legislation. 
He does not know of men being employed tocrush the miners and break 
up strikes. The duty of the check-weighmaster is to protect the interests 
of the miners. He does not think that bimonthly payments would be 
desirable, as it would increase the force of cle~ks, etc., and it would 
naturally fall back upon the price of mining, and would result injuriously 
tothe miners. He thinks that there would be two drunks to one now. 
They pay once a month, in cash. They keep a store, and expect their 
men to trade with them, but those who do so are not given the best 
places, if the others are good workmen. The last time that he was in Nel- 
sonville he refused to give a man a better place, who requested it because 
he traded in the store, but, as his place would soon be worked out, gave 
him the promise of a better place next time, and the man was satisfied. 


Mr. W. B. Brooks testified as follows : 

He has been operating in the Hocking district for 22 years. An 
operator who has no store, and pays in cash, once a month, loses about 
‘10 per cent. profit on any amount of goods he might sell. The company 
stores put an operator who has no store to a disadvantage. If all kinds 
of works had attached or connected with them a store, it would help the 
laboring class. They have men working for them who do not trade in 
the store, and who are treated as well as those who do trade in the 
store, but he would not trust them as far. He started the cash sys- 
tem in Hocking Valley, and by doing so incurred the displeasure of the 
rest of the operators, but it finally proved itself beneficial to the valley. 
He does not expect men to deal in their store if they do not sell goods as 
cheap as they can be bought elsewhere. As to the miners, he considers 
that they are as intelligent as any other class of men. Some of them 
gamble with the scrip and giveit fordrink. They did stop the scrip, but 
the miners requested that it be issued again, and it was issued. They 
have the screen in use at their mine. They would not have room for 
the slack outside, and prefer it kept in the mine. The nut coal helps to 
pay expenses. They get more coal to the acre now than when they 
worked bank measure. They keep the screen in good order. He re- 
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“quests the miners to send out good, coarse coal. He knows the screens 
of some other districts to be 14 inches between the bars. He considers 
that it would be a good thing to have some size or limit established, but 
does not know how it can be arranged, as the greater number of our 
legislators know no more about mining than they do about Heaven. 
He considers it within the scope of legislation to make a uniform size 
for screening coal. He knows of none better than the present system of 
screening. He considers that paying for the different grades would give 
no advantage to the miners, and would make some careless in blasting 
the coal. He thinks that the carpenter should make more money than 
the miner. He had a man go from the city to his mine, and in one day 
he learned mining. He considers it to the operator’s interest to have 
lump coal. They very frequently have to throw the nut coal away. 
They have thrown it away within the present year. If they were to get 
more nut coal it would be reduced in price. The appreciation of nut 
coal, he thinks, is increasing. He thinks there are provisions in the 
mining law which cannot be observed. 

Mr. John R. Buchtel testified as follows : 

Ife has been operating in the Hocking district about two ‘years. 
He does not know of any system that could be adopted that would give 
satisfaction to operators and miners, as they have competition that would 
stop their works, did they not screen their coal, and the miners would 
not have any work. He knows that skilled miners make better coal 
than unskilled workmen, and he prefers skilled men under all circum- 
stances. He considers minersare different from mechanics, from his exper- 
ience when in the reaper and mower business. He did not at first intend 
to keep a store among the miners, but found that the miners would have 
starved had he not opened the store. Miners are not as practical men 
as mechanics, and in their getting goods continually the accounts would 
be difficut to handle every two weeks. They agree to pay the miners 
once a month, but really through the orders given they are paid as they 
earn it. He considers that a company store run on a fair system is an 

advantage to the miner. As far as they are concerned there is not a 
word of truth in the miners having to deal in the store in order to keep 
their work. They show no partiality to those who trade in the store ; 
he considers it a system of necessity. He has sold potatoes, flour and 
meat cheaper than any other firm could sell them. He thinks that it 
would be radically wrong that a man should be compelled to deal in any 
store, and obliged to pay just what the firm chooses to charge. Inex- 
perienced miners and children get into the mines by friends and parents 
taking themin. He believes in a uniform screen. He thinks that if 
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the screen here were made to be 1} inches between the bars they would 
be made the same in Pennsylvania. He considers it a point for legisla- 
tion. The turn of cars to their miners is regulated by the driver: The 
low price of coal is brought on by foreign competition, 

Adjourned at 7 P.M. Convened at 8 P. M. 

Mr. W. A. Shoemaker appeared and testified as follows: 

He has been operating in Hocking Valley about 4 years. The vein 
is 6 feet in thickness. They have about 150 miners working for them, 
about average workmen, the greater part of them experienced miners, 
Some of them have been in their employ about 4 years. They use their 
judgment in selecting skilled miners, putting questions to them as to 
whether they are experienced. They prefer skilled workmen, as they 
send out the best coal. When they cannot teach aman to mine good 
coal they get rid of him. They make no distinction in the price for min- 
ing coal of different thickness. They do not go below 5 feet. They 
make allowances to their miners for clay veins of any importance. Their 
coal makes more nut coal than the general average, either from its 
quality or from shooting on the solid. They do not allow blasting on 
the solid, as it is injurious to the roof, and makes more fine coal. They 
discharge for this after warning. The Bristol coal makes more dirt than 
this coal does. He does not sell any coal, run of mine. They sell all the 
nut coal they get. They produce 1 car of nut coal to 5 of lump. They 
keep watch of the dumping of the coal to see that it is dumped clean. 
They have a stop-gate in the screen, so that the coal is prevented from 
breaking and from running over the flat. He thinks that it does not 
make as much nut coal as is made without it. The miners sent a com- 
mittee to examine it, and were satisfied. They have worked about half 
time. The average wages of a miner, when working, is from $50.00 to 
$60.00 per month. He does not think that the present screen used puts 
the coal into market in as good condition as the coal of eastern and west- 
ern districts, where screens are 14 inches between the bars. He thinks 
that a 14-inch screen would be about right. The proportion of ccal 
going through the screen would not be increased to any great extent, 
but it would take out the small coal and slack that remains in the coal 
at present. If the maximum were established at !} inches it would not 
meet the necessity of Hocking Valley. It the coal were weighed at the 
mouth of the mine it would increase the cost of coal on the flat, and 
make trouble. The operators do not have their own way in docking. 
He does not see any advantage that would be gained between the miners 
and operators by changing the system. In his presence the miners seem 
to take the present system with satisfaction. He does not think he has 
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ever quoted mixed coal to any consumer. He tninks that bimonthly 
payments would not be practicable. To the operator it would be more 
cost for the coal, and the miner would not have as much money saved at 
the end of the year. They have a store located at Nelsonville. The 
trade comes from their men and from the miners of the Brier Hill mine. 
The outside custom is 20 per cent. of their trade. About all of their men 
trade with them. They instruct their clerks to court the trade of their 
men by giving them advantages. Their goods are as cheap as they are 
sold elsewhere. He has no further idea why 99 per cent. of their men 
deal with them; they use nocompulsioninany way. He does not think 
that their miners would deal with them if their prices were not as low as 
those of other firms. The trading in checks is mostly done by young 
men, and considerable of them are taken to the saloons. He has made 
arrangements with several parties to take these checks at their face 
value. He thinks that the less money the miners get the less number 
of fights and drunks there is. At Floodwood the miners struck against 
Wy: D. Hamilton for a store. About 2 years ago, at Laurel Ilill, checks 
were abolished and written orders were given, but the miners struck 
against them. He has in the last year or so thrown away from 50 to 100 
cars of bone-coal, out of which he docked about 25 cars, 

Captain L. L. Doty testified as follows: 

He is connected with the Nelsonville Coal and Coke Co, The coal 
is about 1 car of nut to 5 of lump. When ears are not brisk they have 
less nut coal, it being then thrown back. They encourage the making 
of lump coal. They meet a great deal of competition from Pittsburgh 
coal, and in the upper lake regions, Captain Rend told him in 
Chicago, last week, that he could make more money on 40 cars of coal 
from Pittsburgh than on 100 cars from Hocking Valley. A prominent 
dealer told him that unless the coal would be cleaner from bone-coal he 
had his doubts whether they would use Hocking Valley coal very long. 
They have to keep 3 or 4 trimmers at the mine to pick out the bone- 
coal. He thinks that if the Pittsburgh coal keeps encroaching upon 
them, they will hardly be able to sell their coal. He feels that it would 
be wise to legislate upon the screen question, if they were given a 
screen that would enable them to compete in market. They would not 
be willing to pay more for mining, if the screens were enlarged to 14 
inches. It would reduce the wages of the miners as much as it would 
benefit the operators. The low prices paid for mining in the Cambridge 
district and Tuscarawas Valley make it very hard to compete with 
those coals in market. They had a strike in relation to the bimonthly 
pay system. It would be a serious inconvenience to the operators to 
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pay every two weeks. He thinks it inadvisable. They have a store 
and some of the men deal with them, and some go to other stores, They 
sell as cheap as any other firm in Nelsonville. In the last six months 
they have sold goods at about 2 per cent. profit. They havea strike 
now at one of their mines, on accountof discharging two men. 

Mr. J. C. Dilley testified as follows - 

He has had the management of a company store and had the fixing 
of prices, which he did to make a little money. Mr. Longstreth’s in- 
structions were to sell as cheap as any other firm. He does not know of 
any of their men who would not deal with them. The accounts of the 
miners in the company store run from $15.00 to $40 00. In the time 
that he was there no miner was asked to take a check unless he desired 
to. They kept a good quality of goods, and had the trade of the people 
of the surrounding country. Farmers gave them the preference in 
bringing in their produce. The legislature at one time interfered 
with the check system, and they then put the name of the recipient 
upon the check, making it payable to no one else, but it did not last, as 
the miners wanted to go back to the old way. He furnished his table 
cheaper out of Iongstreth’s store than he now can in Columbus, with 
the exception of sugar. 

Mr. Thomas Berry testified as follows: 

He has been a miner for about 12 years. He went into the mines 
when he was 11 years of age. He has been connected with mines, as 
manager, about 12 years. He mined coal in Jackson county. A man 
can earn more money in Hocking Valley with the same amount of work 
than in Jackson county. An ordinary man can learn mining in about 
4 months. They undermine the coal about 5 or 6 feet. The miner 
should not receiye as good wages as the carpenter, as the apprenticeship 
of the miner is of very short duration. There should be 50 cents per day 
difference, the expenses of the miner counted out. There is as much 
danger in the carpenter trade as there is in the mining trade. There is 
a difference in miners—skilled and unskilled. He says it is willful 
carelessness on the part of the miner to send out objectionable matter in 
the coal. He takes pains to select miners who are experienced. They 
do not employ every one who comes along, without regard to skill. The 
interest of the miner and operator is in getting out coarse coal. They 
give premiums for the largest and best coal sent out, on the testimony 
of the check-weighmaster, the weighmaster and the mining boss. The 
weighing of coal before screening would make trouble between the 
miners and operators, and would be impracticable. Paying for different 
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grades would increase the cost of the coal, which would have to come off 
the price of mining. They have a store, but there is no compulsion to 
the miners dealing there. He does not pay particular attention to the 
men dealing in the store, except that sometimes he sees the book in the 
store and in the office. He has been very careful to accommodate the 
miners, but never asked any of them to deal in the store. He gave an 
entry to one miner, which is good work, because he was a good miner, 
and did not deal in the store. The amount of coal thrown back into the 
gob necessitated the change from the bank measure to the screening sys- 
tem. The screen system is a benefit to the skilled miner, as he can send 
out more coarse coal than the unskilled. The unskilled miners, on 
account of being afraid of the roof, set unnecessary posts, where the 
skilled miner becomes careless. They have not brought men here to crush 
the miners and break up strikes. The hopper scale is the best for the 
miner. Those who send out dirty coal preferit. .Thescreen in Western 
Pennsylvania, where he mined coal last, was 14 feet long, but it has been 
changed by the Pennsylvania Legislature, and the screen is now 14 
inches between the bars. He thinks that the miners of Hocking Valley 
compare very favorably with those of other districts. If he were to dis- 
charge men on account of having too many, the remainder of the miners 
would request that they be allowed to share their work with them. He 
thinks that a keg of powder should bring down from 160 to 200 tons of 
coal. 


Mr. C. J. Angle testified as follows: 

He has been connected with the Consolidated Co.’s store at Buchtel. 
He has 15 men under him. They keep drugs, groceries, boots and shoes, 
dry goods, etc., and have a meat market. They get their trade mostly 
from employes of the company. They giye orders from the office and 
the balance on the orders not consumed, when goods are taken, is given 
in checks, which are as good as money in the store. He does not know 
of goods being sold cheaper for cash than checks. The checks are sold at 
a discount of 10 per cent. outside to saloon-keepers, etc., and are bought 
up by parties and brought back to the store. He does not know of any 
miners being discharged for refusing to deal in the store. He does not 
keep track of the amount the miners deal there. He does not know 
whether this system increases the amount spent in the store or not. 
They sell goods cheaper at Buchtel than they are sold in Akron, O. 
His family live in Akron, and he compares the prices when he goes 
home. He knows of no system of compulsion brought to bear on those 
who trade with them. They bought about 18 cars of potatoes since the 
15th of last September, and sold them cheaper than other firms were 
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selling them. They sold meat cheaper, as they were told by people 
coming from a distance. He buys his flour by the car load, the 
best he can get. If he found aman in his store that would make a 
difference in prices to outside customers and the miners he would dis- 
charge him. Their farmers’ trade for the fifth of this month amounted 
to $78.00. 

Adjourned at 11 P. M. 

It was arranged that a session should be held in Cleveland on 
Saturday, September 22nd, and accordingly all parties there interested 
were notified to that effect, and on the 22nd of September the Commis- 
sion met, and was called to order at 10 o’clock A. M., in the parlors of 
the Kennard House. 


CLEVELAND. 


The following coal operators of Cleveland were present and gave 
their views relative to the questions at issue in a general way: James 
Mullins, R. R. Rhodes, J. B. Zerby, D. McGary, J. F. Card, J. A. Beidler, 
A. J. Rainey and Thomas J. Mitchell 

Mr. Mullins expressed himself as follows: With regard to the screen 
question: At one of their mines they were working under the system of 
weighing the coal before screening, 2,100 lbs. toa ton. He felt that he 
was getting more than the 100 lbs. of slack intended, and told his super- 
intendent not to dock any one for 30 days. At the end of that time he 
had it arranged to detect the amount of slack in each car, and after one 
day’s trial found from 200 to 600 Ibs. of slack in each car; each man’s 
account showed this, so he does not approve of this system. He would 
favor a uniform size of screens throughout the State, if he could see that 
it would work in those districts with soft coal as well as those having 
hard coal. The screens do away with the trouble that arises from dock- 
ing. If the coal were weighed as it comes from the pick it would, by 
excessive use of powder and unskilled labor, cause the coal to be broken 
up so fine as to lower its value in market, injuring the trade generally. 
He has had experience in keeping a store in connection with the mine, 
and concluded that it was of no benefit to himself or the miners, hence 
he did away with the store entirely. He knows that the miner can save 
more money by being paid once a month, incash. He does not favor the 
two weeks’ pay system, as he cannot see that it would benefit the miner, 
who he thinks can save just as much money by being paid once a month; 
again, the two weeks’ system would necessitate a great deal more work 
in accounts, etc., and, all taken into consideration, he cannot see that 
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anything would be gained. 

Mr. Zerby held the same views on questions, and added that he 
thought that miners were paid as well as most other tradesmen, and the 
monthly pay system was more convenient for the operator and equally 
fair for the miner. 

Mr. Card gave expression to the following views: 

The operators sell their coal for cash. This means that their 
accounts are taken up every 30 days, hence their money is returned but 
once a month in this way. The business sustains itself, where, with the 
two weeks’ pay system, money would have to be advanced to carry on 
the business. As a general thing miners do not have full work, and 
many of them desire full pay for full-turn work. If the miners had full 
work, mining would pay better than most mechanical trades. He 
thinks an ordinary man can learn mining in 60 or 90 days, and that 
mining requires more care than skill. He does not think that a man in 
60 or 90 days would be equal to the best miners, but he could mine coal 
so as to get along, though he would not be a skilled miner. He thinks 
there is a great deal more mining labor than is needed. Ifthe miners 
were all at work they would produce about 50 per cent. more coal than 
the market demanded. A sliding scale in prices would not work, as the 
miners in many cases would not be willing that the price go down 
when it would be necessary. He knows this from'experience. At their 
Silver Creek mines they get out one car of nut coal to 12 of lump. He 
thinks this is a result of better mining than they formerly had. He 
does not think this question a point for legislation. He is against the 
truck system ; it demoralizes the miners and the community in which it 
is practiced. It is against the operators, and they should not keep it in 
vogue. Two weeks’ pay would involve a great deal of extra capital in 
carrying on the business. It would be impossible to get the money out 
of the business to pay semi-monthly. 

Mr. McGarry gave his views as follows: He thinks that the wages 
of the miners in this State are from 20 to 25 per cent. higher than those 
of any other class of laborers. taking into consideration the number of 
hours worked. He agrees very nearly with Mr. Card as to the skill re- 
quired in mining. At onetime they had a long struggle in Salineville 
in relation to the two weeks’ pay system. Those men who used their 
money most carelessly were the most clamorous for two weeks’ pay. 
He told the committee of miners that met him at that time, that if they 
would let him select the sober, industrious, church-going miners of the 
place, and leave it to their decision, he would abide by it, but they 
would not do it. He thinks that there is fully 33 per cent. more min- 
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ing labor in the country than needed, Foreign miners are more skilled, 
as a general thing, than are native miners. They dress their coal 
better. The demand of the market is for coarse coal. It would be im- 
practicable to distribute the present price over the different grades of 
coal, as it would require three pairs of scales to weigh the product of one 
miner, and would require three accounts kept of the coal coming out of 
the mine, and would thus increase the cost of the coal, which would be 
injurious to all concerned. If it were practicable, he feels that the 
operators would be glad to do it. It would be impossible to have this 
system work. In his opinion, the Legislature can do nothing with the 
truck system. It is curing itself, and in a few years will have been 
done away with in the districts where it is now in vogne. If a man 
can buy as cheap in a company store as anywhere else, it is per- 
fectly proper. He does not think there are five operators inthe State 
who use any compulsion with regard to the miners dealing in the store. 
He approves of the laws relative to the protection of life and property 
in mines. The screening system has its price in proportion to the dif- 
ference in it and the system of weighing before screening, hence the 
miner gets as much under one system as the other, and the question re- 
solves itself into a determination of what is a reasonable day’s wages. 

Mr. Rainey said that the present screening system made a demand 
for skilled labor. He would be favorable to the two weeks’ pay system, 
if it would do away with the breaking up of their labor after pay-day. 
The time required to learn mining depends largely upon the seam of coal. 
They have a store in connection with their mines, and would be glad 
to get rid of the store system. 

Adjourned at 12 M. 

Pursuant to notices given, the Commission again held a session in 
Church Hill, at the Barclay House, on Thursday, October 4, convening 
at 1 o'clock P. M. 


CHURCH HILL. 


A committee of miners, consisting of Thomas Phillips, Thomas E. 
Williams, and Wm. Archibald, appeared and testified as follows: 

They are employed by the Church Hill Coal Co. They think that 
the evil of the screen system is, that no matter how clean the miner 
fills his coal, there is a loss in what goes through the screen, to some 
more than others, according to the quality of the coal worked. All 
this is a gain to the operator, as he pays nothing forit. They have two 
screens 20 feet long together, 10 feet each. One of them is an inch be- 
tween the bars and the other is }of an inch. They have a “Billy-fair- 
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play,” which detects the fine coal in the car. After the coal has 
been cleaned in the mine there are about 200 lbs. going through the 
screen out of every ton. A day’s work is 3 tons toa man. The price at 
present is 65 cents per ton for mining. A full day’s work for the mine 
is about 600 tons. As toa uniform size of screens, a screen that would 
suit one district would be an injury to another. They feel that what- 
ever is sold of their production they should be paid for. The “Billy- 
fair-play” system, as in vogue here, is an unfair one, as the justice of 
it depends upon the size of the screen. It only weighs what goes 
through the screen. Thus the question again turns to the screen itself, 
which is considered as working injustice to the miners. These are the 
views of the miners generally, 300 in number. There is no truck system 
in this place. The miners favor two weeks’ pay, as they feel that it 
would benefit the miner in turning his money to better advantage. 
They feel that the miners’ wages are held too long by the employers. 
No more than 3,200 lbs. are given on a car, and if a car of coal should 
weigh three or four hundred pounds over this the amount of slack and 
nut coal is not taken out of the surplus, but out of the 3,200 lbs. 

Adjourned at 3 P. M. 

According to agreement, the Commission, on Saturday, October 6th, 
held a session in Kast Palestine. 


EAST PALESTINE. 


A committee of miners, consisting of H. A. Gray, James Mitchel, 
and Edward Close appeared, and testified as follows: 

‘They are employed at the State Line mine. The screen in use here 
is 12 feet long and 5 feet wide, with 14 inches of space between the bars. 
There is about + of the output nut coal. The average wages of the 
miners is about $40.00 per month. There are about 200 miners em- 
ployed in the mine. The miners feel that they should be paid for all 
marketable coal. They (the miners,) feel that the present system is 
unfair to them. They favor two wecks’ pay, as they feel that it would 
be beneficial to the miners in enabling them to turn their money to ° 
better advantage. They feel that their wages are retained too long, de- © 
barring them from the benefits of cash payments. of 

Adjourned at 4 P. M, 
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